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Heavy Program 
Faces Congress 
At This Session 


Opening Day to Be Devoted | 
To Organization in Both | 
Houses and to Induction | 


Of New Members 


Appropriation Bills 
To Get Right-of-way 


Senate Expected to Consider 
Nominations; Meeting of 
Conferees on Muscle Shoals | 

Is Scheduled 


The final session of the 71st Con- 
gress will begin Dec. 1 with the pos- 
sibility of a crowded legislative pro- 
gram, according to oral statements 
Nov. 29 by leaders of both Houses. 
Right of way in legislation will be 
given to the annual appropriation 
bills, it was explained. 

The opening day of the session | 
will be devoted to organization in! 
both Houses, to formally notifying 
the President of the opening of the 
session and to giving the oath of of- 
fice to new members. 


President’s Message 

The President’s message will be de- 
livered to both Houses Dec. 2 and on 
Dec. 3 the President will submit the 
budget for expenditures under which’ 
Congress will be asked to make appro- 
priations, it was explained. 

Consideration of legislation pending 
in the Senate is not likely during the 
first week of Congress with the Presi- 
dent’s message to be received Dec. 2 and 
with organization for the session to be 
effected, Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, assistant majority leader of the 
Senate, stated. 

Senator McNary stated that no pro-| 
gram had been arranged for the re- 
mainder of the week following the read-| 
ing of the President’s message, pointing | 
out that it was possible that the Senate | 
would go. into executive session for con- 
sideration of nominations and that it 
was also possible that an adjournment | 
might be taken until Déc. 8 to give the | 
Senate time to organize. | 

A meeting of the Committee on Com-| 
mittees is planned early in the week, the | 
Oregon Senator, who is chairman of the} 
Committee, stated. 

'A meeting of the conferees on Muscle 
Shoals also is scheduled during the week, | 
he explained. Other activities during 
the week include a session Dec. 2 of the} 
Committee on Senate Campaign Expen- | 
ditures to hear evidence in. regard to} 
compaigning activities of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League. - 

Motor Bus Bill 

Senator McNary stated that he did not 
consider it likely that the motor bus| 
bill, which is the pending measure, will | 
be considered during the week. 

The opening day in the House.will be | 
of an organizing and perfunctory charac- 
ter, according to the Speaker of the 
House, Representative Longworth (Rep.), | 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

The Speaker will call the House to or-| 
der, there will be a roll-call for the es- 
tablishment of a quorum and new Mem- 
bers of the House, to fill vacancies, will 
be sworn into office. 

There also Will be a resolution fixing 
the hours of meeting at noon and resolu- 
tions in respect to seven members of the 
House who have died since the last me- 
morial service for deceased Representa- 
tives. 

Meantime, the House Committee on 
Appropriations, which initiates the an- 
nual supply bills, has already paved the} 
way for an expedited budget-based pro- 
gram, it was explained. It has already 
held hearings on.a number of the bills | 
and the first of them to be considered, 
the one making appropriations for both} 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, will be reported to the House. | 








General debate on it will occupy most} 
of the rest of the week in the House. 
The plan, according’ to the Speaker, is 
to pass three of the appropriation bills 
In the House and to send them to the} 


[Continued on Page 2, 
Effect of World Court 
On Congress’ Plans 


Column 1.] 


Mr. Norris Says Vote Would Re- 
quire Extra Session 


Submission of the World Court proto- | 
cols to the Senate at the coming session | 
presents the “grave danger of making a 
special session imperative,” Senator Nor- 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska, stated orally 
Nov. 29, following announcement by 
President Hoover that he would submit 
the protocols to the Senate. 

“It is quite evident to anybody who 
knows anything ahout legislation at the 
short session, that, if the Senate is to 
come any way near completing the im- 

ortant unfinished business on its calen- 

rand pass all the requisite appropria- 
tion bills, it will be physically impossible 
for it to dispose of the World Court,” 
enator Norris said. 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, announced orally that a regular 
goetas of his Committee would be called 





j Sena tor Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada,!. 
tated 


a wember of the Committee, stat 
that he considered it. an unwise 
move to send the World Court proposal 
t@ the Senate at this time, He exp) ‘ 
_ that if the Committee takes ear 
; matter and it is repo be 


Se eS, 
on Page 3, C 


jof 1929. 


| tions in order to increase volume. 


| tained. 
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Combating Sleet 
On Windshields 


Minnesota Road Depariment | 


Suggests Raising Hood of 
Engine Slightly 


State of Minnesota: 

. St. Paul, Nov. 29. 
N ORDER to avoid sleet freezing on 
windshields of motor vehicles, the 
State highway Department has sug- 
gested. in a recent bulletin that the 
rear hook of the engine hood be un- 


| fastened and the hood raised slightly 


so the heat from the engine will strike 
the wind shield. If the wind is blowing 
across th» car, the use of a pastebord 
box to carry the heat closer to the 
glass is recommended. 

For vehicles having inside heaters 
the suggestion is made that a piece of 
tire tubing be carried and used to carry 
the heat directly to the, lower side of 
the ‘wind shield. A small bag of salt 
fastened to the upper end of the wind- 
shield wiper is said to afford some re- 


| lief, but the melted salt forms a smear 


that may require the use of alcohol for 
removal. 


Curtailing Fancy 


Shoe Styles Proves 


Aid to Industry 


‘Reduced Cost of Raw Ma-| 


terial, Commerce Depart- 
ment Report Shows, Per- 
mits Decline in Prices 


Adherence to staple lines, with a mini- 


mum of fancy styles, reduced costs of | 


raw material, and; generally fair con- 
sumer demand are enabling the Nation’s 
shoe industry to operate on a stable basis, 
according to an oral statement Nov. 29 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

One of the bright spots in this indus- 
try at present, according to Mr. Butman, 
is in the work shoe department where 
in a number of factories there are suffi- 
cient orders for the remainder of the 
year. There are evidences in other lines 
also of an improyed demand in anticipa- 
tion of holiday trade, he declared. e 
following additional information was fur- 
nished: 


In the face of generally depressed con- | 


ditions, the shoe industry has been op- 


erating at a rate but slightly: below the! 


average of the last five years and only 
12 per cent below the phenomenal year 
Production for the first nine 
months of 1930 approximated 240,000,000 
pairs of which nearly one-half were 
women’s and misses’ footwear. 


Reduction of Costs 


With the decline in the prices of hides, 
Which have been reflected in the prices 


of leather, the industry has been able! 


to reduce costs and has lowered quota- 
tions since the first of the year from 
15 to 20 per cent. This had been ac- 


companied by retailer adjustments to | 


some extent but not until recently have 
there been any concerted movements to 
bring down shoe prices. 

Some of the shoe chain stores have 
recently announced 10 per cent reduc- 


of the largest retail organizations, oper- 


jating four chains, has announced such 


a reduction for the duration of the busi- 
ness depression, another company has 


|iowered prices during the month of No- 


vember to stimulate consumer buying. 


there is a tendency among the independ- | 


ent dealers to meet this competition by 
adding lower priced lines. 


sponding period of 1929, 


While conditions in men’s shoes, prin- | 


cipally the work types, have held up 
satisfactorily, the situation in women’s 


shoes is less promising at this time, al- | 
| though production of the women’s types 


showed less falling off during the first 
nine months of the year than men’s or 
children’s. 


velopment which may stimulaté sales in 
the medium-grade women’s lines. 


Retailers are looking to an improved 


| demand with the advent of cold weather 
}and snow, not only for the usual sea- 


sonal requirements, but also in view. of 


|the fact that inclement weather may 
| arouse shoe purchases 
who are believed to have held off- buy-| 


by consumers 


ing footwear longer than usual. The 


drought during the summer months and | 


the summer-like weather in the recent 


;months were not conducive to shoe buy- 


ing. 


by Arthur B, Butman, Chief of the Shoe 


One | 


( The higher | 
priced, standard shoes have been expe- | 
| riencing little price competition, the de- 
mand for quality shoes being well main- | 
i The output of a large manv- | 
| facturer of a well known men’s shoe so 
far this year is higher than the corre- | 


The introduction of novelty | 
styles, however, has been a recent de-} 


Living Expense 
Grows as Faefor 


In Fixing Wages 


Labor Commissioner Says | 
More Employers Are Ad-. 
justing Remuneration to | 
Existing Conditions | 


‘More Accurate Data 
Viewed as Necessary | 


ar on Filipino _ 
Entries Proposed 


Senator Shortridge Plans Bill, 
He Says After Seeing 
President 


ENATOR SHORTRIDGE (Rep.), of 
California, announced orally on/ 
Nov. 29 after a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House that 
he would propose legislation at the 
forthcoming session of Congress to 


| bar Filipino immigrants from coming 
| into the United States. 


Mr. Shortridge said that he was in 
favor of giving the Filipinos immedi- 
ate independence and would vote for 
legislation to that end. 

He also announced his intention to 


| Offer legislation making it mandatory 


| for the purchase of domestic beef to 


| Careful Study of Questions In-| 
| volved in Determining the 
| Health Requirements of 
| Workers Advised | 
Employers, endeavoring to meet wage | 
| problems fairly, are giving increasing at- 
| tention to the cost of living as a factor | 
in adjustments, and figures on cost of 
living should therefore be accurate, Com- 
| missioner Ethelbert Stewart of the Bu-| 
|reau of Labor Statistics stated orally | 
| Nov. 28. | 
Wage settlements now are seldom, 
| made in the “hit or miss” fashion which 
;once prevailed, but are usually based 
partly on the best available information 
| as to living costs, Mr. Stewart said. The 
majority of employers, he pointed out 
are sincere in their efforts to study liv- 
| ing costs and to pay an adequate living | 
wage. 
| The principle of the living wage is | 
| generally accepted, Mr. Stewart asserted. 
|A living wage, he added, has come to! 
;mean_ not only a wage affording. bare | 
| maintenance, but one on which workers | 
/ean also be reasonably comfortable and | 
on which they can save something for | 


| old age, sickness or emergencies. It is | 
| recognized, moreover, that a_ skilled 





| worker should be paid for his skill above | advertising is indefinite, with no set ~ 


this minimum. | 

Further information supplied by the} 
Commissioner follows: 

Living Costs Emphasized 

The extent to which the cost of living 
enters into wage adjustments is shown 
by the fact that it has been. considered 
in nearly every award made by Govern- 
ment arbitration boards, Mr. Stewart 
pointed out. It has also been considered 
by State and municipal agencies; and by 
State arbitration -boards. and has. been 
the controlling factor in fixing wages 
by minimum wage boards in a number 
of States and in the District of Columbia. 
In the last few years it has entered into 
nearly every industrial.case voluntarily 
arbitrated. 

Plans involving the use of cost of liv- 
ing figures were adopted: during the war 
by many private employers, and while 
|some.of these have been abandoned, 
others are still in effect. Since the war, 
| other firms have adopted definite plans 
for the payment of wages, all of which 
provide for changes in the cost of living. 
| Few budgets now used in wage re- 
| Visions are adequate, however, and in 
many cases wages are revised on the 
basis of unsatisfactory figures. Cost of 
| living figures cqmpiled semiannually by 
the Bureau of tase Statistics are 
| weighted according to results of a fam- 
ily budget survey made in 1918. This 
survey is now considered out of date and 
| another is needed, as the Bureau’s cost 
of living figures are used widely in ad- 
justing wages. Changes in the cost of 
| living as shown by the Bureau’s statis- 
tics are reflected in hundreds of agree- 
ments between employers and workers. 

There is a need for budgetary studies 
;}on a minimum health basis to be made 
by the Government in different indus- 
trial groups’-in communities of varying 
size, the Commissioner said. A budget 
worked out on a health basis must have 
the sanction of physicians and dieticians 
and should not follow too closely the 
average consumption figures, even over 
| a large number of families, as such fig- 
ures may be inadequate. Any estimate 
| inade from actual expenditures ‘alone is| 
|not sufficient. An attempt should be| 
, Made to ascertain the minimum health | 
requirements, and it must not be as-| 
sumed that these requirements are met 
| by the amounts actually spent by the 
wage earners. 

If the consumption of a large number 
of families could be studied and typical 
families then graded according to a 
health rating,,some progress might be 
|made in working out a quantity budget | 
that would yield the necessary health 
requirements. An investigation of this! 
kind would require time and money, but 
|is badly needed, and if made under the 
direction of the Government so that it 
would be accepted as impartial, scien- 
tific ‘research, it would. well repay both 
employers gnd_ workers, the Commis- 
sioner explained. 

After budgetary studies on a health 
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Usual Seasonal ;Gain in Trade 
Reduced in Philadelphia Area “iie'stenen tions in can tox: 


PHILADELPHIA Pa., Nov. .29.—In-, 

dustrial activity in the third Fed- 
eral reserve district declined. during 
October and, continued substantially 
below the level of the last two years, 
according to the monthly business fe- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank .of 


andra operations, which, 


' 


weather and'the approach of the holi- 


daze. 

nking esy> the. review an 
nounces, continue to reflect persisten 
dullness in business. The de for 
reserve bank credit suows little 

and. the unt in use is relative 


nal gain in 
occurred late! has 


ey 


meet the food requirements of the 
Aymy and Navy.’ He. said cattle pro- 
ducers of the West had complained to 
him that beef running into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth 
was annually being bought from Aus- 
tralia to feed the Army and Navy. “I 
shall offer an amendment to the Naval 
and Army appropriation bills ‘ provid- 
ing that no part of the money so ap- 
propriated shall be expended for for- 
eign geef. Preference should be given 
to American products.” 


Creation of Agency 
To Regulate Radio 
Advertising Urged 


Commission Attorney Sug- 
gests Self-control by 
Broadcasters Might Re- 
lieve Present Difficulties 


Federal control over radio broadcast 


standards to guide the Federal Radio 
Commission, according to a statement re- 
viewing the legal aspects of radio censor- 
ship made public Nov. 29 by Arthur W. 
Scharfeld, attorney of the Commission. 
Mr. Scharfeld pointed to the self- regu- 
lation of the motion -picture industry as 
an oe of the type of program regu- 
lation that might be adopted by the 
broadcasters, Broadcasters “might well 
take their cue from this situation in’ a 
similar industry,” he asserted-in adyocat- 
ing’ Sea board for radio, *It would tend 
to simplify one of the Commission’s big 
problents. 
Cases Discussed 


Discussing various cases that haye 


come before the Gommission, Mr. Schar- | 


feld makes the assertion that “if it (the 
Commission) can eXercise jurisdiction 
to protect listeners from various sorts 
of physical interference in radio recep- 
tion it assuredly should be alble to pro- 
tect them from influences of a more 
dangerous kind perpetrated through the 
radio medium.” 

Control for one purpose and not for 
the other, Mr. Scharfeld continued, is 
not in harmony with the avowed inten- 


tion of Congress to regulate radio com-| 


munication for the best interests of the 
many. Consequently, he said, it be- 
comes imperative for the Commission 
to be guided by a station’s past program 
record and where “particular practices 
have been indulged in, inimical to the 
public welfare, they must be considered 
relevant in applying the standard.” 

Mr. Scharfeid’s statement, which re- 
lates to the exercise of control over 
Denodrem advertising, follows in full 
ext: 


The struggle of the Federal Radio| 
Commission to develop a rational. sys-| 


tem of considering station programs has 
been marked at. every turn by funda- 
mental conflicts between the conception 
of ‘censorship as idealized by lovers of 
free speech and the theory that the 
standard of public interest, convenience, 
and necessity must include some ele- 
ments of program Control. 
Act 
either view. Section 29, of course, lends 
its support to those opposing any form 
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Return to Higher Tax 
On Incomes Forecast 


Chairman Hawley Predicts No 
Reduction or Increase 


Declaration that there will be neither 


tax increase nor renewal of the tempo- | 


rary 1929 tax reduction at the coming 
session of Congress Was announced in a 
statement 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., Chairman of 
the®House Committee on Ways and 
Means, following a conference Noy. 29 


with the Secretary of the Treasury, An-| 


drew W. Mellon. Mr. Hawley avoided 
reference to the views of the Treasury, 
saying he spoke on his own responsi- 
bility. Mr, Hawley’s committee has ju- 
risdiction of the initiation of revenue 


am makin 
own rpaponeibiiity. Anticipated receipts 
trom all sources of revenue for the cal- 
endar year 1930, as.compared with the 


expenditures, which are to be materially 


increased as the result of recent legisla- 

tion, will not warrant a renewal at this 

time of the “1 per cent” reduction in in- 

come taxes. I regret that such a reduc- 
cannot be made this year. 


The former “1 per cent” reduction in 
income taxes was not eff 


ected by an 
to the Revenye Act of 1928, 
Seorution, limiting jae re- 


amendment 
aaa | 


The Radio| 
of 1927 furnishes ammunition for} 


by Representative Hawley | 


this statement upon my) 
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Wueruer Lecist-ative Boptes ARE 


This ‘paper is in 


two sections: SECTION I. 


crease in Fuels 
Multiplies Carbon 
Monoxide Deaths 
Salton Possible Sour-, 
ces of Contact With Dan-| 


gerous Gas Poison Are’ 
| Listed by Bureau Report | 


‘General Use of Gas 
bones to Add to Hazard) 


\Fatalities Among Ancients Are; 
| Traced in Statement Which} 
| Outlines Factors Aiding Pre-| 
vention 

Human experience with carbon mon- 
oxide gas probably began in prehis- 
| toric ages: whene man came into posses- | 
|sion of fire, but only in relatively recent | 
jtimes has the poison become one of the 
;mest widely distributed and most fre- 
/quent causes of accidents, the Chief | 
Surgeon of the Bureau of Mines, Dr | 
|R. R. Sayers, stated orally Nov. 30. 
| Wood, grasses, and other vegetable | 
|matter were the first materials used for} 
| fires, and history records many cases 
of poisoning through the incomplete | 
|combustion of such fuel, Dr. Sayers’ 
jsaid. After the fifteenth century, how-, 
jever, with the increased use of coal, | 
|the meats of acquiring carbon _mon-| 
oxide poisoning were greatly multiplied. 
| Not only was the gas produced by com- 
| bustion in improperly constructed. fire- 
'places and ovens a hazard, but also in 
|mining coal workers encountered the 
deadly “black damp” resulting from ex- 
| plosions, mine fires, and the-use of blast- 
ing powder. 
Gas Increases Hazard 


With each development of fuel for! 


1 


geon pointe 


| cidental poisoning 
today there is the added hazard from 
the general use- of gas-burning appli-| 
ances and manufactured gas contain- 
ing large amounts of carbon monoxide. 
The foHowing information was also fur- 
nished by Dr. Sayers: 

Dr..L. Lewin, a German, has traced 
references: to‘the action of the gas back 
through the ancient Greek and Latin 
literature, and concludes that this poison- 
| ing alone stands “in close relation to the 
| history of the civilization of mankind.” | 

Dr. Lewin found a-number of: carbon | 
monoxide cases described in ancient 
literature, quotations from which. indi- 
cate that the poison was a frequent cause 


use as an instrument of punishment or 
torture. He found a statement in Livius 


200-B. C., “the commanders of the. allies 
and other Roman gitizens were suddenly 
seized and fastened in the public baths 
| for guarding, where the glowing fire and 
heat took away their breath and they 
perished in a horrible manner. 

Julian the Apostate (331-363 A. D.) 
tells in one of his satires how he was 
almost suffocated while in Winter quar- 
iers in Paris. Because of the severe 
cold, he had a small fire brought into 
his room “to prevent so much moisture 
from exuding from the walls,” but there 
was “still vapor coming from the walis” 
which affected his head and put him te 
sleep and he was carried out unconsci- 
ous. 


methods of punishment for its use of 
“lethal gas” in catrying out the death 
/sentence of criminals. According to 
| Lewin, many cases are recorded in an- 
cient literature of the use of carbon va- 
por as a method of punishment. A case of 
mass poisoning is reported by Valeriys 
Maximus as follows: . “Hannibal (247- 
183° B. C.). induced the inhabitants ‘of 
| Nuceria. to go out of the city with two 
garments; whereupon he prepared baths 
and allowed them to suffocate in the same 
through vapor and smoke.” 
Martyrs Died in Smoke 

At. the time of Cicero. (106-43 B. C.) 
| poisnoing through smoke as a method 
lof punishment seems not to have been 
unusual, and in the time of Septimus 
Severus (193-211 A. D.) and Diocletian 
(284-305 A. D.) many of the martyrs 
died by this means—‘the greenest pos- 
sible, most smoke-producing wood being 
used for such purposes.” 

Lucius Verus, who in 172 A. D. made 
himself emperor, panished in the follow- 
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Consumption of 


(CONSUMPTION of green foods 
4 doubled in the United States in 


the last seven years, while that of 
stored root vegetables declined pro- 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
stated orally Nov. 29. 





ports. from large cities, Mr. Calhoun 


declared that this doubled consumption | 
of fresh fruits and vegetables since | 


the World War indicated improv 
health for tlre next generation. He 
also made available the following ad- 
ditional information: 


The. present normal demand for | 


what used to be luxuries reflects @ 

| tendeney toward a more varied diet. 
This increase is due ‘to growing pop- 

ular appreciation of the value of 
rreen foods in the diet, and to better 

of produ and market 


ie Im- 


| states. 


| producing heat and power for home and | 
|industrial consumption, the Chief Sur-| 
d out, opportunities for ac-| 
hgve increased, and} 


of death by accident, by suicide, and by| 


that during the second Punic War, about | 


Nevada can find precedents in ancient; 


portionally, Wendell Calhoun, of the | 


Basing his figures on statistical re- | 


ing | 


2 
PN ph 


“. 


Entered as Second’ Class Matter at 
the ‘Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


| Increase in Crime | 
| Shown by Reports | 


| 
| 


National. Survey Discloses an 
Unusual Number of 
Robberies 


' 


A SLIGHT net increase in the total | 
+% number of reported offenses with a 
decided increase in robberies and a no- 
ticeable decrease’ in aggravated as- 
saults are noted in the monthly crime 
bulletin for October, published by the 
Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, Nov. 29. 

For the first time. the bulletin an- 
nounces, returns have been received 
from every State in the Union, as. well 
as the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Cur- 
rent returns from 879 cities, an in- 
crease of 86 over September, were re- 
¢eived for October. This increase, the 
bulletin states, “represents an unusu- 
ally high percentage of new contrib- 
utors.” 

Figures on the selected offenses of 
robbery and burglary, taken from re- 
turns of 695 cities, have been compiled 
for the first’ nine months of the year. 
During the nine months, according to 
the bulletin, three times as many bur- 
glaries as robberies were reported. 

“The great majority of both classes 
of offenses was reported from the 
large population centers,” the bulletin 
Two-thirds of the robbery of- 
fenses were reported from cities of 
200,000 or over and well over half of 
the burglary offenses were reported 
from the same group, according to the 
bulletin. 


Hundreds of Gifts 
Suggested in Book 
To Aid Textile Trade 


‘Department of Commerce Is- 
sues ‘It’s A Gift? to Help 
Shoppers and to Promote | 
Cotton Sales 


A list of suggested Christmas gifts, | 
lranging from such a comparatively ex- | 


| pensive article as an airplane to bits of | 


cloth for sewing by girls, was issued 
| Nov: 29 by the Department of Commeree; 
the articles being classified’ according to} 
|the type of person for whom they are! 
| suitable. 

The list is issued, the Department said, | 
in aceordance with the injunction of | 
Congress to promote “new. and extensive 
|uses for cotton.” It includes play tents, , 
| powder puffs, tires, bed clothes, chairs, | 
games, and numerous other articles made 
|in part of cotton textiles. 





The Department’s statement and the | 
jlist of gifts classified according to in- | 


| dividual desires follow in full text: 
List Is Varied 

A remarkably varied list of suggested 
gifts for Christmas is presented in a 
booklet which the Commerce Depart- 
ment has. just issued for wide distribu- 
tion to the consumer early in December, | 
|as part of its studies authorized by Con- 
gress to find new and extensive uses for 
cotton. Compiled through the efforts of 
{the Textile Bivision, this booklet which | 
{has been given the title “It’s a Gift’) 
jis intended as.a sincere and conscientious | 
effort: to help the. Christmas shopper! 
in his, or her, selection of proved and| 
|acceptable gifts. 
Any number of pleasingly novel and 
| useful textile gifts have been written into 
the subject matter. This interesting 
booklet includes some 200 suggested | 
gifts ranging through powder puffs, en- 
semble bathroom sets, the gift box of 
bed sheets to play tents and duffle bags. 
It attacks the Christmas problem from 
a new slant—that scores of opportunities 
to give useful and desired things. are 
passed up by the average Christmas 
buyer who scarcely has. time to pause and 
reflect upon some of the real needs of 
friends and family at Christmas. It 
also stresses the obvious but frequently 
\overlooked psychology of childhood which 
linvariably finds Christmas success best 
'expressed in terms of quantity, variety | 
‘and satiety, rather than upon the basis | 
of mere costliness. 

Many of the more ‘prosaic necessities | 
for the home or individual members of | 
the family must be bought from time ‘to | 
time. “It’s a Gift” ventures the sugges- | 
tion that these be bought not to be added | 
to the usual number of Christmas gifts. | 


> 
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Green Foods 


Doubles in Last Seven Years 


' as Arizona, California, Florida, and | 
| Texas, where the climatic and grow- 
ing conditions are favorable when 
locally grown produce is not avaul- 
able in northern sections. Although | 
long distanee shipments are by car- | 
lots, the net-work of trucking facil- | 
ities, due to better roads, makes it | 
possible to distribute fresh foods to | 
small towns and even to individual 
farms and village families. 

Other factors in this increase are 
improvements in grading, packing, | 
and handling; the general attractive || 

display in retail stores and the con- 
| stant abundance of green foods offered 
at moderate prices. 

The total car-lot shipments of fruits 
and vegetables increased from 691,941 
in 1920 to 1,074,069 in 1929. A few 
of the changes are as follows: Car- 
rots, 1,630 to 12,028; spinach, 3,089 to 
10,317; strawberries, 7,207 to 18,732; 
lettuce, 13,788 to 53,234; and string 
beans, 1,473 to 9,560. 


' earlier or later date durin, 


| therefor. 


| carry 


|serves the right, from time to ti 


IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED® © = * 


, PRICE 5. cE : 


Air Mail S 


Assistant Postmaster Gen . 
Announces Opening — 
Bids Dec. 29 for Route 


Way of Azores 


Contracts to “Run | 
For 19-year Perioe 


Service. Will Be Begun ¥ 


Round-trip Flight’ 
Week as Far as 
Until in July, 1932 


A definite step in the establi 
of a transatlantic air mail:service 
has been taken by Postmaster G 
eral Walter F. Brown, in issuing, 
Nov. 29, an advertisement for for- 
eign air’mail service, and annout 


ing that proposals for carrying 
mails abroad will be received up te 
Dec. 29, when bids for the awarding 
of the contract will be opened. The 
announcement follows in full text> 
Definite action was taken by 
Post Office Department today tows : 
the inauguration of a transatlantic 
air mail service. . 
Announcement was made by W. Irv. ‘ 
ing Glover, Assistant Postmaster. Gen-— 
eral, that bids will be opened at f 
o’clock noon on Dec. 29 in his office fe 
an air mail route from New York | 
Norfolk, Va., or Charleston, 8S. C., i 
thence by Hamilton, Bermuda, and the 
Azores Islands, or other p 
route, to a point or points in" E 
to be designated by the Postmaster 
eral, and return over the same 
The contract is to run for a term of 
years beginning June 1, 1931, ors 
1931 as 
be agreed upon between the Postmas 
General and the contractor. 


Beyond Bermuda In 1932 

Unless ‘otherwise agreed to by: 
Postmaster General and the contractor 
the latter shall not be required to pi 
form. serviee- Bermuda until af 
July 1, 1932, or such later date as the 
Postmaster General in his discretion may 
allow. But until sueh service is per= 
formed ‘the contractor will not- receive 
pay for services on the portion of the. 
route between the United States and Ber- 
muda. But if it is found ee i 
to begin service east of Bermuda w 5 
after July. 1, 1932, the Postmaster Gen> * 


wae 


| eral may after that date allow pay fe 
‘the continuance of service to Ber 


or temporarily suspend such service. 
The frequency of the service each 


| shall be onée a week, but the Postmaster 


General reserves the right to inerease 
the frequency on the whole route or any — 
portion of it to twice a week or a greater | 
number of flights. This right shall 

be exercised in such manner, however 
that the contractor shall be obliged: 
perform more than one round trip 

week between the United States a 
Bermuda without receiving paynil 

The Postmaster General may extend 
this route to connect with other Un 
States foreign air mail routes at points” 
in Florida and/or at San Juan, Porte 


| Rico, and may require the contractor 


ils destined to or received front 
such routes, as well as make other e 
tensions. The Postmaster Caen 
change the termini of the route, to order» 
the contractor to omit or embrace inter-~ 
mediate points, and to require the con=- 


| tractor, on reasonable request, to shorten © 


the route over the Atlantic Ocean as de-" 


| yelopments in the art ef aviation render — 
'such change practicable. 


The route or + 
any portion thereof may be suspended ~. 


{or discontinued upon mutual agreement 
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Great River Floods 
Unlikely This Winter bs 


Watersheds Can Absorb i 
Because of the Drought — o 


¢ 
Residents along the banks ‘of the 
try’s largest rivers no doubt will sle 
with greater security this Winter than 
at any time for several years, for: 
Weather Bureau of the United St 
Department of Agriculture says there 
little likelihood of floods. , 
The ground is drier over a large p 
of the country and most of the la 
streams are lower than they have bh 


| in several decades, Montrose W, Hay 


Chief of the River and Flood Div 
says. Before any appreciable flow. of) 
water can reach the large streams ami 
swell them an unusual volume of wate 
must be soaked into the ground. A 
the large streams can receive vast qt 
tities of run-off water gradually. with 
rising above normal Winter stages. 
The watersheds of such rivers as 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, the, 
James, and the Savannah can re elves 
considerably more rain than usual withe 
out weanniag flood ‘stages. These 
do not swell perceptibly because of 
or short rains. Smaller rivers d 
| their waters from steep mountain side 
| will continue to swell quiekly after heay, 
j local rains. 
| Although there is less likelihood) 
| floods this year, the River and Flood D 
| vision is busier than usual. Low wai 
| have given the best opportunity 
;many years to repair low-water 
| whieh canbe reached only with dif 
when waters are at a normal sti 
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ening Day to Be Devoted 
tions in Both 
and to Induction 

New Members - 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mate before the Christmas holiday 


ed opposition to extra ses 
$ on the grounds that 


> ge business uncertainty; ap- 
of the so-called “lame-duck” leg- 
on so as to seat Congress soon 
elections, and action on Mus- 


oals and unemployment measures: 


wére favored as a legislative program 
aker < “ ae a 
sentative Longwort! ep.), of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in an oral statement Nov. 29. 
He said the main effort, however, 
should be made with a view to expedit- 
‘the regular annual appropriation 
bills to preclude any excuse for an extra 


* session of Congress. 


ry 


a 


_. not be any tax legislation at the ap-| 


er 


- of an emer; 


a 
eh 


" 


a 


ES Representative ‘ 
|. Uvalde, Tex., also discussed the legis-' 


Extra Session Not Favored 
The Minority Leader of the Mods, 


Garner (Dem.), 0 
lative program, declaring there should 


proaching session. Representative Garner 
asserted 


he was not in favor of an extra 


session of Congress “unless something 
ney character is not settled 
at the regular session which begins Dec. 
1.” He also expressed the opinion that 
business. conditions would gradually im- 


} prove. 


og “rem Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., is not expected in 
Washington until Dec. 1, according to 


 Yhformation obtained at his office. 


‘ 


. Speaker Longworth said his views 
were not to be taken as binding him or 


|. the majority leadership, inasmuch as 


Ke. 


2 


oh: 


he had fot yet conferred with others 
of the majority leadership in the House. 
He said, in part: 

“Generally speaking, the purpose is 
to put ahead the annual appropriation 
bills so as to prevent any excuse for 
an extra session of Congress. The for- 
mulation of the appropriation bills is 
in very good shape. It is possible that 
three of these annual supply measures 
will pass the House before the holiday 
recess. 

“T am wholly opposed to an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. I think the slow re- 
covery of business is largely due to the 
prolonged extra session of this Con- 
gress and another extra. session would 
only retard business recovery. 


Two Important Problems 


. » “Opportunity will be given for consid- 


§ 


eration and vote on all matters of con- 
Yroversy of real importance. There are 
+ two outstanding matters to be settled. 
One of these is the settlement of the 
problem of Muscle Shoals; the other is 
the so-called lame duck resolution. 
“We have expended a great deal of 
money, something like $450,000,000, I be- 
lieve, on the Muscle Shoals plant. We 
have expended all that money, the plant 
is there and something should be done 
with it. bikes 
~ “J never was in favor of the original 


3 Muscle Shoals. legislation but the money 


a 


}) neering plans and for conserving it for} 


has been expended and the big Govern- 
ment-owned plant is there awaiting 
action. 

“Regarding the lame duck proposal, I 


Gees ns : a P 
Expedite Reliej. 
Measures. - 


To 
Thé crouping of appropriatio 
unemployment such as funds for road 
building; post office construction plans 
and other public improvements into. a 
single measure would be a means of sav- 
ing” ‘at the forthcoming session of 
Se ee Cranety (Dem), of 
Texas, stated orally’ Nov. 
Senator Connally said that»he did not 
desire an extra session of Congress. He 


| 


{ 
4 


“The short session of Congress should 
4 s a riation 
conatderetion will allow. Drought relief 
can. be speedily eenene: There ought 
to be no argument about that. 

“The Norris ‘lame . duck’ resolution, 
passed by the Senate, should be passed 
| py the House of Representatives. Muscle 

Shoals belongs to. the people. whose 
money paid for it and it ought to be op- 
erated in their behalf. 

“The export debenture for farm relief 
ought to be enacted. I shall join in no 
filibuster against appropriation bills to 
foree an extra session. Neither will I 
support measures I do not approve, 
merely to avoid such a session.” 


Summary of Cases 
Awaiting Hearing 
In Supreme: Court 


n. bills for }. 


Cae 


hase of Activity 


bills.as promptly as| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
} 
| 
} 


of the Commissioner of Fisheries 


~~ A! & ‘| , 
CN Eee re 
PAE 


in Stocking ‘Streams. 


> 


1 


| Program for Week of Dec. 1| presents Include House Furnishings, Motoring Accesso- | 
ries, Clothing and Even Airplanes 


Includes Suits Raising 
Question of Validity of 
Radio Act of 1927 


| 
| 


Two cases questioning the validity of 
the Radio Act of 1927, under which the 


Federal Radio Commission functions, two 
cases. affecting public utility interests, 
seven tax cases, one suit ont. the 
New York Cumpulsory Arbitration Stat- 
ute, another involving an Ohio minority 
stockholders statute, and two cases aris- 
ing out of the disposition of moneys of 
Jackson Barnett, an Indian, have been 
placed upon the calendar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for hearing 
during the week of Dec. 1. 

The two radio cases, White v. Johnson 
et al., No. 29, and American Bond & 
Mortgage Co. et al. v. United States, 
| No. 210, are before the court upon cer- 
| tificates from the Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals for the Seventh Circuit in which | 


the court is asked to answer questions 
as to the validity of the Radio Act itself 


| 


casters acquire a “property right” in 


broadcasting channels within the mean- | 


ing of the Federal Constitution. 

| In Cox v. People of the State of Colo- 
1rado, No. 20, procedings of the State 
| Public Utilities Commission are claimed 
to be violative of the Constitution in so 
far as it found Mr. Cox guilty of op- 
erating a motor bus freight service witn- 


out a certificate of convenience and ne- | 


cessity upon a self-initiated complaint. 
The statute requiring the certificate is 
atacked as an an abridgement of the 
“equal footing privilege and immunities” 
clause, 

Restored for Reargument 


nd to determine whether or not broad-| 


have never opposed its consideration by! 
the House. There should be an amend-} The court after dismissing certiorari 
ment to the pending resolution to pro-|in the case of Broad River Power Co. et 
vide for a termination of the short ses-| al. v. South Carolina, ex rel. Daniel, No. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


' By adopting such a plan the joy and, 
'spirit of Christmas will be measurably 
| increased and, perhaps more important, 
| shared with those who so sorely need the | 
}employment which generous buying of 
| necessities assures. 


Gifts for Women 


For a Woman Whose Chief Interests is | 
Her Home.—Bright attractive aprons, | 
new ideas in decorative bedding, fireside 
stools, lamp shades, screens for living or 
bed room, the tinted multiple-sheet idea, | 
smocks, bath sets, bedroom ensemble sets, | 
| the new artificial flowers, awnings within | 
and without, Bar Harbor chair and cush- | 
ion sets, bath sets, a cover for the bird | 
cage, book covers and magazine bags, ; 
covered boudoir chairs, braided rugs in 
the semiantique style, bridge chair| 
covers, setting caps, new covers for old} 
chairs, treated cloths of one sort and | 
another, children’s sewing sets, cloth| 
scrapbooks, clothespin bags, clothing | 
bags, clothes hangers, cotton for milady’s | 
dressing table, wi®k-a-day cotton gloves, 
new ideas in curtains, desk sets, toweiing, | 
door stops, dress bags, fitted cases, game 
tables, heating pads, hooked rugs, hot) 
water bottle covers, India prints, uphol- 
stery ideas, ironing board covers, kitchen 
handy sets, laundry bags, market bags, 
oilcloth novelties, Ottoman stools, pastry 
bags, fancy pot cleaners, pot holders, 
cretonne radiator covers, raincoats for 
all, a rug pattern gift, samplers and 
cloth mottoes, shampoo jackets, fancy 
shelf cloths, shoe bags, sleeping slippers, 
| slumber sets, table pads, tapestry prints, 
| tarpaulins for home use, telephone acces- 
| sories, ideas in towels, trunks and cases, 
| ventilators, wall coverings, wash cloth 
cases, wash cloths, waste baskets, win- 








|gage, a suit of underwear, a set of 


4 | 
} 
special bath ensemble, a braided rug, a! 
duffle bag, a heavy washable jacket for | 
outdoors, an attractive apron, an arti- 
ficial flower sét, bath robes, bedding in | 
sets or individual pieces (tinted sheets), | 


|a new blanket, book covers and maga-| 
'zine bags, an individual chair (boudoir| timber resources of the Central States 
|for a girl), washable bedroom slippers,| and of developing hundreds of thou- 


United States Bureau of Fisheries. 


A total of 205,147,000 fish and eggs were distributed from stations of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries for the propagation of game fish during the fiscal year 1930, according to the annual report 
The above photograph shows a supply of steelhead trout eggs being 
prepared for shipment at one of the Bureau’s stations. 


Hundreds of Gifts Suggested in Book | | 
Issued by Department of Commerce To Outline Timber 


F orestry Congress 


Extension Plans 


Development of Resources 
In Central States Will Be 
Discussed at Indianapolis 
Meeting 


To 


discuss means of enlarging the 


a golf bag, setting cap, a chukker or a|sands of acres now unproductive, the 


parka, a cloth scrap book, a clothing bag, 
decorated coat hangers, cotton mesh hose, 
a new set of curtains, a desk set, a door 
stop, a dress bag, a fireside stool, a fitted 
stool, a fitted case, bridge table with 
a cover, washable gloves, plenty of hand- 
kerchiefs, a hooked rug, a hot-water- 
ovttle cover, an India print, a kit bag for 
sports, another pair of knickers, a lamp 
shade, a laundry bag, an Ottcman foot- | 
stool, powder puffs, large and small.’a 
cretonne radiator cover, a raincoat with 
a special case, a 3-panel screen, a sham- 
poo jacket, tinted sheets with pillow- 
cases to match, shoe bags, a sleeping bag, 
sleeping slippers, slumber sets, two new 
smocks, a pair of nice looking suspenders, 
a sweat shirt, a tapestry print, some 
sort of telephone accessory, tourist lugg- 


| 


| 


drawers or a wardrobe hat box, wash 
cloths and wash-cloth cases; an attractive 
waste basket, a set of window drapes, 
bright-new window shades. 

For the Baby—A’ small ‘baby swing, 
curtains for the nursery, a special laun- 
dry bag for the baby’s things, oilcloth 
toy animals, a set of tinted sheets, a 
towel set, toy animals, auto baby car- 
rier, baby bathinetts, blankets, a cor- 
duroy-lined baby carriage, a mattress- 
bottomed baby pen, a colored ‘fabric 
ball, a bath set, all sorts of things in 





| Nov. 29. 
} ment will attend the congress, according | 


: Indianapolis, Dec. 3-5. 


Forestry Congress of the Central States 
will meet Dec. 3-5 at Indianapolis, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
Representatives of the Depart- 


to the announcement, which follows in 


| full text: 


Representatives of the Department of 


| Agriculture will participate in the For- | 


estry Congress of the Central States at 
Interest in the 
congress is widespread. [Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohic, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky 


|amd Tennessee will participate officially, 


and Arkansas, Michigan, West Virginia 


jand Wisconsin have been invited to send | 


delegates. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie, of Indiana, 
will open the meeting. 

The Congress will discuss the common 
forestry problems of these States and 
will formulate progressive and consist- 
ent policies of forest reconstruction, says 
Richard Lieber, Director of the Indiana 
Conservation Department. The program 
will look to the enlargement of the. tim- 
ber resources of the region and to the 
development of hundreds of thousands 
of acres now unproductive. 


ewer 
ARE - PRESENTED 
tus Unity Belen’ 


Properties of Steam and Their Uses 
Known by Ancient Egyptian Priests 


Progress Made. in Practical Applications Was 
Slow and Tedious, Curator for National 


Museum Explains 


The properties of steam and their use 
‘in simple mechanical contrivances were 
known to the priests of ancient Egypt 
centuries before they were exploited by 
scientists for practical purposes, accord- 
ing to statements in the annual report of 
the Smithsonian Institution by Carl W. 
Mitman, curator in the Division of Min- 
eral and Mechanital Technology, United 


States National Museum. The full text! 


of that part of the paper dealing with 
“How Man Came to Know Steam” 
follows: 


Many centuries before the word steam 
was ever used, learned Egyptians knew 
that heat, whether from the sun or a 
man-made fire, could produce motion of 
fluids or vapors contained in closed ves- 
sels. Before the Israelites escaped from 


statue of a god, that of Memnon, which 
on sunny days, so report says, uttered 
sounds like the notes of a harp. This 
mystified the worshipers and drew mem- 
| bers from other sects until the priests of 
a rival belief succeeded in exposing the 
trick. Extending vertically from a water 


pipe with a tiny opening at the top near 
the mouth, fashioned like an organ pipe. 
When the sun shone it heated the water 
and the resulting movement of air up the 
pipe and out of the mouth produced the 
|sounds heard. The speaking god was a 
;mere hot-air calliope. 


| Power in Steam First 
Recognized by Mystics 


| The science,of those times was in the 
|hands of the priests but as the secret of 
their grip over the people lay in mystery, 
| they were careful to keep their discover- 
ies to themselves. Consequently, if they 
knew anything about steam we have no 
record of it. Alexander’s conquest of 
Egypt, however, brought in a new atti- 
tude toward knowledge. Her kings be- 
}came patrons of the arts and sciences; 
|the court of Alexandria became a school 
of philosophy where the learned of many 
countries gathered. In the hope of obtain- 
| ing royal favor the philosophers put their 
| knowledge into books. 
cation of one of them, Hero by name, that 
the oldest printed record of man’s knowl- 
edge of steam is found. 

Hero, who lived sometime between 150 
B. C. and 50 A. D., wrote a volume on 
Pneumatics in which for the first time he 
discussed the several properties of steam 
and described a number of mechanical 
contrivances, some of his é6wn invention 
and others probably of Roman origin, 
which made use of its power. 
known of these mechanisms is a form of 
steam turbine called “aeolipile,” but the 
book describes also how steam was used 
to open and close temple doors, transfer 
liquids from one vessel to another, and 
{support hollow balls in midair on a 
‘column of steam. None of these devices 
| had any practical use, They were the toy 
|of the philosopher and the tool of the 
mystic, each of whom considered that it 





| 
| 
| 





| 


suggest, practical uses to the masses. 
Nothing, therefore, came ‘oftheir find- 
ings. 


Steam First Used 


In Fountains 
Shortly after Hero’s time Alexandria 





Egypt there was at least one Egyptian: 


filled cavity within the statue was a small | 


It is in the publi- | 


The best | 


lessened his dignity to explain, let alone | 


The Forest Service will be represented | fell into Roman hands and a court of vic- | 
at the Congress by E. F. McCarthy, Di-| torious soldiers replaced the court of the | 


in Scientific Essay 


Europe in that period, and Solomon de 
Caus, a French architect and engineer, 
while in Italy for ideas, became intere 


' ested in the steam-operated. fountain. On 


his return to France he began experi- 
menting and both talked and wrote about 
the possibilities of steam, advancing a 
proposition for utilizing high-pressure 
steam. His enthusiasm seems to have 
broken down the last objection to experi- 
mentation and during the succeeding 100 
years, philosophers, the clergy, and engi- 
neers all over Europe were intensely 
busy. 

The Italian chemist, Branca, used a jet 
|of high-pressure: steam to turn a paddle 
wheel. Kircher, a Jesuit and teacher of 
philosophy at Rome, designed a fountain 
and forced the water by steam pressure 
to unusual heights. The English bishop 
Wilkins, a brother-in-law of Oliver Crom- 
well, made many and varied experiments 
with aeolipiles and even advanced steam 
| propositions in his sermons. 


These experimenters had just about 
reached the limit of possible develop- 
ments with the resources at hand when, 
around 1650, two discoveries were made 
which, although they had nothing to do 
with steam directly, had a very important 
bearing on the subsequent development 
of the steam engine. They were the in- 
ventions of the mercury barometer by the 
Italian, Torrecelli, a pupil of Galileo, and 
;of the air pump by Von Guericke, the 
‘bugomaster of Magdeburg, Germany, By 
the former it was definitely proved that 
the atmosphere had weight and by. the 
latter that air could be excluded at will 
from a closed vessel so as to obtain a 
vacuum. Von Guericke went further and 
rigged up a vertical cyinder with a pis- 
ton, connecting the latter by a cord and 
overhead pulley to a weight. He then 
exhausted the air under the piston with 
his air pump and immediately the piston 
moved downward, lifting the weight. 


Steam Used to 
Move Piston 


Thirty years more passed and then 
Huyghens, the Dutch astronomer, im- 
|proved on Von Guericke’s idea and ob- 
tained a vacuum under a piston without 
an air pump. He fitted up a cylinder 
with nonreturn valves and exploded gun- 
powder under the piston. Most of the 
gases escaped but as the quantity remain- 
ing in the cylinder cooled a vacuum was 
created and the piston went down jast as 
with Von Guericke. Both of these experi- 
ments demonstrated that the weight of 
ithe air was capable of doing mechanical 
work, 

In 1690 Papin, a French engineer, 
showed how steam could be used to ob- 
tain the vacuum. He also invented the 
safety valve and proposed to apply steam 
to draw water from mines, to shoot bul- 
lets from cannon, to propel boats, and te 
do many other things. He did not con- 
struct any practical engines, however, 
and came no nearer than his predecessors 
to solving the problems of making the 
piston move up and down continuously. 

Necessity produced.the next-invention, 

ngland was experiencing more and more 
j}trouble keeping water out of her coal 
mines. The pumps had been increased in 
size, gradually, until toward the close of 
the seventeenth century the largest which 
man or beast could proficiently handle 





sion, as the terms as they now stand 
would leave both sessions intermediate, 


with the possibility of Congress being | 


in session throughout the two years. 

“Tf the House will'put on an amend- 
ment to prescribe a terminating date 
for the second session, I am in favor of 
the lame duck resolution. 

Favors Unemployment Aid 
. “Unemployment legislation of a con- 
servative and economic nature should 
' be passed at this December session. Im- 
migration, of course, is related to un- 
employment. 

“As to railroad legislation, I under- 
stand there is no agreement on that 
subject. 

“I do not want to discuss the World 
Court because that is a matter for the 
other branch of Congress.” 

Minority Leader Garner’s st@®ement 
follows in part: 

“I imagine there will be no tax legis- 
lation at this session of Congress. There 
ought not to be. 

“I think the business of the country 
is as low now as it can be and that it 
will gradually get better. 

“As to Muscle Shoals, what we want 
to do is to complete that plant. I am 

' for completing it according to the engi- 


the use of the people of the United States 
both for making fertilizer and for pro- 


' duetion of power. 


“If the American people through their 
Yepresentatives in the House and the 
Senate think appropriations 
necessary for any purpose, why should 


» mot Congress appropriate according to 


the will of the people. 

“There should never be any occasion 
for a filibust@r. A limited session pre- 
vents a free expression of the American 
people. 


“I d t know the cause of the busi-| No. 22, on writ of certiorari to the Circuit | sheets c 
owe _ oe it | Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit,| golf bags, a duffle bag, a fireside stool, 
h| Which held for the taxpayer and ruled|a lamp shade, a towel and shower cur- 


ness depression. I think, however, 
might be said that the tariff bill, throug 
uncertainty and the workings of it, 
helped to accentuate business depres- 
sion. 

“As to cooperation of the parties, we 
have always cooperated with the Ad- 
ministration when the Administration 
wanted to pass legislation for the best 
wnterests of the country—like the tax| 
reduction, alien property legislation and | 
so on.” | 


More Reports of Senate 
Candidates Are Filed | 


Final reports of campaign receipts and 
expenditures were filed with the Secre- 


may be| 


| 528 (1929 docket), has ordered the case 
| restored for reargument. The opinion of 
Mr. Justice Stone upon the dismissal of 
certiorari was reported in the issue of 
} May 22. The case involves the right of 
|the Columbia Electric Street Railway, 
| Light & Power Company to abandon its 
'street railway service, while retaining 
| what they now regard as the more valu- 
| able phases of their electric franchise. 
The New York compulsory arbitration 
statute is attacked as unconstitutional in 
| its application to a contract made in 
| Massachusetts in Mead-Morrison Mfg. 
| Co. v. Marchant, No. 28, on appeal from 
| the New York Supreme Court. In Weston 
jet al. v. Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. et 
al., No. 30, the court is asked to pass 
upon sections 8713 to 8717, inclusive, of 
| the Ohio General Code, providing proced- 
jure to be followed by dissenting stock- 
holders who refuse to consent to the sale 
of corporate assets of a corporation. 
| These sections, it is claimed, compel the 
| dissenters to arbitrate against their will 
| and without the benefit of judicial appeal. 
The appeal of Wall et al. v. Bankers 
| Life Insurance Co., No. 25, arises under 
| the Iowa statutes enabling assessment 
| insurance companies to transform them- 
| selves into legal reserve companies. 
Educational Films Corp. v. Ward, No. 
350, will be the first of the tax cases 
jheard. It. raises the question of the 
| validity of a New York corporate fran- 
| chise tax law, in so far as it includes 
in the basis income of the corporation 
from copyright royalties. Educational 
Films claims that royalties from copy- 


' 


this “income tax.” 
Order of Hearing 
Somewhat of a similar character in 
ee is the case of Willcuts v. Bunn, 


that the Federal Government had no 
| power to impose an income tax on the 
gain from the sale of State and munici- 
| Pal securities. 

| Four of the tax cases, Stange v. United 
| States, No. 23; Burnet v, Chicago Rail- 
| way Equipment Co., No, 281; Aiken V. 
Burnet, No, 69, and W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, No. 115, are before the court 


jupon writs of certiorari limited to the 


validity and effect of a waiver of the 
statute of limitations. 

Burnet v. Sanford & Brooks Co., No. 
31, questions the right of a taxpayer to 
make a proper adjustment by filing 


amended returns for the years 1913 to | 


dow drape sets, window shades and cu 
tains, wood carriers. 


For the Motorist—Automobile cush- 


ions and seat covers, motorist’s cheese- | 


| cloth wiping, cleaning, or polishing kit, 
a duffle bag, jumpers or overalis for the 
car, a kit bag for sports equipment, a 
tourist bag lined with pockets, a new 
tire or so, an automobile’trunk, an auto- 
mobilist’s first-aid kit, a golf bag to go 
with the car, some cotton gloves for 
work on the car, a fold-up 
taken on trips, a corduroy or heavy cloth 
jacket for driving on trips, a pair of 
serviceable knickers, a bag for marketing 
via automobile, a raincoat to keep in the 
car for emergencies, a sleeping bag for 
camping, a tent for camping trips, a good 
tool bag, a towel in a special case. 
Fathers’ Needs Few 

For Father Whose Wants Are Simple. 
—A new tire for the car, an automobile 
trunk, a backgammon set, something in 
the bedding line (tinted sheets), a golf 
bag. a duffle bag, a heavy jacket for 
outdoor work or play, mesping aippers, 
a comfortable chair, a bath robe, a book 
cgver, a packet of cheesecloth for use on 
the car, clothing bag, some cotton gloves, 
a desk set, a collapsible boat, a fireside 
stool, a game table of some sort, plenty 
of handkerchiefs, a set of jumpers or 
loveralls for work on the car, his own 
|laundry bag, a new raincoat with a case 
ito store it in the car, shoe bags, a new 
pair of suspenders, a sweat shirt for the 
gym, a utility tarpaulin, a tool bag, a 
tourist bag, a towel and shower curtain 
ensemble, something in the luggage line, 
|more underwear of the sort he buys, a 


| rights cannot lawfully be included in| wash-cloth case or a set of wash cloths, 


|a new waste basket, a wood carrier. : 

| For Adults Only.—A vase of artificial 
| flowers, awnings for the sun parlor, back- 
| gammon sets, a bath ensemble set, tinted 
and pillow cases, a boudoir chair, 


tain set, a few aprons, cushions and seat 
covers for the motorist, an automobile 
trunk, an automobilists’s first-aid kit, 
Bar Harbor chair and cushion set, a bath 
robe, a bird-cage cover, book covers and 


oat to be) 


r-| roe bedding, self-help bibs, bootees and 


aby shoes, baby clothes (ask about the 
|modern specialties in the baby depart- 
jment), a padded coat hanger for the 
|baby, prints for the nursery walls, a 
|doll, a fitted case to take care of baby 
things, some handkerchiefs for the baby, 
|@ heating pad, hot-water bottle covers, 
|mattress covers, powder puffs, screen 
| for the nursery, sleeping slippers, venti- 
| lator screens, washcloths in sets, a waste 
basket for baby. 

_A Son or Daughter, 4 to 14—Box 
kites, cloth books (scrap books, story 
| books), curtains for the children’s 
}rooms, duffle bags, fancy dress costumes | 
jand play suits, children’s hassocks, | 
jackets in corduroys and other heavy | 
washable materials, a play tent and an 
| Indian suit to go with it, tinted sheets, | 
|life-size toy animals, long-wear air- 
planes, bags of all sorts (mostly for toys! 
and sports), fabric balls, bathrobes! 
(lar fe and small), bean bags, certain 
bedding needs, book covers, children’s 
|golf sets, canvas-covered trucks, indi-! 





jall sorts of children’s clothes in stand- 


‘ard sizes, juvenile sewing sets, clothing | 


| bags, padded coat hangers, some cotton 
| gloves, doll houses, new dolls’ clothes 
| (for a change), the Boy Scout first-aid 
|kit with instructions, a flag, gloves 
| (washable), handkerchiefs (in quan- 
tity), a hot-water bottle cover, iceboat 
jand skate sails, indoor quoits, jumpers 
and overalls, a kit bag for sports, knick- 
ers for sister, individual laundry bags, 
|}@ mattress cover for each mattress, 
|more play clothes, a raincoat with a 
| carrying case, rodeo rope, jump rope, 
sailboats, a motto sampler for little sis- 
}ter, a three-panel screen, shoe bags, a 
| sleeping bag for the boy camper, sleep- 
jing slippers, a slumber set, bright sus- 
|penders for the boy, sweat shirts, wall 
| prints, tenpins, tents of all sorts, indi- 
| vidual towels, a toy miniature golf 
| course, a boy’s or girl’s trunk, more un- 
| derwear, a fabric ventilator for the win- 
ow, individual washcloths, colorful 
waste baskets. . 


| 
} 


| vidual chairs of one sort and another, | 


}mercial game reproduction, and W. E. 


‘Senator Norris on 


magazine bags, boudoir slippers, braided | Authority to Lease Island 
rugs, bridge-chair covers, setting caps, | 


a new overstuffed chair, chukkers and| 
arkas, a clothing bag, padded coat 
Camere, cotton for milady’s dressing ta- 
ble, cotton gloves (work), a new set of 
curtains, a desk set, a door stop, dress 
bags, a collapsible boat, fitted cases, 
game tables, washable gloves, handker- 
chiefs, a hassock, a heating pad with 
decorative cover, a hooked rug, plenty 
of stockings and socks, India prints, 


To Boston Sought in Bill 


The draft of a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lease Governors 
Island, Mass., to the City of Boston was 
submitted to the House Nov. 29 by the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. 
The city has built its municipal airport 





on the mainland and wants to fill in to 
include Governors Island. 


| 
} 


rector of the Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, who will speak on for- 
est research problems of the region; R. 
C. Hall, Aeting Director of the Forest 
Taxation Inquiry, on taxation of for- 
est propergies and farm woodlands; L. F. 
Kellogg, and Ralph K. Day, of the Cen- 
tral States Experiment Station, on for- 
est planting, and protection of woodlands 
from grazing, respectively; and R. D. 
Garver, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, on prospective markets for hard- 
woods. W. B. Grange, of the Biological 
Survey will speak on forests for com- 





Tharp, of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, on the effects of forests in check- 
ing soil erosion. 


State Power Rights 


Does Not Agree With Position) 
Of Federal Power Commission | 


Opposition to the position taken by | 
the Federal Power Commission in its an- | 
nual report stating that the primary re- 
sponsibility in controlling water-power , 
projects rests with the individual States, | 
was expressed Nov. 29 by Senator Nor- 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

In reference to the report, which was 
made public by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Senator Norris 
made the following oral statement: 

“T don’t agree with Secretary Wilbur. 
I think it is a step toward the annihila- 
tidén of the Federal Water Power Act. 
If we permit the power companies to 
build dams and not make an accounting | 
as to cost as a basis for rates and pos- 
sible recapture, we have made it impos- 
sible for the Government effectively 
either to recapture at the end of the pe- 
riod or to give the people during the pe- 
riod a reasonable rate for electricity, 

“It is to comply with the wish of the 
power trust. It is practically to take 
the Federal Government out of the 
power field and turn it. over to the 
States.” 

The report of the Power Commission 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
has the chief responsibility in safeguard- 
ing the interests of naviggtion and the’ 
Federal properties that may be affected | 
by projects. In other respects, it was 
stated, the control of these developments 
is largely amateur of State interest. (V! 
U. S.- Daily 2956:2.) | 


Aid in Stabilizing Wheat 


philosophers. Science fell into disrepute 
in its most powerful stronghold. Four- 


were being used. Here then was a definite 
need for more power. 


teen centuries passed before men again | 


turned in large numbers to the study of 
the world of nature. During all this time 
there appears to have been nothing writ- 
ten on steam. 

On the revival of learning in Europe 
at least five Italian philosophers trans- 
lated Hero’s book, but with one exception 
they were indifferent to practical me- 
chanics. Baptista Porta, a mathema- 
tician of Naples, in his translation and 
commentary, however, did suggest, by 
drawings and descriptions, apparatus for 
using steam to raise water, and Italian 
architects, keenly alert for means of ef- 
fecting fountain displays then in vogue 
for villa gardens, were the first to at- 
tempt practical applications of the idea. 
This happened about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 


Italy set the architectural style for 


| Lack of Boiler 


| Hinders Invention 
| 


| Hero, Porta, De Caus, Huyghens, and 
|Papin had contributed all the rudiments 
\for a power machine which simply 
lawaited the touch of some mechanical 
| magician to form a complete structure, 
| That touch was given in 1698 by Capt, 

Thomas Savery. He was an English coal- 
|mine owner and gperator. In the year 
| cited, he constructed and patented a ma- 
|chine for raising water “by the impellent 
iforce of fire.” This represents the first 

attempt to utilize fuel as a practical 
jmeans of doing mechanical work. His 

engine was not in actual service, how- 
lear: because no one knew how to make 
| boilers and pipes strong enough, to resist 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
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hensive record of the daily activities 


Daily w to present a complete and compre- 
of the Government of the United States n 
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of the forty-eight States. Believing tha 


t such a daily newspaper, without. editorial 
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1916, eliminating losses under a contract 
with the United States during those 
years after obtaining judgment against 
the United States for their total. 

The two remaining cases,. United 
States v. Equitable Trust Co. et al., No. 
21, and Mott v. United States, No. 78, 
were instituted by the United States to 
recover moneys paid out of the funds of 
the Indian, Jacksow Barnett, which the 
court has already found were originally 
ébtained from him by his wife at a time|a set of drawers, a set of wash ¢ 
when he was mentally incompetent. |with a case, a set of window drapes, 

The order in which these cases will be | some of the new window shades, a wood 

heard, subject to change by the court or | carrier. P 
Teport, as of Oct. 22, by Senator-elect | action of counsel, is: 350, 20, 21, 78, 22,| For College People, Including the Young 
f McGill showed receipts of $847.50 with | 23, 231, 69, 115, 25, 528 (1929 docket),| Business Person.—Backgammon sets, a 
i disbursements of the same’ figure. | 28; 29, 210, 30 and 81. Bar Harbor chair with a cushion set, @ 


| sports jackets of corduroy, etc., a sports 
| kit bag, durable sports knickers, a laun- 
| dry bag, market bag, powder puffs of 
}one sort and another, radiator covers, a 
| rug pattern, a paneled screen, a shampoo 
| jatket, shoe bags, silverware cases, a 
|sleeping bag, sleeping slippers, slumber 
set, smocks, a table pad, tapestry prints, 
telephone accessories, a tool bag or case, 
a tourist bag, a set of towels, a trunk 
or a case in the new types of luggage 

oths 
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Expense of Living Growing | Prices in Northwest Asked 
As Factor in Fixing Wages | The aid of the Federal Farm Board to! 


[Continued from Page 1. | stabilize the price of wheat grown in the | 
basis have been established, prices should | Northwest was sought on Nov. 29 by| 
| be obtained quarterly on the items of the | Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, who 
budget in order that at any quarter an | conferred with Chairman Alexander 
actual cost could be assigned to the| Legge and Samuel R, McKelvie, of the 
budget. In order to show the changes | Board. 
in the purchasing power of the wage| Senator Steiwer explained that’ wheat | 
dollar, as measured in terms of living,| grown in the Northwest is a soft grain 
the percentage changes in the cost of {for export, different from the hard 
the budget in differerit cities should be| wheat grown in the Middle West. Re- 
published quate cent efforts of the Board to stabilize 
The work should be done by the Gov- | wheat produced in the Middle West have: 
ernment, the Commissioner stated, in or- | been helpful, the Senator said, while that | 
der that the statistics be impartial and | grown in the Northwest has not had the 
omplet~ enefits of such efforts, 


tary of the Senate, Edwin P, Thayer, 
Nov. 25, in accordance with the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act ty Senator Alle.: 
(Rep.), of Kansas, and Senator-elect 
George McGill (Dem.,, of Kansas. 

Senator Allen reported contributions 
eer and expenditures of $809.77, ac- 
cording 
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to information made available 
at the office of the secretary. Senator- 
elect McGill reported contributions of 
$1.777.50 with disbursements | of - §1,- 
/ 686.01. A previous report by Senator 
Allen showed among h’‘s disbursements 

eontribution of $500 to the Republican | 
State Central Committce. A _ previous | 
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Baty of Labor. 


Displeases Union,' 
Says Labor Chief Seer etary Davis: in His Annual Report Points to Necessi 
1 eae. ng Skill of Workmen . ' , 
Replaced: by Machinery 


Mr.. Green Says That. Ap- 

pointment Should Have 
| Been Made From Ranks 
_ Of American Federation 


Phe | officers arid members of . the 
American Federation of Labor have al- 
ways believed that the Secretary’ of 
Usbor, sitting in the President’s Cabi- 
i¢t, ‘should,.come from the American 
‘ederation of Labot,” declared William 
jreen, president of the American Féd- 
gration of Labor, on Nov. 28, following 
the. appointment. as. Secretary of Labor 
pf William N. Doak, Washington legis- 
lative representative of the Brotherhood 
of: Railway Trainnien, announced the 
same day by President Hoover. 
| Defending his appointment, of ‘Mr. 
Doak, President Hoover’said that. he did 
nbt feel that. he could consent to. the prin- 
eple of. debarment of the railway em- 
ployes or other labor unions or associa- 
tins from:the opportunity or aspiration 
id “attain any office in the land,” despite 
Nr. Green’s opposition. (The full text 
of: the President’s. announcement was 
blished*in -the issue of Nov. :29.) 
{When ‘informed of the ‘appointment of 
Nr. Doak; however, Mr. Green expressed 
lis “disappointment” in the statement, 
vhich follows in full text: 
| The President of the United States has 
een fit to select a Secretary of Labor 
utside the recognized American .labor 
movement. The right of the President 
to select the members of his. Cabinet 
is freely recognized by all classes. of 
people regardless of political or economic 
affiliations. President Wilson selected 
the first Secretary of Labor from the 
erican Federation of Labor. His suc- 
céssors, President Harding and President 
olidge, did likewise. The officers and 
embers of the American Federation of 
Labor have always believed that the Sec- 


“retary of Labor sitting in the President’s 


Cabinet should come from the American 
Federation of Labor. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is regarded. as_ the 
American labor movement, speaking for 
American labor. 
The officers and members of this or- 
anization believe that the Secretary of 
bor sitting in the President’s Cabinet 
should be a man who understands. the 
American labor movement, its, problems 
and the thought and mind of American 
labor. We have always held that the 
Department of Labor should -be:the in- 
strumentality through which labor. could 
express.its mind and judgment upon eco- 
nomic and industrial problems affecting 
the well-being of working men and 
women through a Secretary of Labor to 
the President of the United States and 
his Cabinet. It.is a-strong reason why 
we earnestly urged the President to se- 
lect a Secretary of Labor from the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
There are many men connected with 
the. American Federation-of Labor who 
‘meet all the political and..economic re- 


\ Quirements necessary to. serve as Secre- 


tary of Labor. Why some one outside 
the American Federation of Labor has 
been: selected is a question that can not 
be answered by labor, and one which it 
is difficult to understand. The officers 
and member& of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, myself included, are keenly 
disappointed because the President failed 


give the American Federation of Labor 
nitjon in the selection of a Secre- 


i 


Name of Catholic Group 
Omitted in Relief Article 


In The United States Daily. of Nov. 13 
because of a. typographical. error the 
name of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference was omitted from the last 
paragraph of an article.on the work of 
the churches for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. The paragraph, dealing with a 
regram. recommended by the Federal 
ouncil of ‘Churches of Christ in America 
to the churches generally, should have 
read: 

“(h)*Send delegates and reports of 
your work to the conference on ‘Perma- 
nent Preventatives of Unémploynient’ at 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 26-27,'1931, to be 
jointly sponsored by the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches-of Christ:in-America, the Social 
Action Department of the National Cath- 
olic: Welfare “Conference, and the Social 
Justice Committee of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, to focus the 
conscience of the nation on the problem.” 


The President's. Day 


'. At the Executive Offices 
‘ ; Noy. 29 








10:30. a, m.—Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of “Washington,- called to pay his re- 
Spects 


pects. : 

10:35..a, +m.—Senator ‘Shortridge 
(Rep.), of. California, called to pay his 
respects, 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Steiwér (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss the hydro- 
electric development of Columbia 
River at Umatilla Rapids, Oreg. 

11 a, m.—Represgentative Williamson 
(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:05 a. m.—The chairman of the 

Civil Service Commission, Thomas 

Campbell, called. to proses’ James B. 

Girand,..formerly of Phoenix,. Ariz., 

now engineer consultant to the Chil- 

ean government. in connection with: 
construction. of. rec tion. projects. 
. 11:15 a. m. — Senator Fletcher 
| (Dem.), of Florida, called to discuss 
+ appointments. 


‘\ 41:80 a, m—John Philip Hill, of 


» Baltimore, former Representative in 
ongress, called to pay his respects. 
11:45.a.'m. —Miss Ruth Morgan, of 

Yew York, called to discuss the World 
ourt. 
12 Sempoprecentative Evans (Rep.), 
f Glendale, Calif., called. Subject of 
anference not announced. 
2315 Bern th British Ambassa- 

, Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to pre- 

pede oad Rabindranath Tagore, Indian 


a: 


) p.. m—Irwin B. Laughlin, 
fan Ambassador to Spain, called 
respects. 


m.—William N. Doak, newly 
Secretary of Labor, called 
the President for his appo:nt- 


ake : ‘ sau: 
; ‘of: day.—Engaged , with 
taf ine tcanewortale mail 
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Of Utilizing 


iment of Immigratio 





Despite . numerous economit and in-: of- thinking people toward. plans for. util- 
dustrial. improvements -in, the last few ization of areas heretofore. believed to 


fords;a’ menace that must be overcome, 
Deve jn his annual. report, ‘made public 


The. problem of keeping ‘all. our works 
ers steadily employed ‘and ,ati.a wage 
which will. safeguard their buying. power 
is of ,undeniable significance in connec- 
tion with our whole economic structure, 
the Secretary asserts. -.He points, how- 
ever, to-a new, understanding and. co- 
operation between employers and work- 
ers, : 
The: good accomplished by restricted 
immigration: is emphasized, butthere is 
a, serious . weakness -in “our system: of 
immigration control which does not pro- 
vide'’for adjusting immigration within 
the .quotas. to; the. legitimate industrial 
needs‘ of the :country,-‘Mr.. Davis de- 
clares. The immigration. law, he adds, 
should be. expanded as‘ applied to the 
expulsion -of ‘extremists. 

Following in fyll text is an authorized 
summary containing excerpts from the 
report: 

This is my tenth ‘annual, and final, 
report as Secretary of the United States 
Department of Labor.’. From 1921°: to 
1930, it has been my privilege to have 
served. as Secretary..of . Labor under 
Presidents: Harding; - Coolidge, and 
Hoover, during a most. important: period 
in .the industrial life of our Nation. 
Many striking changes of vital impor- 
tance in the economic field and through- 
out industry generally have. occurred 
since 1921. Let-me briefly mention some 
of these changes affecting the well-being 
of our people. , 

There has been a. gtadual decrease in 
the working hours and a betterment of 
working conditions, ~with - increases in 
wages in nearly all sections of: our coun- 
try, with the consequent benefits in the 
way.of better homes, improved’ stand- 
ards .of living, better schools, civic im- 
provements, more and better parks and 
recreational centers. With these may be 
noted the great. advances and improve- 
ments in transportation service by rail, 
water, and air, and a tremendous pro- 
gram. of improved road and_ highway 
construction necessary to _ keep pace 
‘with the extension and increase in mo- 
tor. transportaton, both for business and 
recreation. * * * 

May I call attention to the fact that 
studies made by governmental agencies 
during the past five years have only 
confirmed our general “knowledge as to 
overdevelopment in many of our indus- 
tries. The potential overproduction and 
overdevelopment in. coal, textiles, etc., 
are also apparént in agriculture. 


Loss to Industry 
From Unemployment 


Our country cannot be wholly pros- 
perous. unless the industrial and agri- 
‘eultural conditions -in. the various: sec- 
tions of the Union are uniformly satis- 
factory. When our more. than: 45,000,- 
000 of gainfully employed persons are 
considered in their entirety it is at once 
agoeeens that they comprise the bulk 
of our buying power. dleness among 
any considerable portion of this group, 
regardless. of. the cause,. means ‘irrepa- 
rable loss to business and industry. This 
is one of the great problems which have 
been particularly noticeable of recent 
years—the problem of keeping all our 
workers steadily employed and at a wage 
which ‘will’ safeguard ~ their buying 
power, which is of: ‘undeniable’ signifi- 
cance in connection with: our whole eco- 
nomic ‘structure. : i 
. While ‘inventive genius and the new 
wants and desires of our, population, par- 
ticularly “in connection ‘with the radio, 
the automobile, the airplane, and other 
varied articles of daily use, all creating 
new. avenues of employment for our 
workers through the marvelous: adapta- 
tion of steam, electricity, and other nat- 
ural and artificial agents to mechanical 
performance. are constantly bringing 
about new occupations, ‘there is all too 
frequently. a hiatus between the time 
when: men -are released from one em- 
‘ployment. until. they can be -placed in 
other occupations. 

The seriousness of the situation as it 
affects the workers thus released by this 
era of ‘mechanization and mass’ produc- 








a pathetic ‘side, particularly noticeable 
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among workers’ who have reached: or | 


tion can not be ignored. Indeed, it has 
paced middle’ life and who, after hav- 
ng. spent the best work years of their 
existence: in a-‘specific line of employ- 
ment in which they are Specially trained 
and experienced, suddenly find them- 
selves forced to yield» their skilled op- 
erations to machine performance. They 
face the difficulty of securing remunera- 
tive employment in some new vocation, 
both ‘because of new methods of pro- 
duction and the seeming policy to have 


younger ‘men engage in the same. 
Usefulness of Labor 
Replaced by Machinery 


, While. we. recognize the value of in- 
ventions and the efficiency of. labor-sav- 
ing devices, we must-also recognize that 
the genius ‘for inventing mechanical de- 
vices must be augmented by ways and 
means of: utilizing the men and women 
which those devices often displace. With 
every labor-saving machine there should 
be devised a way of using the worker 
whose labor is saved, regardless of 
whether or not he has reached middle 
life. His training, efficiency, and expe- 
rience must not be scrapped while it has 
yet remaining a large store of useful- 
ness. 

It is with much satisfaction that I say 
a further. word concerning this new un- 
derstanding and cooperation betweén em- 
ployers and. workers which has made it- 
self so encouragingly felt in industry 
during the. period I have been serving 
as Secretary of Labor. Good will and 
understanding. abound in a measure far 
beyond that for which we had the faint- 
est hope a few decades back. Even dur- 
ing the present unemployment depres- 
sion, from which the country is now be- 
ginning. to. emerge, tolerance and peace 
asserted themselves between the leaders 
of labor, industry, and business, and on 
the-part of the workers in such a way 
as to prevent any lapse in the confidence 
which exists in our Nation, 

-The good that has been accomplished 
by restricted. immigration is not limited 
to the people of the United States, It 
has obliged’ governments of ‘the rest of 
the world M3 oem ees — 
problems’ of overpop on,.* It’ 
| Grated to alla; 
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j les, die ‘to the expectancy, or pos- 

ainlty of migration to the Unite sites. 
‘has stim m and, emi- 
stion to. comprise other ‘has’ the 
nited States‘and has turned ‘the wo 
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| ity. to speak, read, and write ,the Eng- | 












years, ‘there’ irs ‘still overdevelopment in {| be incapable of supporting large popula- 
many. industries, and: mechanization af-' tions. eee Ce 
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The general law of 1917 makes’ possible 
the. exclusion of ‘the: mentally, morally, 
and. physically unfit, and in addition the 
quota-limit . system «affords American 
wage earners. partial protection from the 
competition that formerly resulted from 
unlimited immigration from Europe. The 
quota system also makes. possible.'a pre- 
examination of intending immigrants at 
are consulates in their home coun- 
ries. 43) 


This is highly inyportant in a humani- |} 
tarian sense, for it. has resulted.in cut- 
ting down rejections at our seaports 
of entry toa minimum. The same ma- 
chinery might well be utilized to pro- 
vide for adjusting .immigration. within 
the quotas to the legitimate industrial 
needs of the country. This, however, is 
not possible under existing law, and, to 
my mind, therein lies the most serious 
weakness in our system of immigration 
control. 


In previous reports. and in various 
other ways I have repeatedly. advocated 
the adoption of a- scientific. system of 
selecting our immigrants within the es- 
tablished quotas, with’ a view to meet- 
ing demonstrated needs for the service 
of such immigrants in the United States. 
The industrial ‘depression during the 
past: year has more clearly.than ever 
shown the need for this departure from 
our present haphazard method of im- 
migration control. 


Choice of Immigrants 
For Definite Labor Needs 


In the past Lhave gone no further than 
to-recommend that the law.be so amended 
as to provide that the. entry of immi- 
grants for whom there is a demonstrated 
need in the United’ States should be ex- 
pedited-by the simple. .expedient of. ac+ 
cording them a preference in the issuance 
of visas. In the light of experien¢e dur- 
ing the ast year, however, I am now 
convinced that no mew and unattached 
immigrants coming for the purpose of 
seeking employment ‘should be admitted 
to the country unless it had been pre- 
viously determined by the Department 
of Labor that there was an actual need | 
for the kind of service they are qualified 
to render in this country. 


I would apply this rule to all immi- 
gration, whether it is subject to quota- 
limit control, as in the case ‘of natives 
of European countries, or outside’ such 
control, as is the case with natives of 
New World countries.. I would exempt 
from this plan of control immigrants 
coming to join near relatives already in 
the United States. I have always advo- 
cated liberality in the matter of reunit- 
ing families, and-my attitude has not 
changed in this respect. 

I strongly recommend that Congress 
consider the feasibility of adjusting the 
quota system so that it will prove an 
acceptable substitute for the laws and 
parts of laws that relate only to Chinese 
and other Oriental immigration. Of- 
ficials. who have immediate contact. with 
the administration of these laws assure 
me that many of them are now of no 
value, and some of them even detrimental 
from an administrative standpoint.. In 
the event of the consideration of. legis- 
lative proposals along this. line, care 
should be exercised . to preserve in: the 
law provisions which safeguard, the.gen- 
eral principle of. strict -limitation, ~\° 

I am firmly convinced ‘that the law re- 
lating to the expulsion ‘of extremists 
ought. to be ‘amended ‘to. provide ‘that 
any alien what at.any- time after entry 
to the United States become affiliated 
with any organization the purpose of 
which is to supplant our form.of govern- 
ment with a totally different system, or 
who engages independently in advocating 
such . change, through force or violence 
arid not by the exercise of the peaceful 
methods provided by the Constitution, 
should ‘be deported from the United 
States. , 

While the administration of the nat- 
uralization laws has_ been: vastly’-im- 
proved, I feel that there is need for ad- 
ditional legislation, -and I accordingly 
recommend the following: 

_ (1) A codification of ‘the naturaliza- 
tion laws as a part of a comprehensive 
code relating to aliens. : | 

The laws at present form a patchwork 
of legislation which lacks both uniform- 
ity .and systematization. The revised 
edition of the naturalization laws‘ of 
July 1, 1929, shows clearly this need, * | 

(2) The enactment of:a law providing } 
for revocation of citizenship of persons 
who commit felonies or acts of gross im- 
morality within five years subsequent to | 
their. acquisition of. citizenship, 

_ Under existing statute a certificate of | 
citizenship may not be canceled for such | 
crimes. 

(3) That a law be enacted’ to require | 
an applicant definitely to establish abil- | 
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| lish language, and to. evidence a com: 


prehensive knowledge. of -our ‘system’ of 
government. 


Vote on World Court Plan | 
Said to Need Extra Session | 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


Senate, those favoring it can seek to | 
bring immediate consideration of it. 

The action of the President in an-| 
nouncing Nov. 28 that the World Court 
Protocol would be submitted to the Con- 
gress at the short ‘session “somewhat 
complicates the situation” with reference 
to Muscle Shoals, Senator Norris stated. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon. 
chairman of the Senate Committee of 
Conferees on Muscle. Shoals Legislation, 
stated Nov. 28 that he would call the 
conferees together mext week in an ef- 
fort to remove the deadlock which has 
bound the conference since it was named 
during the last session. 

Senator Moses in Opposition 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, declared Nov. 29 that he would 
continue to oppose Government opera- 
tion of the Alabama: plant, even if such 
refusal on his part should necessitate an 
extra session of Congress, 

“I find on. arriving in Washington,” 
the New Hampshire Senator said, “a 
widespread apprehension lest there 
should be an extra session of the 72d 
Congress, This apprehension apparently 
‘arises from the belief that such a ses- 
sion would prove to ‘be an impediment ‘to 
the restoration of business prosperity. 
I am told further that we! may: obvia 
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“m er immigration: taws- are’ strong’ .in | 
says’ the -Secretary: of © Laboy,.James. J. some. particulars. and weak: in .others. 


| 000 worth'of goods’ to Russia. The bait | 








Representative Fish En- 
‘ dorses Plan to Admit Only 
Nationals _ From Recog- 

nized Countries 





| 
Restriction of immigration from’ coun- 
iries having no diplomatic relations with 
the United States, including Soviet Rus, 
sia, will be proposed ‘in a bill to -be in- 
troduced in: the: Efouse Dec. 1 by Rep- 
resentative Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheel- 
ing, .W. Va., for enactment at the com- 
ing’ session of. Congress, Representative 
Fish .(Rep.); of . Gartison,; N.Y.,. an- 
nounced ina radio address Nov. 29.. The 
reason, Mr. Fish’ said, is the difficulty of 
deporting alien communists to a country | 
not recognized by the United States. - | 

Mr. Fish is: chairman’ of the House} 
Special Committee investigating com- 
munist* activities in the United States 
and his address was from Station WMAL 
in Washington over the:Columbia Broad- 
casting System. - He said the Committee 
in its coming recommendations. to the! 
House probably: will recommend the! 
Bachmann bill. He said the United | 
States is not disposed to be blackmailed 
into: trading’ with® any country. 

Russia Wants, Prestige 

Russia, -he. said, wants diplomatic. re- 
lations not for. trade. but for prestige 
and. to spread revolutionary propaganda, 
He said the most effective way of com- 
bating communists is the fullest possible | 
publicity of their fundamental principles | 
and aims. 

Mr. Fish said he was: speaking per- 
sonally and not as chairman. An au- 
thorized summary of his address, which 
was -delivered in the National Radio; 
Forum, sponsored ‘by the Washington 
Star, follows in full text: 

The investigation. has convinced: me 
that the surest and most effective way of 
combating communism jin this country 
is to give the fullest possible publicity 
to -the fundamental principles and aims 
of‘the communists, which are the. same 
throughout the world, as they are not 
likely to prove acceptable to any con- 
siderable number of American ‘citizens, 
unless camouflaged by other extraneous 
issues, such as unemployment insurance. 

It is expected that the committee re- 
port and recommendations will be ready 
to submit to the Congress within the 
next few weeks. ; 

Representative Carl Bachmann 
West Virginia hails from a State where 
there are Communist activities in. the 
coal fields... Due to. his former service 
on theHouse Immigration Committee, | 
he has special knowledge of the immigra- | 
tion laws, and. I am ‘informed that he 
intends to introduce, next Monday, on the 
convening of Congress, a bill restricting 
immigration: from all countries, includ- 
inf Soviet Russia, with whom we do not 
have. diplomatic . relations, owing to. the 
difficulty of deporting alien communists 
to a-country not recognized by the 
United States. 

Not,Menace at Present ! 

I am not an alarmist, and do not. con- | 
sider the revolutionary doctrines of the 
communists.in-the United States to con- 
stitute a menace at the present time to 
our Republican form .of Government, but 
they are a real threat to certain indus- | 
tries, such. as:textiles, ‘coal mining, gar- 
ment. workers, .marine transportation, 
fur workers, and are beginning to cause 
considerable trouble through the crea- 
tion of nuclei and the issuance of shop 


| 





- papers in the automobile industry, lum- 


ber. industry,: and . in. numerous: many- 
facturing” centers. throughout: the Na- 


tion. hi 348 oer 
. Im: the-farming - State, of. Minnesota 
the,communists polled this. year an av- 
erage of approximately 10,000 votes for 
their State ticket. i 
The growth, propaganda and activities | 
of-the communists in-the United States 
has been steadily increasing since. 1925, 
when the Department of Justice was de- | 
prived of its powers to deal with the! 
revolutionary activities of the com- 
munists. Since then’ the communists 
have taken the- leadership’in three big 
textile strikes, at Passaic, New Bedford 
and Gastenia, involving about 40,000 
workers, not for the purpose of helping 
secure increased wages for the employes, 
but ‘to incite 'sa* revolutionary spirit 
through a continuation of the strike. The 
same tactics were ‘fdllowed in other com- 
munist’ strikes in“ various industrial cen- 





| ters of the country. 


What'are the facts of our trade with 
Russia? Back iti 1913, when.we recog- 
nized ‘the Imperial Russian Government 
and were on friendly relations with ~ it, 
our total ‘éxpott trade with: Russia 
amounted to less than $20,000,000, and 
last year withdut recognition of the Sov- 


Trade Has Increased | 
tet Government;: we exported $86,000,- | 


of the Soviet trade is constantly dangled | 


before the bulging eyes of our manufac- 
turers and they are told that if they will | 
only use their influence to bring about | 
the recognitions of Russia there will be | 
an immediate market for all their goods. | 
The fact.is that without ‘recognition we | 
are doing four times as much trade: with | 
Russia as we did when we.recognized | 
the’ czar’s. regime.- But, on the’ other | 
hand, Great Britain: and Germany, both | 
of which have recognized the Soviet gov- 
ernment, are dcing four times less trade 
than they were before the World War. | 


Steam Properties Known 
By Ancient Egyptians 


| 
| 
[Continued from Page 2.] } 
the steam pressure necessary to raise the 
water from the deeper mines. 
But before discouragement could set 
in, Thomas Newcomen, an ironmonger 
and blacksmith of Dartmouth, England, 
came forward in 1712 with his atmos- 
pheric steam engine, one of the most re- 
markable inventions of any age or time. 
From this, the growth of the modern 
steam engine is definitely traced. New- 
comen had the same old vertical cylinder 
and piston but he injected cold water into 
the cylinder,to condense the steam, and 
added valve. gear which enabled the 
engine to keep up_its motion as long as 
steam was provided. Then began the age 
of steam.and the. steam engine, for the | 
later developments of which the world is 
indebted to Watt,. Evans, Corliss, De 
Laval, Parsons, and many others. | 





ship, and. I. believe would be far more 
detrimental to .the.. economic. interests 
than even the unknown perils of an extra 
session, kia * 

“For 10 years. I have: opposed. govern- 
mental operation-of Muscle Shoals,” he 
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ji Library 
For Rural Youth 





‘Committee Also Considers 

~ Promotion of Parent Edu- 
cation as Aid to Children’s 
Reading 





‘ The aim to:make libraries.as accessible 
to rural children as: moving picture thea- 
tres constituted part of the program of 
the National Committee on Home Educa~ 
tion during its session at the United 
States Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 
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Declares Some Employers ‘Grossly and Persistently’ Vio- 
lating Law Dealing With Labor Compensation 





State of Utah: Salt 

The Utah wage collection law “is so 
grossly and persistently violated by some 
employers” thaé some means of preven- 


State Wage Collector, W. L. Piggott. 


*Wages are being ground down to the| 
lowest: possible level,” Mz. Piggott said, 
“even as low as $2 a day, and the maxi- 
mum reaching to $3.20 for common labor 
and an average of $5.50 for skilled labor, | 
except where labor is organized. | 

“A goodly number of employers take 
advantage of the unemployment situation 
to force unjust agreements upon em- 
ployes as conditions. of employment, even 
requiring them to take half of medium 
wages in stock‘ in’ their corporations, | 
much of which has no present value and | 
may nevér« have. 

“As we look into the law we find that 
the jaw specifiés when wages are, due 
and payable, but there is no penalty for | 
the -violation. ‘The law provides _ pay- | 
ment periods, but there is no penalty for 
violation, The law provides a penalty 
for failure to pay wages when due, but 





Lake City, Nov. 29. 


Photograph by Horydezak. A 
Long wave transatlantic radio signals are continuously measured 
‘and’ automatically recorded at the United:States Bureau of Stand- 
This is -done by the device shown above, 
located in the Bureau’s laboratory for special radio transmission 
research. The instrument records measurements by printing-dots 
which are afterward connected with solid lines drawn by hand to 
indicate fluctuations in strength of the waves. 


In its: discussion the committee also 
considered the promotion of parent edu- 
cation through the extension of library 
ifacilities in qualifying them to guide 
| their children. a statement issued by the 
Department Nov. 28 announced. The 
|statement follows in full text: 


“Parents’ Bookshelf” Urged 

The session was: held in the Office of 
Education, Department of Interior, at 
the invitation of Commissioner William 
John Cooper, and attended by representa- 
tives of six organizations, the National 
| Education Association, the American 
Library Association, the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the National University Extension As- 
sociation, and the United States Office of 
Education. 


A “Parents’ Bookshelf” was urged by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
!Teachers for every school and public li- 
brary, with the aim of creating study 
| groups in every school center. This is 
| expected to meet the outstanding demand 
of-.parents to: secure choice books on 
parental education. 

How to give the farm boy and farm 





Wage Collector of Utah Seeks Means | girl access to books as well as to the 
To Enforce Just Payment of Workers 


movies was another discussion. Promo- 
| tion of rural book supply through schools, 
|libraries, State universities, and State 
\library agencies, was urged by the Com- 
(mittee. It was agreed that the county 
library system applied to every State is 
a most effective means of furnishing 
rural people with books. 


Guidance on Radio 


There should be some guidance which 
| will result in “listening-in” on valuable 


no means are provided for enforcement. | educational broadcasts, the Committee 


The law defines private and public em-| 


ployment and provides 


4 | pointed out. 
time schedules, |" ]t js also the committee’s conclusion 


but provides no penalty for violation.| that boys and girls will read good books 


The law prescribes how and with what! 


no penalty for violation. 


wilful refusal to pay wages a misde-| 
meanor, but as the wilfulness and’ in- 
tent must be shown technicalities render} 
this section of little value. 


| as readily as they read bad or weak ones, 


|payments are to be made, but. provides | j¢ properly guided in school, and if they 


The law makes | are taught good reading habits which 
| will hold after school, a real interest in 
| books and book reading will be created. 
Those who attended the conference were 


| Morse. A. Cartwright, New York City, 


“The law provides a wholesale joker in| for the American Association for Adult 
the phrase that the collection law. shall | Education; F. K. W. Drury, Chicago, Il.; 


not apply in cases ‘where an agreement 
exists between employer’ and employe 
providing different terms of pay.’ 

“The law excludes those engaged in 
farm, dairy, agricultural, horticultural, | 
viticultural pursuits, banks and merean- 
tile. houses, stock and poultry raising, 


and household service. 


Matthew Dudgeon, Milwaukee, Wisc., for 
| the American Library Association; Mrs, 
Hugh Bradford, Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, Winnetka, Ill.; Mrs, 
J. N. Saunders, Washington, D. C., for 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Miss Sue M. Powers, Memphis, 
|Tenn., for the Natior.s| Education Asso- 








“Unless some real teeth are enacted, | ciation; Prof. George B. Zehmer, Char- 
this law, together with the law govern- | lottesville, V a., for the National Univer- 
ing contracts, will permit. unscrupulous |sity Extension Association, Commissioner 
employers to continue to steal from de-| William John Cooper L. R. Alderman, 


fenseless women and children that 
rightfully ‘belongs to them.” 


and Ellen C. Lombard, for the United 


whieh, 
‘ ‘States Office of Education. 











The Railroads Carry 
| Traffic — and Taxes 


A Message from 


L. A. Downs, 
President, 


Illinois Central System. 





Every taxpayer has a direct 
interest .in. the. preservation of - 
railway transportation. 

The railroads carry a substantial 
part of the general tax burden. 
Loss of patronage impairs their 
ability to bear that burden. 

The railroads pay for their own 
roadways and pay taxes on them. 
The roadways used by other 
methods of transportation are 
provided by the’ taxpayers and 
are untaxed. 

In some commumities railway 
taxes constitute more than half 
the support of public schools. In 
some others there are abandoned 
railway lines which cannot be 
taxed. 

Taxpayers ought to think twice 
before denying their patronage to 
the railroads. Choosing trans- 
portation is equivalent to voting 


On taxes, 


Constructive criticism and -sug- 
gestions are invited. 


Kano 


Chicago, December 1, 1930, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The taxes of. the Illinois Central System for 1929 
amounted to $12,823,014. This ‘was almost equal 
to the entire net income that was realized in 1929. 
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ttle, Scouting, Submarine 
And Base Divisions to Be 
Created Under New As-' 


signment of Ships 


' The United States Fleet will be di- 
ae into four “forces” under a plan 
"Teo 


1, 1981, as approved by Charles Francis; 
'Xdams, Secretary of the Navy, the De-, 
ent of the Navy announced Nov.;} 
(A summary report of the reor-| 
ganization was published in the issue} 
of Noy. 29.) 

The reorganization is to take place} 
after fleet concentration at Panama and 
will affect only the United States Fleet 
proper operating along the coasts of) 
the United States and from the naval 
stations at the Panama Canal Zone and_| 
Hawaii. The four forces will comprise | 
the “battle force,” the “scouting force,” | 
the “submarine force,” and the “base| 
force,” while the plan calls for six ma-| 
jor changes in the general reorganiza- 
tion, according to the announcement. | 

The Department’s statement follows) 
in full text: | 

New Organization 

The new organization— 

(1) Designates four “forces” of the} 
United States Fleet: the Battle Force, | 
Scouting Force, Submarine Force and 
Base Force. 

(2) Provides for a “Second In Com-} 
mand” and “Third in Command” of the 
United States Fleet. 

(3) Eliminates the sub-division of the | 
Fleet hitherto known as the “Control 
Force,” assigning the units now at- 
tached to that Force to two of the new} 
Forces. ; | 

(4) Establishes for each type of ship | 
in the Fleet a senior “type commander,” 
with subordinate type commanders in the 
Battle and Scouting Forces, in order to 
facilitate and standardize the normal | 
training, operation and maintenance of 
each type of ship of which the Fleet is| 
composed. 

(5) Re-numbers, and i: some cases, re- | 
groups, the divisions attached to the; 
United States Fleet. In the case of de-| 
stroyers, substitutes the older term “flo- | 
tilla” for the term “squadrons.” 

(6) Provides for changes in certain | 
flagships to take place during the fiscal | 
year 1931. | 

The United States Fleet, with its new} 
Forces, will be, as at present, under the} 
command of an Admiral with the title! 
of Commander-in-Chief, United States} 
Fleet. There will be no change, there-| 
fore, in the rank and title of the pres- 
ent Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Jehu} 
V. Chase, USN. Admiral Chase will re-| 
tain the USS TEXAS as his flagship! 
until the new 10,000-ton cruiser CHI-| 
CAGO, scheduled for commissioning in| 
the spring, has completed her trials and} 
shake-down cruise, at which time the} 
CHICAGO will relieve the TEXAS and| 
the latter ship will be assigned to Bat-| 
tleship Division One of the Battle Toren) 


Batiie Force | 
The Battle Force, United States Fleet, | 
will be composed of Battleships, Battle 
Force; Cruisers, Battle Forte (when as- 
signed); Destroyers, Battle Force; Air- 
craft, Battle Force, and Minecraft, Battle | 
Force, which includes the aircraft at! 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. The Battle Fore2| 
will be under the command of an Ad-| 
miral with the title of “Commander Bat- | 
tle Force, United States Fleet and Second 
in Command, United States Fleet.” The! 
Battle Force will comprise the vessels 
of the United States Fleet normally op- 
erating in the Pacific and not assigned} 
to the Submarine or Base Forces. The 
present Commander-in-Chief, Battle, 
Fleet, Admiral Frank H. Schofield, 
U. S. A., will retain his rank but will! 
have his title changed to “Commander' 
Battle Force.” The USS CALIFORNIA 
will remain as flagship of the ships 
operating in the Pacific and grouped un- 
der the Battle Force. 
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The Scouting Force, United States 
Fleet, will be composed of Cruisers, 
Scouting Force; Destroyers, Scouting 


Force; Aircraft, Scouting Force, which 
includes the aircraft at Coco Solo, Ca- 
nal Zone; and Training Squadron, Scout- | 
ing Force. The Scouting Force will be| 


under the command of a Vice Admiral| coffee, ground and roasted in the United | 
with the title “Commander Scouting’ States last year for every person living | 


Force, United States Fleet and Third; 
in Command, United States Fleet.” The 


ization to be effective Apr.|. 
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Every Two Hundred Said to Secure Live- 
lihood From Fisheries 


| 
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Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series 


of 


articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with | 


By R. H. Fiedler 


Chief, Division of Fishery Industries, Department of Commerce 


HE fishing industry occupies an 
important. place in the industrial 
structure of the Nation, one per- 

son in every two hundred obtaining, in 
whole or in part, a livelihood from it. 
These persons are located in widely 
scattered cities and hamlets along our 
eastern coast, from Maine to Texas; 
on the west coast, from Alaska through 
Washington, Oregon and California; 
and in our Great Lakes region, to- 
gether with other interior lakes and 
streams. 

A portion is employed by large 
fishing and preserving companies, and 
other allied industries, although, for 
this latter respect they are much like 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits; 
hence group action is almost impos- 
sible with them. 

In order to coordinate the activities 
of the fisheries and develop new or 
better methods and practices, the Di- 
vision of Fishery Industries conducts 
statistical, economic, and technological 


studies. 
GTATISTICS: Certain types of sta- 
tistics for our commercial fisheries 
have been collected by this Division 
for many years. The latest survey 
reveals that these fisheries are in a 
sounder economic position than at any 
time in their history, the annual catch 
now exceeding 3,090,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $116,000,000 to the fisher- 
men. This consists of about 2,662,- 
000,000 pounds of fishery products 
which are used for food, and about 
428,000,000 pounds which are used 
mainly in the manufacture of by- 
products. 

Fishery products enter the market 
fresh, preserved, or as by-products. 
In 1929 about 800,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $70,000,000, were marketed 
fresh; 122,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$15,000,000, were frozen; 84,000,000 
pounds, valued at $14,800,000, were 
packaged; 100,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $15,000,000, were cured; 690,000,- 
000 pounds, valued at $101,000,000, 
were canned; and the by-products of 
the fisheries were valued at about 
$24,000,000; thus making the products 
of the fisheries in the hands of whole- 
salers and manufacturers worth in the 
neighborhood of $250,000,000. 

ERHAPS there is no other field in 

which statistics play such an im- 
portant role as in the fisheries, for 
there they serve a dual purpose. First, 
they are needed in the program of 
conservation, and second, they are 
used by the trade in guiding its ac- 
tivities. 

By the collection of proper statistics 
on the catch and method of capture, 
the biologist is able to follow the con- 
dition and trend of the fisheries, and 
he is thereby enabled to detect whether 
overfishing is. occurring, These. sta- 
tistics, coupled with biological data on 


* * 
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_ In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 2, Mr. Fiedler continues his discussion of the functions of the 
Division of Fishery Industries, telling of the economic and technological studies 


conducted for the industry. 
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Eight Pounds of Coffee Per Individual 
Prepared in This Country During 1929 








Total Amount Ground and Roasted Was 20 Million Pounds 
Above Quantity Two Years Before 


the fisheries, enable the biologist to | 
offer constructive regulatory measures 
to perpetuate and build up the fishery. 
Acceptance of recommendations ob- 
tained by a study of this nature has | 
done mych to assure the continuance | 
of the crab industry of Chesapeake | 
Bay, which in 1980, it is estimated, | 
will produce one of the largest catches 
on record. Statistical surveys are also | 
in progress to determine the catch re- | 
turn per unit of effort in the Columbia | 
River salmon fishery to obtain data 
for use in conserving the fishery. { 
To date it has been determined that | 
from 1909 ot 1925 the average catch | 
was fairly uniform. However, since | 
1925 there has been a steady decline | 
from 196 pounds average catch per | 
man per fishing day to 102 pounds in | 
1929. Analyses of the catch of mack- 
erel, together with biological research, 
have made it possible to predict the 
magnitude of annual mackerel catches 
in the North Atlantic in advance of | 
the season. A prediction of this na- | 
ture is of inestimable value to the | 
fishermen, for it gives them a basis 
upon which to outfit intelligently for 
the fishery. j 
s * 
‘XOMPLETE annua) statistical sur- 
veys are now made of the fisheries 
of all of our coastal States and cer- 
tain annual data are being collected 
for the fisheries of the Great Lakes 
and for some sections of the Missis- 
sippi River and tributaries. Bulletins 
on these subjects are issued annually. 
The sbove statistical data are of 
economic interest in so far as the | 
trade learns from them the extent of 
the catch of fish. As a further service 
to the trde, monthly statistics are 
collected on the landings of fish at 
Boston and Gloucester, Mass., Port- 
land, Me., and Seattle, Wash.; on the 
holdings of fish in cold storage, and 
amount of fish frozen. Quarterly sta- 
tisties are collected on the production, 
consumption, and holdings of fish oils. 
Biannual statistics are collected of 





| 
the -nseld stocks of canned oysters | 
| 


in the hands of producers, and annual 


statistics are collected on the produc- 


tion of canned fishery products and 
by-products, the production of the 
shad fishery of the Hudson River, and 
the amount of sponges sold annually 
on the Tarpon Springs Exchange. 
These figures are published currently 
and disseminated to parties upon 
request. 


The Division is attempting to collect 
trade statistics which are of the most 
value to)the trade, and welcomes sug+ 
gestions as to the type of statistics to 
collect consistent with the funds avail- 
able for this work. Only recently, at 
the request of parties in the oyster in- 
dustry, the Division began the bi- 
annual collection of statistics on the 
unsold stocks of canned oysters in. the 
hands of packers on certain dates of 
the year. 


| ees practices of unauthorized at- | 
' 


jout as a patent agent or patent attorney 


| continuing to practice before the Patent 
| Office although unauthorized so to do” 


; having been passed by the House, are a 


| trade marks, and a bill (H. R. 11852) 


\is to incorporate into one act the vari- 


Affecting Patents 


And Trade Marks) 


Measures to Revise Laws on 
Copyrights Also Pending 
On Calendars of Senate 
And the House 





Fifteen bills and, resolutions dealing 
with patents, trade marks and copy- 
tights will be pending before the igus | 
of Representatives, the Senate, and their | 
Committees when Congress convenes 
Dec. 1. 

Three of the measures have been 
passed by the House and one of the 
three has been reported with amend- 
ments to the Senate. Two more have 
been reported to the House and the re- 
maining bills and resolutions are pending 
before the two Committees on Patents. 

The bill (H. R. 699) which has been! 
passed by the House and has been re- 
ported with amendments to the Senate 
is entitled “An act to prevent fraud, de- 
ception, or improper practice in connec- 
tion with business before the United 
States Patent Offiee, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Protection of Public 

This bill, according to accompanying 

reports from the Committees of both 





Houses, is aimed at the protection of | ° 


the public, especially inventors, from un- | 


torneys and would make it unlawful for | 
any person to practice or hold himself 





unless he is duly recognized to practice 
before the Patent Office. 

Unregistered and disbarred persons, 
the reports point out, have been impos- 
ing upon inventors “by surreptitiously 


and under the provisions of the bill, the 
United States courts will be permitted 
to impose suitable penalties for such de- 
ceptive practices. The bill seeks to pro- 
tect inventors “and to reach those who 
fail to comply with the regulations in 
force in the Patent Office and who can 
not be reached by the Commissioner,” it 
is reported. 

The two bills now before the Senate 
Committee on Patents for cenntieatien.| 


bill (H. R. 2828) which is designed to 
protect trade marks used in commerce 
and to authorize the registration of such 


which seeks to amend the statutes to 
provide for copyright registration of 
designs. The purpose of H. R. 2828, 
according to an accompanying report, 





ous Federal trade mark acts, to over- 
come any inconsistencies in the laws and 
to remove defects and apply the com- 
mon law of trade marks to interstate 
commerce, 


In the language of the report the bill 
“attempts to simplify proceedings, to 
remove technical obstructions, to make 
trade mark property more secure, and 
to make remedies against infringement 
more direct and certain; to save time 
and expensive litigation; to provide an 
l entry system at practically the cost of 
| administering the same, so as to make 
it possible for manufacturers to learn 
what marks are goine used by compet- 
ing manufacturérs; to speed up ihe 


protess by which marks to American 


eign countries, and, generally speaking, 
to obtain whatever benefits registration 
may give to the greatest possible num- 


| 


A bill (H. R. 11852) would encourage 
jindustrial designs by applying to such 
designs the same character of protection 
that is applied under the copyright laws 
|to artistic productions in works of art 
| such as statuary and painting. The Com- 
mittee’s report on this bill asserts that 
|the present laws which attempt to pro- 


| tect industrial designs by granting de- 
i sign patents are “unquestionably a mis- 


fit and a failure as it takes months to 
obtain a design patent and the commer- 


| cial value of the design may be destroyed | 


by cheap imitations before the patent 


jis issued.” 


According to the report the bill sub- 
stitutes originality instead of absolute 








There were more than eight pounds of | was a substantial increase in the grind- 


in this country, according to informa- 
tion furnished Nov. 29-by the Bureau 


ing of spices in this country last year, 
both in quantity and in value, though! 
|the percentage of increase in the latter | 


Scouting Force will comprise the ves-| ofthe Census.’ This amount, which -was|WaS more than double the percentage 
sels normally operating in the Atlantic| more than 20,000,000 pounds in excess} of increase in quantity. 


to the Submarine | 
The present Com-| 
Vice Admiral; 


and not assigned 
or Base Forces. 

mander Scouting Fleet, 
Arthur L. Willard, U. S. N., will retain 
his rank but will have his title changed | 
to “Commander Scouting Force.” The! 
USS ARKANSAS will be retained as! 
Vice Admiral Willard’s flagship until 
the inauguration into the Fleet of the | 
new 10,000-ton cruiser AUGUSTA,! 
scheduled for commissioning in the 
spring. The AUGUSTA will relieve the | 
ARKANSAS, whereupon the ARKAN-| 
SAS will be assigned as flagship of the} 
Training Squadron. Scouting Force. | 

Eliminate Control Force 

The Submarine Force, United States | 
Fleet, will be composed of all subma-} 
yines of the Fleet and the submarine | 
bases at New London, Coco Solo and| 
Pearl Harbor. The Submarine Force 
will be under the command of a Rear | 
Admiral with the title “Commander Sub-} 
marine Force, United States Fleet.” The | 
present Commander Control Force, Rear 
Admiral T. C. Hart, United States Navy, ! 
will have his title changed to Commander | 
Submarine Force, and will retain the} 
submarine tender BUSHNELL as his 
flagship. 

The Base Force, United States Fleet, 
will be composed of Train Squadron 
One, normally serving the forces operat- 
ing in the Atlantic, and Train Squadron 
Two, normally serving the forces op- 
erating in the Pacific. The Base Force 
comprises such auxiliary vessels of the 
Fleet not assigned to other forces, to- 
gether with such combatant vessels, air- 
craft and land forces as may be assigned 
for the service of the fleet or base de- 
fense. The Base Force will be under 
the command of a Rear Admiral with 
the title “Commander Base Force, United 
States Fleet.”” The present senior com- 
mander of the Fleet Base Force, Rear 
Admiral William D. MacDougall, United 
States Navy, will have his title changed 
to Commander Base Force, United States 
Fleet, and will have as his flagship the 
submarine tender ARGONNE, 

Under the reorganization, the term 
Control Force, will be .eliminated from 
the United States Fleet. Submarines in 
the present Control Force will be as- 
signed to the Submarine Force, and Mine 
Squadron 1 will be assigned to Minecraft, 
Battle Force. 

With the inauguration of “Type Com- 


of the total ground and roasted in 1927, 
was done only. by those establishments 
engaged primarily in this work and does 


|not include. that of the. strictly retail 


stores, it was. stated. 

The following information 
nished by the’ Bureau: 

The total amount of coffee ground and 


was fur- 


The amount of coffee ground and 


novelty as the requirement of validity, 
and substitutes copying, instead of mere 
| possession of an arctile embodying the 
| protected design, as the requirement of 
| infringement. = i 
Copyright Revision 

Revision of the copyright law in the 
; United States and permission for this 
| country to enter the International Copy- 
i right Union is the aim of a bill (H. R. 
12549), which is on the House calendar, 


| roasted last year was about 400,000,000 | having been favorably reported to the 


roasted in the United States last year | 


by establishments engaged primarily in 
this work was 1,074,697,033 pounds, which 
was greater than the amount in 1927 
by more than 20,000,000 pounds. There 





nianders” into the Fleet, a new policy | 


is established. Type Commanders, 
United States Fleet, will be specifically 
designated by the Department. Each 
Type Commander, United States Fleet, 
will exercise such control of vessels of 
the type attached to other forces as the 
Commander-in-Chief may direct. Each 
Type Commander will prepare and sub- 
mit for the approval of the Commander- 
in-Chief, United States Fleet: 

(1) Instructions for the operation and 
maintenance of the type; this to include 


|gunnery, ordnance, engineering, com- 
|munications, construction and repair 
items. 


(2) Policy as to the ship organizations 
| for the type. 

(3) Policy as to material alterations, 
and limits therefor, to cover all ship de- 
| partments. 
| _ (4) Studies of battle plans and dispo- 
| sitions for the type of ship, 
| Fleet “types” are designated by the 
Department as battleships (with their at- 
|tached aircraft); cruisers (with their 
jattached aircraft); destroyers (with 
their tenders); submarines (with their 
tenders, rescue vessels, and submarine 
bases); aircraft (with carriers, tenders, 
and bases at the Canal Zone and Pearl 
Harbor); minecraft (including minelay- 
ers and mine sweepers). 

Re-numbering of divisions of the Fleet 
will not affect the makeup of the Fleet 
as announced in the new Fleet operating 
plan of October 8, 1930. 

Re-grouping of battleships and cruis- 
ers provides for operation of all first- 
line battleships, excepting the ARKAN- 
SAS, in the Battle Force; of all cruisers, 
for the present, including the new 





itt neetteerennemnstisimmniies 


pounds less than the total imports of 
coffee in this country during the same 
period, about 90 per cent of which came 
irom Brazil and Colombia. The 


year, however, was valued at approxi- 
mately $66,200,000 more than that of the 
coftee imported. The total value of the 


| coffee roasted and ground last year was 


$368,585,012, an increase of about $17,- 


| 600,000 compared with 1927. 





cruisers buliding, in the Scouting Force.’ years previous. 


The value of the coffee per 


cents a pound, about a cent higher than 
the average for 1927. 
ground last year was 52,420,311 pounds 
as compared with 48,835,816 pounds in 





1927, an increase of 7.3 per cent, while! 


the value of these spices increased from 


| $17,288,077 to $19,822,451, a gain of 14.7 


per cent, 


As the purpose of these preliminary | 
figures is to make the census statistics| 


available at the earliest possible date, 
thus insuring their maximum current 
value, they are subject to revision, and 
may vary considerably with the final 
figures, though it is believed that the 
difference will not be of any great im- 
portance. The industry as defined for 
census purposes covers, in general, the 
roasting and grinding of coffee and the 
grinding of spices for the trade. Some 
of the establishments, the number of 
which increased from 784 to 937 in the 
two-year period, are engaged wholly 
or principally in these activities, but a 
large number are jobbing concerns, 
wholesale groceries, or establishments 
which roast and grind coffee and spices 
for retail units operated by them. 
There wete 8,690 wage earners in the 
industry, an increase of 485, while the 
amount of wages paid out increased from 
$9,537,473 to. $10,669,312. The total 
value of all the products of this industry 
increased from $384,281,306 to $404,535,- 
275, while the cost of materials, con- 
tainers for products, fuel, and purchased 
electric current’ increased from $284,- 
652,793 to $293,893,128. The value added 
by manufacture last year was $110,642,- 
147, which was a little more than $11,- 
000,000 higher than what it was two 


/ 





value | 
‘of the coffee roasted_and ground last | 


pound, | 
based on the total output and the total! 
value, last year wes approximately 34.3) 


The total spices | 


| House. 

| Practically all industries, authors, play- 
| wrights, screen writers, composers and 
artists support the revision proposed by 
this bill, it is stated in the House Com- 
mittee report, and book publishers, mo- 


| 


j tion picture producers, newspapers and | 
magazines and theatrical managers sup-; 


port the principles of the bill. 


The general revision of the copyright | 
law provided by this bill is outlined in} 


the report as follows: “(1) Automatic 
copyright by which the copyright is con- 
ferred upon the author upon creation of 
| his work, a right so limited by various 
provisions of the bill as to be made a 
privilege; (2) divisible copyright, which 
permits the assignee, grantee, or licensee 
to protect and enforce any right which 
| he acquires from an author without the 
|complications incident to the old law; 
| (3) international copyright, which en- 
ables American authors merely by com- 
plying with the provisions of this act, to 
secure copyright throughout all the im- 
portant countries of the world without 
further formalities.” 

This bill also covered three bills (H. 
R, 6987, 6988 and 9689) which previously 
had been introduced but had not been 
acted upon by the House Committee, and 
combined “the results of all hearings and 
all conferences.” 

Another bill (H. R. 11) which has 
been reported out with amendment by 
the House Committee on Patents, which 
is entitled “‘A bill to protect trade mark 
owners, distributors, and the public 
| against injurious uneconomic practices 
in the distribution of articles of stand- 
ard quality under a distinguishing trade 
mark, brand, or name.” 

This bill, the report states, permits a 
contract between vendor and vendee, in 
special classes of commodities, by which 
the vendee agrees not to resell the com- 
modity specified except at a stipulated 
price. It guards the rights of retail 
dealers, according to the majority re- 
port, and “restores the liberty of con- 





manufacturers may be registered in for- ; 


| ber of manufacturers.” | 


The United States Naval Observ 


United States Naval Observatory 
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atory at Washington, which now 


occupies many buildings containing up-to-date scientific instru- 
ments, had its beginning 100 years ago in a small building con- 
taining only a transit borrowed by a naval officer from the Coast 


Survey, according to information 
observatory. A feature of the i 
was establishment in 1905 of the 
time signal. 

graph 


made available on behalf of the 
nstitution’s century of operation 
world’s first regular naval radio 


The main observatory building is shown in the photo- 


above. 





to enable large producers to dictate to} 


dealers the price at which an article 


shall be sold at retail; (2) there is no 
public demand for the bill; (3) it legal- 
izes contracts which are now unlawful; 
(4) it is directly aimed at the system 
of open and fair competition; (5) the 
bill has no bearing upon the chain-store 
problem; and (6) the retailer can get 
no permanent benefit from the bill. 


In addition to the foregoing there are | 


pending before the Senate Committee on 
Patents a bill (S. 415) to authorize the 
licensing of patents owned by the United 
States; a bill (S. 203) to provide com- 
ulsory licenses for unused patents; a 


bill (S. 4711) relating to the joint owner- | 


ship of patents and applications for pat- 
ents and the distribution of proceeds 
arising under such patents and a bill to 
validate patents granted on applications 
of joint applicants when one or more 
have been misjoined through inadver- 
tense, accident or mistake. A bill (H. R. 
1932), which is identical with S. 415, has 
been introduced in the House also and is 


before the House Committee on Patents. 

Two Senate resolutions have been in- 
| troduced and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee. One of these (S. Res. 16) would 
authorize the President of the Senate 
to appoint a special:committee of five 
Senators to investigate and appraise the 
present practice and procedure in the 
Patent Office and “to discover any evils 
which may exist.” 

The other (S. Res. 101) would author- 
ize the Committee on Patents of the 
Senate, or ahy duly authorized sub- 
committee, to investigate “the extent to 
which the rights of persons engaged in 
art, literature, science, mechanics, and 
the useful arts in their original thoughts, 
conceptions, and ideas leading to inven- 
tion and discovery have been and may be 
considered in law, equity and common 
usage as property and proprietary rights, 
and the extent to which such persons 
nave been or may reasonably be pro- 
tected in the commercial or other use of 
—_ original thoughts, conceptions and 
ideas.” 








Immigration Visas Issued in Month 
Reduced Far Below Usual Figures 





State Department Figures Sh 
October to Brit 


Immigration visas issued by American 
consuls were cut far below the usual 
quotas during the month of October, ac- 





by the Department of State, following 
the announcement by President Hoover 
that he was already putting into effect a 
rigid restriction of immigration. 

Only 983 visas were issued to immi- 
grants from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland as against a usual monthly quota 
of 5,477, the figures. of the Department 
of State showed. Visas to German im- 
migrants during October were 428 
|against a usual monthly quota of 2,163. 
Visas to immigrants to the Irish State 





1931. Total quota, 1930-31, A; er 0 
nonpreference, C; balance on date indicate 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Andorra .. "Fe 
| Arabian Peninsula 
Armenia 
Australia 
| Austria . 
Belgium 
| Bhutan 
| Bulgaria . 
}Cameroon (British 
| Cameroon (French) .. 
} China ue 
| Czechoslovakia 
| Danzig, Free City 
| Denmark 
| Egypt 
| Estonia 
| Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
; Germany 
Great Britain and North 
Greece . 
Hungary 
| Ieeland 
| India 
Iraq 
| Trish Free State . 
| Italy [ 
Japan 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
| Monaco 
Morocco 
| Museat 
| Nauru 
| Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway ...... 
New Guinea ..... 
Palestine 
Persia j 
Poland ... 
Portugal . ; ; 
Ruanda and Urundi 
| Rumania ‘ 
Russia, Euro 
Samoa ..... 
San Marino 
eS Were sbece ercccenesd 
South Africa, Union of ......eee.e0e-00> ‘ 
|South West Africa ........ ee hae 
Spain ie Ph ad. 
Sweden 
Switzerland ead 
Syria ad The Lebanon 
Tanganyika ... ah 
Togoland (British) ...... 
Togoland (French) ..,......-se+0++ 
i) eT oe 





ern Ireland ... : : : 





pean and Asiatic ........... 





Yugoslavia 


Total .. 


tract which has existed under the com-| 


mon law from the earliest times and 


luntil the enactment of the Sherman 


Anti-trust Act in 1890.’ 


A minority report opposes the pas- 


sage of this bill on six 
merated as follows: (1) 





Note: The above figures represent vi 
uota, Reports on many other visas for 


month for which allotted. 
The figures given for visas issued at 


cording to figures made public Nov. 29; 


ow Only 933 Were Issued in 
ish Immigrants 





were only 90 as against a usual quota 
of 1,487. 

On the other hand 261 visas were 
issued to Russian immigrants, al- 
though the monthly quota is only 232. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
|has announced that he intended to in- 
troduce a resolution at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress calling for the com- 
plete stoppage of all immigration for the 
|next two years save for the relatives of 
|; American citizens. (The full text of 
Mr. Reed’s statement was printed in the 
issue of Nov. 24.) 

The Department’s figures regarding 
soars visas follows in full text: 





Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
number of quota immigrant visas granted, preference, B; 


ay Dt 


A B Cc DvD 
100 : ; 100 10-15-30 
100 65 f 35 10-31-30" 
100 : . 100 =. 8-31-30 
100 8 5 87. 10-15-30 
100 2 59 39 10-81-30 
100 2 35 63 10-81-30 
1,413 268 138 1,007 10-31-30 
1,304 139 185 980 10-31-30 
100 s ¢ 100 =: 9-80-30 
100 42 ‘ 58 10-31-30 
100 aes ’ 100 9-30-30 
100 ‘ ‘ 100 = 9-30-30 
100 5 45 50 9-30-30 
2,874 1,020 . 1,854 10-31-30 
100 6 35 59 10-31-30 
1,181 233 90 858 10-31-30 
100 21 28 51 10-15-80 
116 20 28 68 10-31-30 
100 . 
569 215 ; 354 10-31-30 
3,086 236 682 2,168 10-31-30 
25,957 2,428 5,520 18,009 10-31-30 
65,721 1,213 6,782 57,726 10-31-30 
307 119 7 188 10-31-30 
869 298 57L 10-31-30 
100 7 93 10-31-30 
100 4 10 86 8-31-30 
100 14 86 10-15-30 
17,853 105 5,060 12,688 10-31-30 
5,802 2,142 102 3,568 10-81-30 
100 5 95 9-30-30 
236 23 54 159 10-31-30 
100 4 96 9-30-30 
100 5 95 10-31-30 
386 133 ‘ 253 10-31-30 
100 11 31 58 10-31-30 
100 1 2 97 10-31-30 
100 12 88 10-31-30 
100 100 §=9-80-30 
100 5 100 9-30-30 
100 : 100 =9-30-80 
3,153 181 856 2,:16 10-31-80 
100 ‘ 57 43 9-30-30 
2,377 511 262 1,604 10-31-30 
100 ; f 100 = 9-80-80 
100 18 10 72 10-81-30 
100 8 11 81 9-80-30 
6,524 1,985 ; 5,589 10-31-30 
440 135 306 10-81-30 
100 100 = 8-81-80 
295 81 214 10-15-30 
2,784 515 554 1,715 10-31-30 
100 ' 100 = 9-80-30 
100 7 4 89 10-15-30 
100 ; 100 9-80-30 
100 20 80 10-15-30 
100 1 99 10-15-80 
2652 102 . 150 9-30-30 
3,314 462 455 2,397 10-81-30 
1,707 518 2 1,187 10-31-30 
123 44 79 10-81-30 
100 , ‘ 100 = 9-80-30 
100 a4 100 9-80-30 
100 ea 100 9-80.30 
226 108 1 117 10-81-30 
100 ' diel . 
845 213 57 575 10-31-30 
153,714 13,647 21,228 118,689 


sas actually reported as issued under each 
which quota numbers have been allotted to 


istant consulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the 


the end of a given month are, therefore, in 


aes CNUs; some cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Island, provisional 
ts purpose is’ in character and are less than the total obtained at a later date. f 
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Of Pan America © 
To Be Discussed 


Representatives From 21] 
Republics of North and 
South America Invited to 
Conference Next Year | 








Americans from 21 republics of North, 
South and Central America will meet 
to discuss: mutual questions of commetce 
at the Fourth Pan American Commery- 
cial Conference to be held Oct. 5 to 12, 
1931, at Washington, Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan Americai 
Union, announced Dec. 1, 

Invitations have been sent to cham: 
bers of commerce, national commercial 
organizations, and colleges and univer- 
sities in both North and South America 
asking these organizations to send deles 
gates to the conference, which is to be 
similar to the last Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference at Washington in 
1927. 

Invitations Issued 

Dr. Rowe’s announcement in behalf o 
the Pan American Union follows in fu 
text: 

Economic and commercial questions 
fecting the 21 republics of the Wester: 
Hemisphere will be discussed by the busi 
ness leaders of the interested nations 
the Fourth Pan American Commerci 
Conference, to be held here Oct. 5 to 1 
1931, for which invitations have ju 
been issued by the Pan American Unio’ 


Several hundred chambers of commerce 









business administration, and similar or-\ 
ganizations and universities in Latin) 
America, were invited to send delegates) 
to the conference. Official delegations | 
will represent the governments of the 21 
nations at the sessions, which are un 
the auspices of the Pan American Uni 


Preliminary preparations for the 
sembling of the conference have be§n 
placed under way and the official pro 
gram has been prepared. The a | 
cedure will be similar to that of the 
third Pan American commercial con- 
ference, which met at Washington. in 
1927. Topics for discussion will be un- 
der the general supervision of commil- 
tees, which will be appointed when the 
conference opens. \ 


Economic Problems 


Contacts of permanent value to the 
American business man will be made 
at the conference. The major questions 
of an economic and commertial nature 
now confronting the nations will be 
discussed at length, and solutions sug- 
gested where possible. 

Attention is called to the advantages 
to the universities of being able to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the prob- 
lems by the leaders of the nations. The 
aid that the university representatives 
could give the conference in the sessions 
also is notable, as the expressions of 
the educators training students for for- 
eign trade careers would be valuable. 

Dr. Rowe will be among the Americans 
who will welcome the delegates. The 


Secretary of Commerce probably will be 
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one of the speakers, as will, other. ne , 
tional figures in American life, atid the 
President is expected to send greetings. 
Mr. Hoover, while Secretary of Com- 
merce, addressed the third commercial 
conference. 

The governments of the following na- 
tions, in addition to the United States, 
were invited to send delegates: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Ven- 
ezuela. 

The program prepared for the confer- 
ence has been based upon suggestions 
from participating nations and commer- 
cial organizations, and the questions are 
intended to give commercial representa- 
tives an opportunity to study the prob- 
lems in which they are most deeply in- 
terested. 

The program includes the following 
general subjects, which contain severa 
subdivisions: \ 

Trade barriers; trade promotion an 
the development of closer relations be- 
tween commercial organizations in the 
21 republics; transportation and com- 
munication, particularly the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway plans and commercial 
aviation; consular procedure and cus- 
toms regulations; finance; and national 
and international juridical questions. 





Campaign Fund Inquiry 
Reopens in New York, Dec. 4 


Fourteen witnesses have been sum. 
moned to appear before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures at a_ 
hearing to be held Dec. 4 in New ee 
City concerning expenditures in the Ne’ 
Jersey primary and general elections, ac- 
cording to announcement Nov. 28 by Sen- 
ator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, chair- 
man of the Committee. 

The list of witnesses as announced is 
as follows: 

Frank Burks, Princeton, N. J.; Harry 
E. Stanley, Irvington, N. J.; Sam 8. Ken- 
worthy, Mayor, Belleville, N, J.; Burton 
E, Emory, East Orange, N. J.; Arthur 
Gleason, Montclair, N. J.; Bernard Can- 
non, Jersey City, N. J.; Edward Mills, 
Morristown, N. J.; James K. Shields, Ed- 


N. J., and H. H. Howland, Frank Little, 
Henry H, Curran and Warren Barbour, 
New York City. 


Bill to Bar Alien Lakor 
On Boulder Dam Favored 


Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., stated orally Nov. 28 ‘he 
will introduce a bill during the coming 
session of Congress. amending the 
Boulder Canyon Act to require that 
contractors use only American citizens 
}as laborers on the project. 

Since the Comptroller General, J, R. 
McCarl, has ruled that contracts may 
be drawn with such a proviso, it seems 
that the act itself should bar alien la- 
borers, Mr. Swing said. 


“In this unemployment and f° 





ctisis, we certainly should see 
Americans have better chances 
jobs than aliens,” he stated. 
amendment of this kind would el 
uncertainty in the minds of offie 

Mr. Swing also said he wou 
legislation which would direet t) 
American labor only on all F 
struction projects, 


it 




















ward Fonias and Morris Scheck, Newark ¢ 
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.. AvrHorizep STatements ONLY ARE PRESENTED Hertin,- Beina 
“°° PuBLishen Wirnott Comment BY THE Unirep States DatLy 


Openings to Sell American Goods 
Are Offered in Many Countries 


|guese East Africa (a); soda fountain 


Diverse List of Products Demanded by Foreign 
Nations, According to Weekly Survey Pre- 


sented by Commerce Department 


| 48812, Toronto, Canada (p); instruments, 


2 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, DECEMBER™1, 1930 © 


Trade Remuins Unsatisfactory 


surgical, 48763, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); jewelry, cheap, 48874, Regina, Can- 
ada (a); office novelty appliances and 
supplies, 48816, Milan, Italy (a); rifles, 
shot guns, amntunition and shooting ar- 
ticles, 487738, Lourenco Marques, Portu- 


and cafeteria equipment, 48838, London, 
England (a); soda fountains, 48845, Nice, 
France (p); sporting goods, 48858, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); stationery and sup- 
plies, 48841,. Quebec, Canada (p); ten- 
nis rackets and balls, golf clubs and 
balls, and rugby footballs, 48773, Lou- 
renco Marques, Portuguese East Africa , 
(a); thermometers, clinical, 48874, Re- 


NUMEROUS trade openings for the sale of American-made products | gina, Canada (a); toys, 48815, Paris, | 


throughout the world are available to exporters, as indicated by the 
many inquiries received from foreign merchants by the Department of 


Commerce. > 


Merchants for such products as lubricating machines, electric clocks, | 
near’ beer, flour mill machinery, insulating board, books and novels, soda ; 
fountains, rebuilt typewriters, carbon paper, and many other products are | Textiles: 
named in the weekly trade opportunity list, made public today. 

Among the many countries in which our goods are wanted are Vene- 
zuela, India, Yugoslavia, Netherlands, Canada, Brazil, Austria, Sweden, 
Porto Rico, France, Mexico, and numerous others, indicated in the list. 

Detailed information on the many sales opportunities listed may be had 
upon application to any branch office of the. Bureau of Foreign and Do-| 
mestic Commerce centrally located throughout the United States. 


The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
) means sole agency, in the Department's list, 


(a or p) means either, and (s a 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 

Agricultural machinery, 48767, Ca- 
racas, Venezuela (a); harvesting and 
cultivation machinery, 48762, Berlin, 
Germany (a); mills, hammer, self-feed- 
sea and nonself-feeders, for grinding 
@rain on the stalk for feed, 48834 and 
48835, Calgary, Canada (a). 


Aircraft: 

Airpianes, 48791, 
Fast Africa (a). 
4utomotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 48763, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); 48858, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); automobile lubricating ma- 
ebines or apparatus, for service sta- 
tions, 48847, Stockholm, Sweden (a 
and p). 


Chemicals: 

Caustic and bicarbonate of soda, 
48766, Caracas, Venezuela (p); ceresin, 
43790, Mannheim, Germany (a); chem- 
ical ‘specialties, 48765, Berlin, Germany 
(a); chemicals, industrial, 48860, Berlin, 
Germany (a); lacquers, 48859, Frank- 
fort, Germany (a); naval stores, 48764, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); rosin, turpen- 
tine, etc., 48768, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); rosin and turpentine, 48764, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); 48790, Mannheim, 
Germany (a); waxes, polish, 48765, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); zinc and magnesium 
chloride, sodium sulphide, and other tex- 


Nairobi, British 


tile chemicals, 48779, Ahmedabad, In-| 


dia (p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: | 


_Cosmetics and compacts, 48874, Re- 
gina, Canada (a); drugs and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, 48763, Rio de Janeiro, 


Brazil (a); medicines, prepared, phar- | 


toilet 
Colombia (a); 


and 
Medellin, 


maceuticals 


preparations, 
48828, , 


medi- 


cines, prepared, tooth paste, and shaving | 


cream, 48836, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 


medicines, prepared, and pharmaceuti- | 
cals, 48860, Berlin, Germany (a); medi-| 


cines, prepared, and toilet preparations, 
48837, Colon, Panama™~ (a); medicines, 
veterinary, and vaccines, 48767, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Automobile accessories, electric, 48775, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); clocks, electric, 
synchronous, 48774, Vienna, Austria (a 


and p);flashlights and lighting fixtures, | 


electric, 48773, Lourenco Marques, Portu- 
guese East Africa (a); floor waxer and 
polisher, eleciric, 48862, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (p); household electrical ap- 
pliances, 48773, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (a); household 
electrical appliances, 48804, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); lighting fixtures, 48772, 
Montreal; Canada (a); radio parts and 
accessories, 48833, Sao Paulo; Brazil 
(a); radio sets, 48863, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land (a); radio sets, accessories, bat- 
teries, etc., 48773, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa (a); radio sets, 
battery, and. electric, and loudspeakers, 
48770, Berlin, Germany (a); radio sets, 
midget, and dynamic speakers, 48769, 
Christchurch, New Zealand (a); refrig- 
erators, electric, and ice cream freezers, 


48771, Weltevreden, Java (a); signals, | 


traffic, 48804, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
soda fountain and cafeteria accessories, 
electric, 48838, London, England (a); 
washing machines, electric, 48862, Am- 
sterdar, Netherlands (p); wiring sup- 
plies, electric, 48773, Loureco Marques, 

ortuguese East Africa (a); wiring sup- 
plies, electric, 48775, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); wringers, electric, 48861, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (a); X-ray equip- 
ment, 48818, Berlin, Germany (a). 
Foodstuffs: 

Beer, near, 48856, San Juan, Porto 
Rico (p); canned evaporated milk, 
48783, Berlin, Germany (a); canned 
foods, 48778, Milan, Italy (a); canned 
foods, 48837, Colon, Panama (a); 
eanned fruit, 48780, Vienna, Austria (a); 
canned fruit, 48784, Berlin, Germany 
(a); canned fruit, vegetables, ete., 
48800, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
meat, especially corned beef, and vege- 
tables, especially asparagus, 48788, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); canned pilchards, 
48781, Alexandria, Egypt (a); canned 
pilchards, 48848, 48849 and 48850, 

- Alexandria, Egypt (a and p); canned 
Pineapples, and vegetables, 48782, Paris, 
fance (a); canned salmon, pilchards 


in tomato sauce, and. fruit, such as] (a) 


pears, peaches, apricots, and pineapples, 
48854, Bordeaux, France (p); canned 
Sardines, 48852, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a); coffee, green, 48738, Berlin, 
Germany (a); confectionery, 48837, 
Colon, Panama (a); flour, wheat, 48857, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); fruit (apples, 
pears, etc.), 48782, Paris, France (a); 
fruit (apples, pears, peaches, oranges, 
and grapefruit), 48876, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a); fruit, dried, 48780, Vienna, 
Austria (a); fruit, dried, 48787 and 
, 48800, Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, 
dried (apple rings, plum, etc.), 48783, 
Berlin, Germany (a); fruit, dried (ap- 
ples, apricots,*pears, peaches, sultanas, 
and raisins), 48851, Liverpool, England 
(a.and p); fruit, dried (apricots, pears, 
epochs, prunes, and raisins), 48853, 
iverpool, England (p); fruit, dried 
nes and apricots), 48852, Buenos 
res, Argentina (a); fruit, dried 
prunes, etc.), 48782, Paris, France 
@); fruit, fresh and dried, 48784, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a) ; fruit, fresh and dried 
(apples, pears, prunes, peaches, etc.), 
48785, Hamburg, Germany (a); groce- 
bles, 48777, Montevideo, 
» Pear, apricot, peach, etc., 48788, 
rlin, Germany (a); juices (fruit), 
Tups, and extracts, 48782, Paris, 
iMce (a); lard, 48783, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); lard, 48823, Caracas, Vene- 
mela (a); lard, refined, 48786, Cardiff, 
ales (a); meat extract, 48783, Berlin, 
ermany (a); poultry, 48767, Caracas, 
eNezuela (a); rice, 48857, Bogota, Co- 
~lombia (a); rice from the southern 
States, 48855, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
S, grass and vegetables, 48767, Ca- 

} Tacds, Venezuela (a); spices, cocoa, and 
» 48784, Berlin, Germany (a); starch 
Potato, rice, and corn), 48779, Ahmed- 


ruguay (a);; 





+ 


|,abad, India (p); sugar, 48777, Monte- 
"video, Uruguay (a); sugar, centrifu- 
|gal and refined, 48857, Bogota, Colom- 
i bia. (a); tallow, and palm, cottonseed, 
cocoanut, castor, and olive oils, 48807, 
| Cuatitlan, Mexico. (p); vegetables, 
| dried, 48782, Paris, France (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: | 

Hardware, shelf, 48794, Bogota, Colom- 
bia (a); hardware, shelf and builders’, 
leutlery, and hand tools, 48763, Rio de 
| Janeiro, Brazil (a); hardware, shelf, and 
‘cutlery, 48810, Vienna, Austria (a); ice 
|eream freezers, 48838, London, England 
|(a); ice cream freezers, low-priced, 
48771, Weltevredem, Java (a); knives, 
|tobacco, 48797, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
metal lath, 48795, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
| (a and p); nails, cement-coated, for mak- 
ling up boxes for packing citrus fruits, 
48865, Jaffa, Palestine (p); pipe, gal- 
|vanized, 48795, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a and p); pipe and fittings, 48798, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); sanitary equip~ 
ment, 48815, Paris, France (a); tools, 
agricultural, 48767, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); tools, hand, for road work, 48840, 
|Calgary, Canada (a); valves, flushing, 
for bathroom use, 48792, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); welding apparatuses, 
electric, both plastic are and spot weld- 
ing, 48877, Copenhagen, Denmark (a). 


| Leather: 

Patent, kid, and colored box leathers, 
| 48799, Milan, Italy (a); patent leather, 
|black and colored, 48829, Bogota, Co- 
lombia (a); skins, shark, “48800, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); upper leather, 1 
cluding calf and patent leathers, 48798, 
Bogota, Colombia (a). 
| Bogota, Colombia (a). 


Lumber and Products: 

Handles, pick, shovel, broom and 
brush, 48802, Glasgow, Scotland (a); 
| houses, knocked-down, 48767, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); oak flooring strips, and 
red gum, 48801, Piraeus, Greece (a). 


| 
| Machinery: 
Air compressors, concrete mixers, and 
power shovels, 48840, Calgary, Canada 
| (a); airplane propeller-making ma- 
ichinery, 48803, Winnipeg, Canada (p); 
belt conveyor for loading cases of 
oranges, 48870, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(p); chemical plant equipment (complete 
installation), 48867, Guadalajara, Mex- 
lico (p); coffee roasting, polishing, and 
packing machinery, 48868, Rotterdam, 
| Netherlands (p); engines, marine (gas- 
|oline), for small slow crafts, and Diesel 
| marine engines up to 250 horsepower 
| 48805, Havre, France (a); flour mill 
|machinery, 48807, Cuautillan, Mexico 
| (p); heat regulators, soot blowers for 
boilers, and automatic feed regulators 
ifor steam boilers, 48808, Berlin, Ger- 
| many (a); knife plates for tobacco 
| chopping and cutting machines, 48806, 
| Algiers, Algeria (a); meat-slicing ma- 
|chinery, 48839, Johannesburg, South 
| Africa (a); nail and screw making ma- 
chinery, 48866, Mexico City, Mexico 
| (p); oil burners, automatic, for heating, 
iand. for industrial purposes, 48869, 
Amersfort, Netherlands (p); pumps, 
|centrifugal, deep well, for irrigation 
| purposes, 48871, Jaffa, Palestine (a); 
|road-making machinery, 48804, Copen- 
| hagen, Denmark (a). 








| Minerals: 

Copper, electrolytic, 48789, Genoa, 
Italy (s a); copper, phosphor, in blocks, 
| 48864, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (p); tile, 
| floor and wall, 48795, Rio de Janeiro, 
| Brazil (a and p). 
| Motion Pictures: 
| Sound — synchronization 
48833, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a). 


| Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bottle covers (milk), 48809, Batavia, 
Java (a); cardboard boxes, cases, stands, 
pads, trays for jewelry and watches, for 
| window display, 48842, Pforzheim, Ger- 





de Janeiro, Brazil (a and p). 


Petroleum Products: 

Paraffin, 48764, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); 48765, Berlin, Germany (a); 48790, 
Mannheim,.Germany (a). 


Railway Supplies: 

Railway, tramway and shipbuilding 
materials, 48877, Copenhagen, Denmark 
a). a 


| Rubber Goods: 

Bathing caps, 48773, Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Portuguese East Africa (a); drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries, 48843, Lima, 
Peru (a); gloves, rubber, surgeons’, 
48874, Regina, Canada (a); sport rubber 
goods, 48858, Vienna, Austria (a); toys 
and balloons, rubber, 48874, Regina, Can- 
ada (a). 

Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Belting, roller skins, picking bands, 
and other leather goods for use in tex- 
tile mills, 48779, Ahmedabad, India (p); 
footwear, -high grade, 48826, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); gloves, pigskin, 48811, Munich, 
Germany (a); gloves, pigskin, one but- 
ton, men’s, 48844, Dresden, Germany 
(p); gloves, workmen’s, lined with thin 
cotton cloth, fitted with leather or wax 
cloth tops, 48873, Bremen, Germany (p); 
shoes, high grade, men’s, women’s, and 
children’s, 48822, Munich, Germany (a); 
shoes, low cut, McKay sewn, best quality, 
men’s, 48872, Baghdad, Iraq (a); strops, 
razor, 48810, Vienna, Austria (a). 


Specialties: 

Books and novels, 48841, Quebec, ‘Can- 
ada (p); cabinets, radio, 48769, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (a); cameras, pho- 
tographic, machines, ‘and developing 
equipment and supplies, 48773, Lourenco 
Marques, Portuguese East Africa (a); 
carbon paper, 48814, Quebec, Canada (p); 
dentures and false teeth anette 
equipment, 48813, Toronto, Canada (s a); 





Juan, P. R. (a); furniture, office, espe- 
cially steel desks, 48829, Bogota, Colom- 
bia (a); glassware, colored, and crystal, 
plain and decorated, cheaper grades, 


| carpets, 


equipment, | 


many (p); insulating board, 48795, Rio | 


France (a); toys, 48874, Regina, Can- | 
ada (a); typewriters, rebuilt, both) 
French and English keyboards, 48814, | 
Quebec, Canada (p); X-ray apparatus 
films, 48818, Berlin, Germany (a). | 


Bathing suits, especially wool, 
men, women and children, 48773,’Lou- 
renco Marques, Portuguese East Africa. 
(a); bathing suits, pure wool and cotton, 
48875, Scheveningen, Netherlands (a); 
wool, Chinese, chemically | 
cleaned, and matting rugs, 48793, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); cotton batting, and 


‘blue coach wadding, 48825, Christchurch, 


New Zealand (a); cotton canvas and 
drills, 48829, Bogota, Colombia (a); cot- 
ton khakis and drills, 48824, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); cotton piece goods, 48827, 
London, England (a); cotton piece goods, 
48832,.Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); cot- 
ton piece goods, especially shirtings, 
48822, Munich, Germany (a); cotton 
print goods, 48846, Vienna, Austria (a); | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] \ 
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In Several European Countries 


Industrial Situation Depressed in Austria Although Fewer | 


Bankruptcies Are Noted in Sweden, According to 
Weekly Review of World Trade 


Business in Austria continues to be} 


depressed but Sweden reports fewer 
bankruptcies, according to the weekly re- 
view of world trade issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. (Publication of 
the portion of the review relating to 
Latin American and certain Far Eastern 
countries was made in the issue of 
Nov. 29.) 


The portion of the review dealing with | 
for European nations and Australia, New 


Zealand, the Philippines and Siam fol- 
lows in full text: 


Australia 


Australia.—Business in Australia re- 
flects a growing pessimism as*trade con- 
tinues to slump. The turnover in all 
branches of trade shows a heavy de- 
crease compared with this time last year, 
and all indications point to a further 
decline. Total Commonwealth and State 
accounts to the end of October reveal a 
deficit of over £18,000,000. Building op- 
erations throughout the country continue 
to show a decline. At Sydney building 
permits issued during October were only 
121%4 per cent of those issued during 


last year, while at Melbourne permits, 
issued during September were 32 per| 


I 


cent of those issued last year. The 
unemployment situation remains acute. 
The number of unemployed at the end 
of September was estimated at 180,000 
compared with 85,000 at the end of 1928. 


It is felt that the relief of unemploy-| 
ment is the severest problem of the} 


State and Commonwealth Governments. 


Austria 


Austria.—The Austiran industrial sit- 
uation continues unsatisfactory. The de- 


mand for coal has declined because of 
mild weather and the industrial depres- 
sion. 


The iron, machinery, and lumber 
industries are suffering from small lo- 
cal demand and foreign competition. 
The Vorarlberg textile mills report a 
slight improvement in foreign orders 
and increases in working schedules. The 
leading Vienna stores report generally 
unsatisfactory business. The number of 


/ unemployed is increasing at the rate of | 


about 1,000 per day and was estimated 
at 214,000 on Nov. 15, or 69,000 more 
than a year ago. The present political 
situation in Austria is unsettled, due to 
dissension within individual parties. Un- 
til the formation of a new cabinet and 
the opening of parliament, no action is 


2 ae a ae, oe 


expected on, the tariff, commercial trea- 
ties and the proposed grain’ monopoly. 

Savings deposits in nine banks’ in 
Vienna and the .principal cities ‘declined 
| during October by almost $2,000,000" to 
$236,400,000, chiefly attributable to po- 
litical uncertainties. The gold cover of 
the National Bank at the middle of 
November ‘amounted to 38.5. per cent of 
outstanding bank notes and call liabili- 
ties, as against 39.8 per cent a month 
earlier. Receiverships during October 
|numbered 215 and bankruptcies 62, as 
; compared, with 192 and 49, respectively, 
jin September. 


Italy 


Italy.—According to a royal decree 
published on Nov. 21 the Italian govern- 
ment is authorized to declare from time 
to time that certain categories of indus- 
try are essential for national defense, and 


previous government permission for the 
establishment or enlargement of their 
plants. The first list of essential indus- 
tries includes arms and ammunition and 


tion, including radio, telephones, aero- 


| 





portation. 


New Zealand 


| New Zealand.— Business continues 
| stagnant in New Zealand, and little im- 
provement is anticipated during the hol- 
iday season. Luxury lines are practi- 


cally at a standstill, and hardware, tim-| 


ber and building materials generally 
are in little demand. Wool sales are 
opening this month faced with a large 
| carryover, heavy production and_rock- 
! bottom prices. 


that such industries must have express | 1 ‘ 
| however, are discouraging, on account — 


means of communicatién and transporta- | 


| planes, ships, and means of land trans- | 


present, 
Philippines eh 
Philippines.—Slight inprovener a 
Philippine economic conditions ‘red 
during October, owing to a stronger tone 
in Manila markets both in demand and 
price for leading export products. 
tile business improved somewhat ‘oy 
that done during the previous six m 
Although retail trade is still difficult, 
seasonal losses were regained and 
jment of staple lines to the Visayan 
j|lands followed increased trading which 
has resulted from full activity of ‘the 
sugar milling season. General i 
and indent orders are now-running '" 
especially for automobiles. 


| Siam 
| Siam.—The present condition of the 


rice crop points to an excellent harvest. 
Prospects for disposing of the surplus, 


of bumper crops in other Far Eastern 
countries and considerable unsold stocks 
of the old crop in Siam. Trade condi- 
tions in general continue unfavorable 
‘and there is little indication of 

improvement. Credits and collections are 


to sell on a cash basis only. Stocks of 
!all imported merchandise are considered 
heavy, and retail trade is only fair. 


Sweden 
Sweden.—The number of bankruptcies 
is steadily declining, totaling 689 for 
the third quarter of 1930 against 732 
during the same months of 1929. For 
|the first nine months of 1930 and 1929 
bankruptcies numbered 2,298 and 2,439, 





There is little forward | respectively. 
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wy £4 NEW FORD BODY TYPE OF “DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY us 


| 


Topay, a new Ford body type of distinctive beauty is on display by 
Ford dealers in this city and throughout the United States. It is called 
the Victoria and is distinguished by many features of design, comfort 
and convenience. It marks a new degree of value in a low-price car. 

The striking lines of the Ford Victoria are especially apparent in 
the graceful sweep of the straighter, lower top, the slanting windshield 
and the curving bustle back, with the spare wheel set at a conforming 
angle. There is a suggestion of continental design also in the shape and size 
of the side windows and the intimate four-passenger seating arrangement. 

As you. open the door and step within the car you will be impressed 
by the dignity and richness of its appointments. Many details of finish 
reflect the mode and manner of a custom-built automobile. 


The ample, deeply cushioned seats are carefully tailored and up- 


holstered in luxurious mohair or fashionable Bedford cord, optional with 
the purchaser. Both of the individual front seats have form-fitting backs 
and fold forward. The rear seat is low and comfortable, with side arm 
rests that contribute to easy riding. Satin-finish hardware gives a quiet 


touch of brightness. 


Another appreciated feature of the new Ford Victoria is a choice 
of attractive body colors in rich pyroxylin lacquer. They comple- 
ment its fresh new lines and contour and help to give it distinctive 


place on every highway. 
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Roadster and De Luxe Phaeton. 


See this beautiful new car today .at the‘showrooms.of the nearest Ford 
dealer and arrange for a road, demonstration. You. will: find much. to 
admire in its safety, comfort, and alert, capable: performance; 


FEATURES. OF THE NEW FORD VICTORIA 


Beautiful lines, colors and upholstery . . . ease of-control . . . quick aceeleration . . . 55 to 65 miles 
an hour .. . silent, fully enclosed four-wheel brakes . . 
four Houdaille double-acting:- hydraulic shock absorbers . . . Rustless Steel . . . aluminum pistons... 
chrome silicon alloy valves:.. . torque-tube drive... . three-quarter floating rear axle... , more than 
twenty ball'and roller bearings .. . unusual accuracy in manufacturing ... . reliability and long life. 
- + You will save many dollars because of the low first-cost of the Ford and the'low cost of operation. 


NEW FORD VICTORIA *625 


- Triplex shatter-proof glass: windshield... 


De Luxe Roadster .x.¢ssememese $520 
De Luxe Phaeton -.-.=e=ewe~ewe 
De Luxe Coupe Te tere rs e~ewe 
De‘Lunxe Sedan’. -: . =. s.xenewese 
Convertible Cabriolet o-eomeotere 
Town Sedan.) of ose os. <0-0-- 
F. O. B. Detroit, plus freight, delivery and’ spare tire. Bumpers are extra.except.on the De Luxe 


625 
545 
640 
625 
660 


You can purchase a Ford for 2 small down payment and on convenient, economical terms 


through the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company. 
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difficult.and a general shortage in cash © ‘ 
is causing some of the large importers’ ~ 
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ling Allowed 


iner’s Ruling Based on 
rocedural Technicality 
‘Also Prior Inventions 
Is Reversed 
* Bx PARTE PreTer Doscu. 
mt Office Board of Appeals. 


Bee A No. 835. 
tent a diebaes won issued on Nov. 
, 1980, to 


a 


Peter Dosch for oilin 

) us, on een filed Noy. 21, 

1929, Serial No. 339692. Opinion dated 
. B1, 1930, 

TLLIAMS, BRADBURY, McCALEs & HIn- 

KLE for applicant. 


missioner, and LANDERS, Examiner in 


; Opinion of the Board 
LANpDeRS, Examiner in Chief.—This is 


rejecting claims 1, 10, 11, 12 
and 13. ims 1 and 10 are illustrative 
snd read as follows: 
J. A Jubricating system for the bearings 
of a machine, comprising a pipe leading to a 
ng, a source of lubricant under vari- 
able pressure, a valve to control the flow of 
ricant from said source into said pipe, 
-operated means to open said valve, 
Means, operated by the pressure of the 
icant, to close said valves. 
- 10. A lubricating system, comprising a 
lubricant supply reservoir, a plurality of 
bearings to be lubricated from said reser- 
yoir, lubricant expelling means for forcing 
fubricant from said reservoir, a valve casing 
presenting a plurality of outlets, a plurality 


“ef consluits connecting said oulets and said 


bearings, a valve in said casing presenting a 
passage for conveying lubricant from said 
Tesetvoir to one of said outlets, and valve 
actuating intermittently engaging mechan- 
dsm operable by reciprocation of said lubri- 
cant expelling means. a 
~ The references relied upon are: Fitz- 
Id, 458450, Aug. 25, 1891; Medway, 
953, Mar. 19, 1895; Brown, 881896, 
Mar. 17, 1908. 
The invention relates to a system for 
Supplying the bearings of a machine, as) 
‘an automobile, with lubricant. In the 
form shown in figure 5 of the drawings 
the lubricant is forced by a reciprocating 
pump from a tank into a casing provided 
with a plurality of outlets. Each outlet 
is connected by a pipe to a bearing of the 
machine. A valve which has the general 
shape of a pan is provided with an orifice 
in its side and this orifice is brought into 
alignment with a selected outlet so that 


the bearing fed therefrom may be sup-! 


plied with oil. 
; Invention Described 
The side of the valve member is also 
vided with a circular series of open- 


corresponding in number and spac-| 


i to the outlets. These opening are 
ively positioned in aligment with an 
additional: discharge opening in the side 
of the casing from which oil is conducted 
back to the source of supply during those 
periods when the first mentioned opening 
of the valve is not in register with any of 
the outlets connected to the bearings. 
. The oil is delivered to the casing 
through a valve comprising a cylinder 
perforated at one side and provided with 
a piston which is normally spring-pressed 
in such direction as to close the perfora- 
tion. The oil pressure created by the 
main pump forces this piston against the 
‘action of the spring a sufficient distance 
to permit the oil to flow into the casing. 
piston is connected by a system of 
linkage to a pawl which rests on the 
upper edge of the pan. This edge is 
vided with groups of teeth alternat- 
ing with smooth portions. The pan is 
provided with an upstanding pin adapted 
to be engaged by an arm carried by a 
‘centrally located shaft. The upper end 
of this shaft is provided with a pointer 
which may manually be brought into reg- | 
ister with certain markings on the top of | 
the casing. Each of the marks so pro-| 
vided corresponds to a particular bearing | 
‘of the machine. | 

When the pointer is moved into regis- | 
ter with one of these marks the arm on} 
the lower end of the shaft engages the} 
upstanding pin on the pan and turns the) 
pan sufficiently to bring its discharge 
opening into communication with the out- | 
let of the casing which. is connected to} 
the bearing that it is desired to lubricate. | 
At the same time the pan is rotated a] 
sufficient distance to bring one of the) 
groups of teeth on its upper edge be- | 
neath the pawl. 

The pressure impulses set up by the} 
feed pump cause the valve piston to re-| 
ciprocate the pawl and feed the pan in- | 
termittently a sufficient distance to in-| 
terrupt the communication to the bearing 
cand at the same time establish communi- 
cation between one of the circular series | 
of openings in the pan and the outlet! 
leading to the supply tank. 

Basis of Rejection 

The claims have been rejected on the | 
ground of estoppel and some of them | 
have also been refused on prior art! 
patents. 2 

This application was formerly involved | 
in Interference No. 53578, with certain | 
other applications. The Examiner has| 
held applicant estopped to patent the| 
claims on appeal on the ground that they | 
could have been presented by motion| 
uhder Rule 109 in the interference pro- | 
ceeding. 4 

Interference No. 53578 was terminated 
by an award of priority of invention to, 
the applicant here. The claims in that | 
interference were directed to the same 
subject matter as‘the claims on appeal. 
We believe there is no basis for holding | 
that applicant is now stopped to patent | 
these claims. 

Such a ruling would amount to a hold- 
ing that when two applicants have been | 
involved in an interference and priority | 
has been awarded to one of them he may | 
patent only such claims common to the) 
tavo cases as actually constituted counts | 
of the interference. It not only is cus-| 
tomary but is highly desirable to select a, 
few representative claims as counts in an} 
interference proceeding. To adopt any} 
other practice would result in needless | 
multiplication of interference counts. No | 
sourd reason exists why the successful 
applicant in an interference proceeding | 
may not thereafter present additional 
claims to the common subject matter. | 

The Examiner calls attention to the, 
patent to Gleason, No, 1590823, granted | 
ofan application at one time involved in| 
interference with a joint appplication of 
the instant applicant and another, said 
joint application and the imstant applica- 
tion being assigned to a common as-| 
signee. he appealed claims, ‘however, 
aré clearly differentiated from the dis- 
closure in the Gleason patent. 

Examiner Rewersed 

Claims 1, 12 and 13 were rejected on, 
each of the patents to Medway andj 


source of libricapt which is under vari-| 
his patent also fails to} 
disclose means operated by the pressure 


unt Sustained in Action — 
- To Obtain ‘Gas’ Station License 


Evidence Considered to Make Refusal of Permit by | 
Couneil of City of North Platte Arbitrary 
And Unreasonable 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln. | 


THE STATE OF NEBRASKA Ex REL. AMANDA | of travel to.and from said city. It conse- | 
, C. ANDRUSS quently follows therefore, that this prop- 


: v. erty. is not located within the district 
Mayor AND CouNcIL or City or NortH | within which the city has retained dis- 
_. PLATTE BT AL. ora peers in the granting of li- 
Nebraska Supreme Court. | censes. ying upon that ordinance, the 

No. 27367. , relator herein has complied with its pro- 

| Action for writ of mandamus. | visions. The granting of the license was 
|E. H. Evans for appellee; Wituiam E. | then a ministerial act which the city ‘was | 
SHUMAN and J. T. Keere for appel- bound to perform in relation to any one | 
lants. who complied with the conditions therein, | 
| Opinion of the Court jane the right of the relator to the per- | 
Nov, 14, 1930 mit was absolute. 


| , h ver by | 
Day, J.—This is a mandamus action to | The city has the undoubted power by | 


' 


) KINNAN, First Assistant Com- | 


from the action of the Exam-| 


compel the City of North Platte to issue 
po the relator a permit to operate a 
gasoline filling station upon her property 
| located within said city. The city coun- | 
cil refused to issue the permit. The trial | 
court granted a peremptory writ of | 
mandamus directing the city to issue the | 
permit. The city appeals. 

The city of North Platte has regulated | 
filling stations and oil pumps by ordi- 
nance. It was pursuant to the provi-| 
sions of the said ordinance that the} 
relator herein made “aera for a} 
permit. The city council held a hearing | 


ordinance to make all such rules, regu- | 
Jations and resolutions not inconsistent | 
with the law of the State as may be} 
expendent in addition to the special | 
powers granted for maintaining the 
peace, good government and welfare of 
the city, and its trade, commerce and} 
manufactures. Comp. St. 1922, secs. ! 
3986-40380. The power conferred under | 
this statute is proparly known as the 
general welfare clause of the statute.) 
Under it the zoning ordinances in vari- | 
ous cities have been adopted. 


In City of Lincoln v. Foss, 230 N. W.' 


jat which numerous protestants were pres-|593, it was. held that the city had a! 
— in the person of residents and prop-|right under the police power conferred 
erty owners of the neighborhood in which | under this section to pass an ordinance 
the relator sought to install the filling, restricting the use of property, if said 
station. The city council, exercising what ; ordinance’ has a substantial relation to 
they contend was @ proper discretion, | the public safety, health, and general | 
denied the application of the relator and | welfare. This proposition is also sup- | 
refused to issue the permit. Since this! ported in this jurisdiction by. State v. | 
ordinance is an important/and vital part | Withsell, 78 Neb. 83; State v. Edge- 
of the case, a reproduction of it here is} comb, 108 Neb. 659; Pettes v. Phi Beta | 
necessary to understand the questions in- | phi, 115 Neb. 525. 


volved: In Standard Oil v. City of Kearney 
Article XI. Filling Stations and Pumps. } 2 ; 7 ote ee 
Sec, 264. idpeher It shall be eetel | 106 Neb. 366, this court said that in the 
|for any person, firm or corporation to | exercise of the police power delegated | 
hereafter engage in the business of operat-|to a city, it is generally for the munici- 
ling a filling station for automobiles, or to| pal authorities to determine the rules, 
jmake a business of selling power or fuel| regulations and ordinances that are re- | 
}to replenish or operate same, within the | quired for the health, comfort and safety 
City of North Platte, without first having | of the people, but their action is subject 


obtained a license therefor. Ms onentinng in 
| See. 255. Requirements of Application. Be- | to the scrutiny of the courts. 


‘ 


1 


fore such license is granted, any applicant 
| shall apply to the Mayor and Council, de-} 
| scribing the location and what, if any, use| 
jis contemplated of the adjacent street or| 
| sidewalk. j 
| See. 256. Amount of License—Control of | 
| Street Retained. When granted, the an-, 
;nual license fee therefor shall be the sum | 
fof ten dollars ($10.00) for each pump that/ 
| supplies gasoline, fuel or power along the 
jeurb, and twenty-five dollars ($25) for each 
| station, regardless of the number of pumps, 
{where motor vehicles receiving service 
| thereat, customarily drive across the side- 
| walk or sidewalk line to receive such serv- 
|ice, payable in advance, and the city re- 
| serves the right of control over any street 
{or sidewalk used in connection therewith, 


j}and may make such rules and requirements, 
|with reference to any. particular license, 
in the use of the streets and sidew: lks and 
in the operation of the business as shall, 
| in the judgment of the Mayor and Council, 
be necessary to facilitate traffic and pro- 
tect the public and adjacent. property 
owners. 

Sec. 257. Granting of License, When Dis- 
| cretionary. The city further reserves the 
jright to deny any application in a section 
of the city used exclusively for residential 
| purposes and further away than one city 

lock from the fire-limit district of the 
city and off the main arteries of travel to 
and from the city, where in the judgment 
of the Mayor and Council any nuisance 
caused thereby to the neighborhood, or the 
potential depreciation of adjacent real 
estate or inconvenience to the enjoyment 


Ordinance Presumed 
To Be Valid 


In that particular case, the ordinance | 
was held void as being an arbitrary, un- 
reasonable and discriminatory exercise 
of the police power. The power and the} 
authority of the city to pass such an| 
ordinance is well defined in the forego- | 
ing cases. However, the city of North! 
Platte is asserting the validity of the | 
ordinance in question by their enforce- | 
ment of the provisions relative to licens- 
ing cases, However, the City of North) 
tends that the ordinance is valid. | 

We assume therefore, for the purposes | 
of this case only, that the ordinance! 
herein set forth is valid, and that the| 
city may exercise control by ordinance | 
which has a reasonable reference to the} 
public health, safety or general welfare | 
and is not arbitrary, unreasonable, or | 
discriminatory. In State vy. Edgecomb, | 
108 Neb. 359, a peremptory writ of | 
mandamus was granted directing the | 
building inspector of the City of Omaha} 
to issue a building permit in a case | 
where it was held by the court that the! 
restrictions in the ordinance under which | 
the building inspector refused the per-| 
mit, were unreasonable, 

Having in mind the ordinance, to-| 
gether with the decisions of this court! 


thereof shall outweigh private benefits and 
gain to the licensee, his landlord or grantee, 
a convonience and necessity of the 
public. 


Discretionary Powers 


herein cited, we conclude that the ap-| 
plicant for a permit, the relator herein, 
has complied with all of the regulations 
as set out in the ordinance, and that the 
peely ot the oy to grant = Rag ar) 
Subject of Concern sought was absolute; that the city had| 
not retained any discretion in the mat-| 
It will be noted that this ordinance|ter after one had complied with the | 
provides for the operation of gasoline) conditions, and that the issuance of said | 
filling stations by those licensed by the| permit was an administrative act and 
city council. It provides that the con-|that the peremptory writ of mandamus | 
trol of the streets be retained, and regu-| was properly granted in this case, con-| 
lates the use to be made thereof in the sidered cae under the ordinance. 19! 
licensing and operation of said filling) R. C. L. 274. 
oun. = coaprol ae poee However, the respondents in this case 
or over the use to be made o @;contend that the sta 2S Ss 
streets and sidewalks contemplates that | grant and ae oe os Couine 
a reasonable use thereof shall be made|control of the streets, and for that rea- 
by the owner and operator of such fill-|son the city had the right to reject the’ 
ing station, The control of the use of|application of the respondent, regard-| 
the streets and sidewalks as provided |less of any ordinance. This power is 
by this provision of the ordinance con-| granted under sections 4076 and 4077, | 
templates such Use, and not a prohibi-} gomip. St 1088, It is the theory of | 
e . ; |the respondents that under this author-!| 
_ We are much concerned in our con-| jty suabareel upon the city, they could | 
sideration of the controversy here with/refuse a permit to the relator to op- 
that section of the ordinance above re-| orate a filling station on her property. | 
produced relating to. the a rnenery | . i 
ower of the city in granttMg a license. Cases Involving 
he city has reserved the right to deny| Point Considered 
such application when three conditions| me , 
are present: First, the location must be| In Keaney vy. Village of Dorchester, | 
in a section of the city used exclusively 101 Nebr. 425, it was held that the| 
for residential purposes; second, it must' tight of a private party to occupy part | 
be farther away than one city block | of a public street in front of his place | 
from the fire-limit district; third, it must|of business must yield to public neces- 
be off the main arteries of travel to|sity or convenience, and a question of 
and from the city. | public necessity or convenience 1s for 
When these three conditions meet in|the governing body of the municipality; 
relation to the property for which a li-|but such body cannot act arbitrarily, 
cense is sought, then the city has re: | sod stony to -_ citinen a nies 
tained the right to exercise discrimina-|which is granted to another under like 
tion in the cating or denial of a per- | conditions. ek 
mit. The property involved in this case} In this case, the plaintiff was actually 
is in a section of the city almost exclu-| occupying the street with physical prop- 
sively used for residential purposes, it is|erty. He installed a pump in the street 
farther than one block from the fire limit | between the sidewalk and curb line con- 
district of the city, but it lacks the other | nected with a tank buried under the sur- 
essential requirement to give the city face of the ground for the purpose of 
council discretion in the matter of aj} conveying gasoline into automobiles. The 
permit, in that it {s not off a main artery | village of Dorchester sought to compel 
of travel to and from the city. | him to remove his pump while they per- 


Facts as to Situation mitted a competitor a block and a half 


distant to operate. 
Of Property 


It appeared that the operation of the 

Se wal .¢| curb pump of the plaintiff did not inter- 
enh ne os Steal by eee with the public use of the street! 
that the property in question is located 


in any manner different from that of | 
upon the Lincoln Highway, a main artery, | him to whom the 


permit had been! 
|granted. The evidence in this case dis- 
TI | closes that in the City of North Platte 

n€| a permit has been granted to another 
to operate a filling station on the same 
street and in the same block as the, 
‘property for which the relator seeks a 
permit. There is nothing in the evi- 
dence in this case to indicate any rea-| 


of the lubricant to close the valve. 
first element is included in claim 1 and)! 
the second element is included in each of | 
the claims of,this group. 

Brown discloses a hand operated pump 
for elevating lubricant to a casing, 29, 
from whcih it flows through a plurality | ,on for the discrimination as to indicate 
of conduits to as many bearings. Im our|that there is any difference in the 
opinion it fails to disclose the COnstrUuc- | uge contemplated to be made of 
tion set forth in each of claims 1, 12) the streets in connection with those two 
and 13. situations. True, there is a feeble at- 


Claim 11 has been rejected on the pat- t how that school childre vl 
ent to Fitzgerald. This patent discloses | tempt to shoy School children pass 


i : | this corner, but the evidence is not con- 
a scene a dots wet te | ate ah rh cline pes 1 ox 
ings to be cated, 10€5 "jner than the other, n fact, the evi- 
close a valve casing presenting a plural-| dence rather indicates that the traffic 
ity of outlets and & valve = i‘. part | is more congested at the other corner. 
adapted to register with said. outlets a8| However, this is a law action which was 


required by this claim. | tried to the court, State y. Farrington, 86 


slaim 10 has been additionally rejected | he the findi t i 
de nok balun denentanle oe Neb. 653, and the findings of the trial 


the counts of intereference No, 53578.| ing testimony will not be set aside un- 
This claim is a more limited claim than | jess it is disclosed by the record that 
count 1 and a broader claim than count 2/ the verdict was clearly wrong. 

of said interference. We believe it should) This identical question was before the 


Medway does not disclose a,be allowed in addition to the claims cor-| court again in City of Pierce y. Schramm, | 


responding to the counts. __ ; 1116 Neb. 263, where the rule announced 
The decision of the Examiner is re-! 


versed. | [Continued on Page 12,Column 1.) 
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dition to| court in such case, based upon conflict- | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest’ Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Appeal—Record—Filing of transcript—Delivery by United States mail—Negli- 
gence of postal employes— 

A transcript of the record delivered to the clerk of the Supreme Court by 
mail is not filed until it arrives at the clerk’s office, notwithstanding the failure 
of the postal employes to deliver it in the usual and regular course of the mails, 
since the appellant by selecting the United States mail as an agent to deliver the 

transcript becomes chargeable with any negligence of such agent. 

Larson et al. v. Wegner et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27777, Nov. 21, 1930. 


Corporations—Officers—Contempt of court—Noncompliance with judgment 
against corporation only— 

Officers of a corporation who did not comply with a judgment against the 
corporation, not expressly directed to its officers, could be adjudged in contempt 
of court for disobedience of its terms, since a judicial command to a corporation 
is in effect a command to its officers. 

Child et al. v. Washed Sand & Gravel Co., etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28161, 
Nov. 28, 1930. 

Drains—Establishment—Petitioners’ bond—Liability of surety for expenses in- 
curred by county—Dismissal of proceedings— 

A county in Minnesota could recover on the bond of the petitioners for a 
consolidated judicial ditch for the expenses incurred after the petition was 
filed and before the proceeding was dismissed for lack of authority to carry 
the ditch to completion. 4 

County of Cottonwood v. Eichner et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27659, Nov, 21, 
1980. 

Highways—Construction—County bond issue—Diversion of proceeds to construc- 
tion of road in location other than that designated— 

Where the resolutien and proclamation of an Oklahoma Board of County 
Commissioners calling for a highway bond election designated the roads to be 
constructed with the proceeds, and the Board turned the proceeds over to the 
State Highway Commission under a contract providing for the use of the funds 
in the construction of roads so designated, the State Commission did not have 
authority to change the location of the highways to be constructed from the 
route so designated. | 


Wentz et al. v. Ingenthron et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 20986, Nov. 25, 1980. 


Highways—Regulation and use—Injury to surface—Vehicles with flange, rib 
or clamp attached to wheels—Caterpillar type of gasoline type— 

A Maine statute making it unlawful to operate over a way or a bridge, with- 
out a permit, a vehicle which has any flange, rib, clamp or other object attached 
to its wheels, or made a part thereof, likely to bruise or injure the surface of 
the way or bridge, applies to a gasoline shovel of the caterpillar type propelled 
by means of a flexible band instead of wheels, notwithstanding another statute 
exempting from the limitation upon the weight of vehicles tractors so con- 
structed and propelled. 


State of Maine v. Hughes; Me. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 25, 1930. 


Negligence—Actions—Evidence—Liability for pedestrian’s injuries in stumbling 
over doormat on public sidewalk— 

A pedestrian who stumbled on a doormat on a public sidewalk in front of an 
apartment building entrance could recover for the injuries sustained in an action 
against the owner of the building without direct evidence that the owner of the 
building owned the mat or that he had directly or indirectly placed it on the 
sidewalk or permitted it to remain there, since the jury had a right to infer 
such facts from the fact that the mat was in front of the entrance of his building. 


McCarty v. O'Neil; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28158, Nov. 28, 1930. 


Schools—Districts—Reimbursement of treasurer for loss sustained on insolvency 
of bank—Constitutionality of statute— : 

A Minnesota statute permitting a school district, by a majority vote of its 
electors, to reimburse its treasurer for moneys he has paid to the district on 
account of the loss of school funds in an insolvent bank is not class or special 
legislation prohibited by the constitution. 


Moser, State, ex rel., v. Kaml et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28035, Nov. 28, 1930. 


Towns—Orders—Execution—Estoppel to deny validity—Assurances to holder 
that order would be paid— 

Where it was the long-established custom for the clerk of a town board to 
sign his own name and that of the chairman of the board to town orders, and 
the town officers, on an inquiry by the holder of an order as to its validity, as- 
sured the holder that it was valid and that it would be paid, the town and its 
officers were estopped to deny the validity of the order. ; 

State of Minnesota, etc., v. Johnson, ete.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28129, Nov. 21, 
1930. 


Summary of opiniogs published oe text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Federal Trade Commission—Cease and desist orders—Concentrates for bottling 
of imitation grape drink—Unfair competition— 

A manuacturer of a concentrate used in bottling a soft drink named “Good- 
Grape” and advertised as “Grape” and as the “Fruit of the Vine,” although in 
fact only an imitation grape product, artificially colored and flavored and not 
made from the natural fruit of the grape, could be ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease and desist from so designating and advertising the drink, 
without making it appear prominently on the labels and in the advertisements 
that the product is an imitation, artificially colored and flavored, and from au- 
thorizing the bottlers to so designate and advertise the drink, since the sale of 
the drink, so labeled and advertised, is unfair to competitors who sell genuine 
grape juice and to those who frankly sell imitations but mark their goods truth- 
fully, to the detriment of a substantial public intergst.—Federal “Trade Commis- 
sion v. Good-Grape Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U.S. Daily, 2986, Dee. 1, 1930. 


Filling stations—Regulation—Licenses—Discretionary power of city council— 
Main artery of travel—Arbitrary action of city council— = 
A city council which was empowered by an ordinance to refuse, in the exercise 
of discretion, the license for the operation of a gasoline filling station on a lot in 
a section of the city used exclusively for residential purposes more than one city 
block from the fire limit district of the city and off the main arteries of travel to 
and from the city, did not have discretion or the power to refuse to grant a license 
for the operation of a filling station on the main artery of travel on a lot more 
than a block from the fire district in a residential neighborhood, since one of the 
three conditions essential to the exercise of discretion did not exist; the refusal 
to issue a license because of the number of school children passing the corner was 
arbitrary and unreasonable where a license had been issued for operation of a 
filling station on another corner passed by as many or more children,—Andruss, 
ex rel., State v. Mayor and Council of the City of North Platte et al. (Neb. Sup. 
Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2986, Dec. 1, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Estoppel—Interference— f 

It is customary and desirable to select few representative claims as counts in 
an interference—the successful applicant may thereafter present additional claims 
to the common subject matter although he did not present the claims under 
Rule 109 during the interefernce.——Ex parte Dosch. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2986, Dec. 1, 1930. 


Patents—Oiling apparatus claims allowed— ee 
Patent 1780465 to Dosch for Oiling Apparatus, claims 1, 10 to 13 of application 
allowed.—Ex parte Dosch, (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2986, Dec. 1, 1930, 


Calendar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


A list of the cases set for hearing be-|Devid Burnet, 
fore the Supreme Court of the United | Revenue. t 
States during the week of Dec. 1 has | Curt Court of Appeals for the E 
been prepared in the office of the Clerk | 4 : ; 
of the Court, This list, subject to change | , He 38. FP Brews & Rone Lanbet ee 
and correction to conform to the disposi- | writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
tion of cases made by the court and the! Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
action of counsel therein, follows: | No. 25, Joseph Wall et al. v. Bankers Life 

oi ae : 2 ‘. : i oh 

a 860. ngage. ee aes Insurance Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 
G aeral of the emt re New ¥c een? ;On appeal from the Iowa Supreme Court. 
venere e State of New rK, ev al, y g 6 Sana 
Appeal from the District Court for the | _No. 528 (1929 term). Broad River Power 
Suthers Dintelah at Wee Sovk Company et al. vy, State of South Carolina 

No, 20, Harvey Cox v. People of the State |°X 7el. John F. Daniel, Attorney General. 
of Colorado, the Public Utilities Commission > ware. of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Colorado et al. On appeal |! the State of South Carolina (rehearing). 
; from the Colorado Supreme Court, No. 28, Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co. v. Rus- 

No, 21, United States of America v. The | sell B. Marchant, as trustee in bankruptey 

Equitable Trust Co. of New York et al. On|of Bear Tractors, Inc. On appeal from the 
‘New York Supreme Court. 


writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court of 
No. 29. Clinton R. White v. George E. Q. 


Commissioner of Internal 
On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
ighth Cir- 


| 


Appeals for the Second Circuit. 


No, 78. Marshall L. Mott v. United States. Johnson et al. On certificate from the Cir- 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
OF Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, g | cuit ' 

No, 22. L. M. Willeuts, as Collector of; wo 919, American Bond & Mort Com- 

“ng 7, s , | NO. 210, } gage Com 
| interns! Rev enue, Vv. vaarer W. Bunn. On | pany et al, v. United States of America. On 
writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court of | certifieate from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
Appeals for She Rights “irons. " for the Seventh Circuit 

No. 23. Charles H. Stange v. United: . ‘ i 2 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court|,, No. 30. Edward B. Weston et al. v. 
of Claims. Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co, et al. On ap- 

No, 231. David Burnet v. Chicago Rail- | Peal from the Ohio Supreme. Court. 
| way Equipment Co. On writ of certiorari} No. 31. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
|} to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- Internal Revenue, v. Sanford & Brooks Co. 
|}enth Circuit. |On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 

No, 69. Annette Aiken, Administratrix, v.| Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 


Failure to Label Product ‘Imitation’ ‘| 
| 


a 7 % 


Held to Constitute Unfair Practice 


Branding of Concentrate ‘Good Grape’ aud 
| ‘Fruit of the Vine’ Said to Justify Restraint 
| By Trade Commission ae 


866, 871, C. C. A. 8. It was not com- 
| pelled to assume that respondent had for 
, all time ceased its original methods, 

Respongent’s brief complains that the 
eae the examiner wete oc: 
On application for enforcement of an'° uded during the hearing; that one Sate 


| apy a chemist in the Department of Agricul= 
| order of the Federal Trade Com- | ture, and a witness for the Comission; 
; mission. 


| . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

} . 

beet GooD-GRAPE COMPANY. ead 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. | y 
No. 5349. | 


: _... | Violated this rule by reading a portion of: 
Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKEN- the testimony of pspther “Wtleniik and 
j that Sale’s testinvony should, therefore,’ 
ibe excluded. Whether Sale knew of the 
| rule and violated it vttully is not shown. 


. LOOPER, Circuit Judges, 
1 Opinion of the Court 


' 


| Nov. 10, 1930 


| Hicks, Circuit Judge.—This 
| original probveeding 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
Good-Grape Company to enforce a modi- 


is an 


fied order (Note 1), issued by the Com- | 


| mission which, with the original order 
| (Note 2) it modifies, is set out in the 
|notes.. There is*no pretense that re- 
| pondent obeyed the order. The conten- 
| tion is that it was invalid. 

Respondent's business consisted © o 
| manufacturing concentrates and selling 
j them to bottlers, The bottlers produced 
| therefrom and bottled a soft drink bever- 


j 
instituted by the 


| However, the weight of authority is that 
the acceptance or exclusion of such testi- 
mony is a matter of discretion, Respond- 
ent did not bring the action of the exam- 
iner to the attention of the Commission 
‘or seek a review of it here in the manner 
provided. 


Injunctive Relief 


. Granted by Court 


Upon the whole we conclude that the 
| prayer of the petition should be granted 
| but not to the broad extent of the modi- 


. 


| fied order. To do so would require re- 
spondent to change its formula as a pre- 
a _ use of the words “Good- 
| The complaint of the Commission was | V™@P® ot “Grape” altogether and would 
| ; : place respondent upon an unequal foot- 
tes ef ld teaptew Bae are’ 4 | ing with other soft-drink or soda-water 
| chapter 2, section 45), by causing the manufacturers who are permitted | to 
| beverage to be manufactured and sold in| 2PPly to their products the mame of a 
| Sxteuetate commeree wndan the name, | {uit or some variety thereof indicative 
brand or label “Good-Grape” and by ad-|0f flavor only, rather than of a claim 
vertising this product as “Good-Grape,” | that such beverage was in fact produced 
| “Grape,” and “Fruit of the Vine” and by |£70™ such fruit. . 

| otherwise falsely asserting and implying | The modified order will, therefore, , be, 
| that it was composed wholly or in part ;@™ended so as to add to clause (1) 
of the natural juice of the grape. {thereof the following, to wit: Or if the 


| hase b is ad 
| Lack of Notice o f | beverage produced is composed substan 


rhe oO. | tially as found by the Commission. then 
| Imitation Protested respondent, its officers, representatives, 


3 |agents, servants and employes, shall 
The complaint further charged that! cease and desist altogether Prem the pene 


|age which they sold to retailers and 


which, in turn, was dispensed to the con- 
suming public, | 


the beverage produced from the concen- | 


trates manufactured by respondent was 
sold in interstate commerce in competi- 


| tion with grape juice and other grape | 


} products and imitation grape products. 
| These allegations are sustained by find- 
| ings of fact which are in turn supported 
| by evidence and are conclusive. 
C. Title 15, chapter 2, section 45, para- 
| graph 3.) 

The Commission also found that al- 
| though the beverage produced from the 
concentrate sold by respondent was only 


an imitation grape product, artificially | 
colored and flavored and not made from! 


the natural fruit of the grape, yet the 
bees mange y extensively advertised it by 
means of publications, circulating in in- 
| sezete commerce and otherwise, as the 
juice from the natural fruit of the grape; 
{that respondent designed and approved 
| the labels attached to the bottles contain- 
ing the beverage; that there appeared on 
some of these labels the name “Good- 
Grape” and upon others, in addition to 
this hyphenated word, the phrase or 
slogan “Fruit of the Vine;” that prior to 
June, 1923, respondent furnished to 
| bottlers crowns or bottle caps bearing the 
name “Good-Grape;”’ that since that date 
| it had furnished crowns or caps bearing 
the name “Good-Grape” and in addition 
thereto the phrase ““Imitation, artificially 
| colored and flavored”” in very small let- 
ters, difficult to read; that the bottles 
| used were designed and approved by re- 
spondent and had the name “Good-Grape” 
blown therein and that except upon the 


tising to the fact that the beverage was 
an imitation, artificially colored and 
flavored. 


Court Finds 
Practices Unfair 


These findings are supported by the 
evidence. The weight to be given to the 
| facts and circumstances as well as to the 
‘inference to be reasonably drawn there- 

from was for the Commission. Fed. Tr. 
| Comm. y. Pac. Paper Assn., 273 U. S. 52, 
63. The open question is, whether the 
|methods and practices of respondent 
| amount to unfair competition to the detri- 
ment of a particular and substantial pub- 
| lic interest. Fed. Tr. Comm. v. Klesner, 





| 280 U. S. 19, 98; Fed. Tr. Comm. v. Gratz, | 


253 U. S, 421, 427; Fed. Tr. Comm. v. 
Balme, 23 Fed, (2d) 615, 619, C. C. A. 2. 

This court holds that such methods 
and practices are unfair to both classes 
of respondant’s competitors, to wit, those 
who sell genuine grape juice and those 
who frankly sell imitations thereof but 
mark their goods truthfully. They nec- 
essarily divert or tend to divert the trade 
and injure the business of such competi- 
tors. Fed, Tr. Comm. y. Winstead Co., 
| 258 U. S. 488, 493; Procter & Gamble Co. 


v. Fed. Tr. Comm., 11 Fed (2d) 47, 48, C. | 


C. A. 6; Fed. Tr. Comm. vy. Balme, supra; 
| Guar. Vet. Co. v. Fed. Tr. Comm., 285 
| Fed. 853, 860, C. C. A. 2; Royal Bak. 
Powd. Co, v. Fed. Tr. Comm., 281 Fed. 
744, 752, C.C. A. 2; Fed. Tr. Comm, v. 
Kay, 85 Fed. (2d) 160, 162, C. C. A. 7; 
Amer. Tob. Co. v. Fed. Tr, Comm., 9 Fed, 
| (2d) 570, 575, C. C. A. 2. 
| It serves no worthwhile purpose to 
| elaborate upon these cases, It is enough 
| that they establish the position taken. In 
ithis particular the case presents an aspect 
entirely different from that shown in 
| Raladam Co, v, Commission or in Berkey 
| & Gay Fur. Co. v. Commission, both de- 
| cided June 28, 1930. 


| Commission Not Barred by 
| Alleged Change in Product 


It is equally clear that a substantial 
| public interest is involved. The beverage 


| is sold for human consumption and ordi- | 


|narily for immediate use, the labeled cap 
; or crown having been first removed. The 
average purchaser makes for himself 


Court of | ohly a casual, if any, examination of the | 


real character of this 5-cent drink. About 
| 70,000,000 bottles of it were consumed in 
each of the years 1923 and 1924. 
Respondent insists that the Commis- 
sion erroneously declined to permit it to 
show that in the interval between the 
issuance of the original and the modified 
| order it had adopted a new formula and 
was using an amount of grape juice sub- 
| stantially greater than that originally 
jesee. It is noted that respondent did not 
| 


reveal to the Commission or to this court! 


| the real amount of juice used in the new 
formula. 
However, the Commigsion was author- 
ized to issue the modified order Upon the 
ized to i th odified order up 
original record (Fed. Tr. Comm. v. Kay, 
eu) and the allegation that respond- 
ent has in the meantime changed its prac- 
| tice did not strip the Commission of this 
power. Guar. Vet. Co. vy, Fed. Tr. Comm., 
supra; Fox Film Corp’n v. Fed. ; 
Comm., 296 Fed. 353, 357, CC. A&A. 2 
eae: ge, Tr. Comm.,, 12 Fed, (2d) 22 


(U. S.j4 


bottle crowns or caps as indicated re-!| 
spondent made no reference in its adver- | 


2 . A. 1; Ark. Wholesale Groce, } wissi f Patents, 
| Assn. v. Fed. Tr. Comm,, 18 Fed. (2d) improvement in witelen receiving ‘set, 


|} of the phrase “Fruit of the Vine” and 
also from the use of the words “Good- 
Grape” or “Grape” in the connection in- 
i dicated in this paragraph except and un- 
less in the same connection it is made 
prominently to: appear that the produtt 


jis an imitation artificially colored and 
avored. 


a An injunction will be granted restrain- 
| ing the respondent from indulging in any 
of the practices forbidden by the modi- 
fied order of the Commission as the same 
is amended in this opinion. 


“It is ordered that the respondent, the 
Good-Grape Company, its officers, repre- 
sentatives, agents, servants, and employes 
; do cease and desist from— ee 


r ..63 Using or authorizing the wse by 
; others,” in interstate commerce, of ‘Good- 
| Grape, the phrase or slogan ‘Fruit of the 
| Vine,’ or the word ‘Grape’ either alone or in 
j conjunction or combination with any other 
; word or words, letter, or letters as a corpo- 
; Tate or trade name, or as a trade brand or 
| designation in advertising, or on busines# 
stationery, or on labels or bottles or. other 
containers, or the caps, crowns, oF stop- 
pers thereof, im connection with the 
|sale or distribution of a product which 
jis not composed wholly. of the natural juice 
jor fruit of grapes, except and unless suc 
product is composed in substantial part 5 
the natural juice or fruit of grapes, and 
‘Good-Grape,” ‘Fruit of the vine, or the 
| word ‘grape’ wherever used as above de- 
| scribed, is accompanied with a word or 
words, equally conspicuous with it in char- 
jacter or type, clearly indicating that such 
| product is composed in part of material or 
‘materials other than the natural juice or 
| fruit of grapes. 


“(2) Using or authorizing the use by. 
| others, in terstate commerce, in advertising 
|or upon business stationery or on bottles or 
other containers or on labels, crowns, 
| Stoppers, or otherwise, of any word or 
| words, picture, or symbol falsely represent- 
jing or suggesting that a product is made 
|from or contains the natural juice or fruit 
{of grapes.” 

iy sy is ordered that the respondent, Good- 
| Grape Company, its officers, representatives, 
| agents, servants, and employes, do ceage 
jand desist from directly or indirectly: 


| “(1) Using or authorizing the use of the 
|name ‘Good-Grape’ whether on advertising 
matter relating to the concentrated ‘Geod- 
|Gape’ or the beverage ‘Good-Grape’ or on 
| bottles or other containers thereof, or on 
| labels or crowns or stoppers of such bottles 
or containers, or otherwise, unless and until 
the name ‘Good-Grape’ is in every instance. 
accompanied with an explanation in close 
| proximity to the name ‘Good-Grape’ in let- 
| ters at least one-half as high and one-half 
| 48 wide as the letters ysed in the accom- 
| Panying name ‘Good-Grape,’ and of heavi- 
jness of color and style of lettering which 
j will render them at least equally as con- 
spicuous in proportion to their height and 
width as the letters in the accompanyin 

; name ‘Good-Grape,’ which explanation shall 
contain the statement that the concentrate 
*‘Good-Grape’ or the beverage “Good-Grape’ 
is an imitation and is not grape juice. The 
following may be used for this explanation: 
‘Imitation grape—not grape juice.’ 

“(2) Using or authorizing the use by 
others in advertising or upon business sta- 
| tionery or on bottles or other containers or 

on labels, crowns, stoppers, or otherwise, or 
at all, the phrase or slogan ‘Fruit of the 
Vine,’ in connection with the sale of (a) a 
concentrate or concentrates not made from 
jgrapes and not containing thé juice from 
jthe natural fruit of grapes from which 

| beverage is made, or (b) a beverage, not 
j made from grapes and not containing juice’ 
from the natural fruit of grapes. 





| “(8) Using or authorizing the use by 
| others in advertising or upon business sta- 
tionery or on bottles or other containers.er 
| on labels, crowns, stoppers, or otherwise, or 
,at all, any word or words, pictures, or 
symbols falsely representing or suggesting 
(a) that a concentrate or concentrates from 
;which a beverage is made is made from 
| grapes and contains the juice from the nat- 
ural fruit of grapes, or (b) that a beverage 
is made from grapes and contains the juice 
| from the natural fruit of grapes.” 
} 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
| Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2911, was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2912. In the matter of the application 
of Milton B. Reach. Appeal from Board of 
Appeals, Serial No. 28992. Improvement 


in golf balls. 4 

No. 2913. William H. Priess v. William 
Dubilier. Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
No. 53585. Electrical ¢con- 


Interference 
densers. 

No, 2914. In the matter of the application 
lof Paul S. Endacott. Appeal from Board 
of Appeals. Serial 280746, Improvement 
lin methods and apparatus for distribution 
of liquefied gas. 

No. 2915. !n the matter of the Rgetivetion 
of Aristote Mavrogenis. Anpeal rom om- 

Serial No. 669490, 


j 
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AvrHorie' St. 
Pustisuse Wirnour 


Fenial of Special 
be Tax Assessment 
By Board Upheld 


Claim of Taxpayer Based on 
. Abnormal Conditions Af- 
fecting Capital Said to Be 

- Properly Rejected 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The taxpayer’s con- 
tention that it was entitled to a special 
assessment for 1917 .was properly de- 
nied, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit held in this case. Un- 
der the earlier Revenue Acts the tax- 
payer was entitled to a special assess- 
ment where there were abnormal con- 
ditions affecting invested capital, the 
opinion explained. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether a decision of the 


Board.on this point is reviewable by the| 


courts, but even if it is, the Board’s 
decision should be sustained, tt was 
ruled. ; 


The Board’s decision should not be} 
reversed because it did: not set out its| 
the 


‘Delay in Execution of Waiver Prevents 


view of a certain agreement in 
findings of fact when such findings were 
in‘the opinion, the court ruled. 


SHEPPARD & MYERS, INCORPORATED 
Vv. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE | 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
¢ No. 4367. 


On. petition for review from the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Before -BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 

Judges, and Avis, District Judge. 

; Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 20, 1930 

Avis, District Judge.—Petitioner-ap- 
pellant is engaged in the business of 
manufacturing and selling men’s shoes, 
and has been so engaged since 1901. In 
1901 H. D. Sheppard and C. N. Myers, 
who are the owners of practically all 
of the stock of the corporation, formed 
a eopartnership, under the name of 
Sheppard & Myers, for the purpose of 
opening and operating retail stores for 
the sale of shoes manufactured by the 
corporation. Each of the partners 
owned a one-half interest in the firm. 

The partnership bought the shoes from 
the corporation, and retailed them in 
its various stores under the trade name 
“Hanover.” 

Separate tax returns were filed for 
the year 1917 by the corporation and 
the partnership, and the taxes adjusted 
thereby were paid. Later, in. the year 
1920, the Commissioner required the 
company and the partnership, because 
of the close association; to file a consoli- 


TEMENTS ONLY ARE 
COMeen ar’ Cae ure 





dated income and profits tax return for} 


the year 1917. 

This return, after examination, showed 
an additional tax of $25,668.05, which 
was allocated to the partnership at the 
request of Mr. Sheppard. - The original 


tax assessed against the corporation for; 


the year 1917, amounted to the sum of 
$482,104.15, which it paid, and the orig- 
inal amount assessed against and paid 
by ‘the partnership for the same year 
amounted -to the sum of $24,784. 
Assessment Said to Be Wrong 
Appellant claims that the amount of 
tax assessed against the corporation, 
and paid, for the year.1917, to wit, 


$482,104.15, should have been allocated | 


to. the. partnership and not to the cor- 
poration. This contention is based upon 
the provisions of article 78 of Regula- 
tions 41, as amended by Treasury Deci- 
sion -3389, which in part provides as 
follows: 5 

In cases where consolidated returns are 
accepted, the total tax will be computed in 

e first instance asa unit upon the basis of 
be consolidated return and will be.assessed 
upon the respective affiliated corporations 
and upon the partnerships in such propor- 
tions as may be agreed among them. * * * 

It is alleged that petitioner Comes un- 
der the provisions of this regulation, by 


reason of an agreement said to have} 


been entered into between the corpora- 
tion and the partnership, and ‘claimed 
to have been communicated to E. J. 


Davies, the revenue agent who audited | 


the account. | . 

The proofs with relation to the execu- 
tion. of the agreement are far from con- 
vineing, and the revenue agent testified 
that his instructions from Mr. Sheppard 
to allocate ‘the taxes to the partnership, 
referred, only, to the additional assess- 
ment made. The Board of Tax Appeals 
has decided, as a fact, that no allocation 
was made of the amount paid by- the 
corporation, some years: before, in set- 
tlement of the amount shown to be due 
by ‘its corporate return for 1917. This 
decision, we think, is justified by the evi- 
dence. 

It is claimed«by appellant that the 


Board should be reversed for failure to! 


set out its view of the alleged agree- 
ment in its findings of fact, and that 
the findings in the opinion are not suffi- 
cient to remedy this defect.. Counsel 
cites the-case of Kendrick Coal & Dock 
Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue (C. C. A. 8) 29 F..(2d) 559 as con- 


trolling. 
P Board Affirmed 


We are inclined to follow the case of 
Insurance & Title Guarantee:Co. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue (C. Cc. & 
2) 86°F. (2d) 842; particularly in view 
of the fact that the decision of the Board 
in-the instant case was rendered after 
the sage of the Revenue Act of 1928, 
section 601 (26 U. S. C. A:, section 1219), 
which reads as follows: 

(b). It shall be the duty of the Board and 
of each division to include in its report 
upon any proceeding its findings of fact or 
opinion or memorandym opinion. The Board 
shall. report in: writing all. its findings of 
fact, opinions and memorandum opinions. 
(45 Stat. 791, 872.) oe 

The findings as to the agreement, hav- 
ing been set forth in the opinion, com- 
plied with the provisions of the statute 
on Nov. 7, 1929, the date of filing the 
findings of fact and opinion. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, having be- 
fore it facts. which would justify its ac- 
tion, and there being no indication that 
the decision was arbitrary or capricieus, 
the action ‘ofthe Board on this point is 
affirmed. 1 

The second question raised is with re- 
lation to ah application for a special as- 
sessment of income tax for the year 
1921, the ,petitioner-appellant insisting 
the abnormality of income is. so appar- 
ent, that it is entitled to such assess- 
ment, under the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of section 327 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 


The opinion of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals on this question is as follows: 
“The alleged abnormality ‘here was 
yoluntarily created and could have been 
voluntarily avoided at any time. If 
there was any hardship it resulted from 
the free election of the petitioner to 
conduct its business in the way that was 
ed to be most advantageous to it- 
self. The desired result was attained and 
We must assume that ita advantages 
compensated the petitioner for any sma 
ieditional.. tax that resulted and that 





Index and Digest 


Federal Tax. Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Board of Tax Appeals—Findings of fact 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


and opinion—1928 Act— 


The fact that the Board of Tax Appeals did not set out its view of an alleged 
agreement in its findings of fact was not a cause for reversal, at least under the 
1928 Act, when such findings were set forth in the opinion.—Sheppard & Myers, 


Inc., v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 3.)—V 


U.S. Daily, 2987,-Dec. 1, 1930. 


Courts—Jurisdiction—Review of decision of the Board of Tax Appeéals—Invested 


capital—Abnormal conditions— 
A decision of the Board of Tax Appeal 
special assessment owing to abnormal co: 


s that the taxpayer was not entitled to a 
nditions affecting invested capital should 


not. be reversed in this case, even if such decision is reviewable by the courts, 
since there is sufficient evidence in the record to justify the Board in its conclu- 


sions.—Sheppard: & Myers, Inc., v. Commissioner. 


2987, Dec. 1, 1930. ; 


(C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S, Daily, 


Statute of limitations—Waivers—Execution after statute expired— 

A waiver purporting to extend the time for assessment of 1921 taxes, but exe- 
cuted on Feb 3, 1926, after the statute of limitations had expired, was ineffectual 
to restore the right to collect the tax.—J. P. Stevens Engraving Co. v. United 


States. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Nov. 29. 


(D. C.,.N. D. Ga.)—V U.S Daily, 2987, Dec 1, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling ox. decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal R 
of other cases.—Extract from regulation 


evenue as a precedent in the disposition 
is of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Restoration of Right to Collect Tax 


Consent to Extension of Assessment Period Adjudged In- 
effective When Given After Limitation Statute Expired 


Atlanta, Ga.——Where the time had run 
within which the Government could 
make an assessment, a waiver executed 
by the taxpayer did not restore the Gov- 
ernment’s right to collect the tax, the 


of Georgia has held. 

The decisions of the various Federal 
courts on this point are in conflict, the 
opinion pointed out. 


J. P. STEVENS ENGRAVING COMPANY 
v. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
District Court, N. D. Georgia. 
No. 1245. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 15, 1930 
S1stey, District Judge.—J. P. Stevens 
Engraving Company, a corporation, filed 
its income tax return on Oct. 21, 1921, 
covering its fiscal year ended July 31, 
1921. The Revenue Act of 1918 was then 
in force, but the Revenue Act of 1921 
took effect on Nov. 23, 1921. On Feb. 3, 
1926, the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
company executed, in its name, a consent 
to extend the time for the assessment of 
the amount of taxes under the return 
until Dec. 31, 1926, the Commissioner 

also signing it. 

No consideration is recited save that it 
is done in’ pursuance of the provisions 
of the existing revenue laws. On Aug. 
28, 1926, an additional tax was assessed 
and later paid under protest. A refund 
being refused, this suit was brought, set- 
ting out these occurrences and seeking 
to recover the payment on the ground 
that the tax liability was barred when 
assessed, in that the consent was exe- 
cuted without corporate . authority and 
without. consideration, and under a mu- 
tually mistaken belief that the tax liabil- 
ity was then not barred. Cancellation of 
the consent is prayed. A. general de- 
murrer, or motion to dismiss, is for deci- 
sion. 


Laws on Limitations 
Are Considered 


The laws fixing limitations of time 
against the United States in the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes, and against 
taxpayers in claiming refunds constitute 
a@ growing and often altered system not 
to be viewed as conditions on the right to 
tax, but, like other limitation laws, as 
affecting by their own force only the 
remedy. The special legislation of sec- 
tion 1106(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
in addition affirmatively provided that 
liability as well as remedy should be de- 
stroyed by the limitations, but with con- 
fused reservations which seem to apply 
in some way as a test the.true amount of 
the tax. 

This, however, was repealed by section 
— of the Revenue Act of 1928, and by 
sections 607 and 608 of that act the pay- 
ment of barred taxes was declared to be 
an overpayment and thus refundable and 
the payment of barred refunds to be 
erroneous. But before this special addi- 
tional legislation was passed the limita- 
tions applying to the tax officers did 
render unlawful an assessment and dis- 
traint after the time fixed, so that a col- 
lection forced by the use of the barred 
remedy or through threat to use it was 
not voluntary payment but a legal wrong 
which could be redressed by suit for re- 
fund. 

This was the view taken by the Circuit 
Court: of Appeals in Bashara v. Hopkins, 
295 Fed. 319. This much has been said 
with a view to establishing the independ- 
ence of the limitation legislation from 
the imposition itself of the tax, and to 
show the power of Congress to alter the 
former independently of the latter and 
after the taxes‘to be affected have ac- 
crued and become due. 

The question of limitation in conse- 
quence is generally to be determined not 
by the law of force when the tax accrued, 
but by that of force when the collection 
is attempted. This collection was at- 
tempted Aug. 28, 1926, by an assessment. 


|The Revenue Act of 1926 was then of 


force. By its section 277(a), (2) and 
(3), “The amount of income taxes im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1921 for the 
taxable year of 1921 * * * shall be as- 
sessed within four years after the return 


must have been foreseen when the policy 
was persisted in after the enactment of 
Federal income tax laws.” 
Discretionary Power Given 

The Congress has given the Commis- 
sioner discretionary power with relation 
to special assessments, and that discre- 
tion may not be reviewed by the courts, 
in the absence of fraud or other irregu- 
larities. See Cramer & King Co. v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue (C. C. A.| 
3) 41 F. (2d) 24, 26; Duquesne Steel | 


Foundry Co. v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue (C. C. A. 3) 41 F. (2d), 995, 
certiorari denied. 

In the recent case of Ryan Car Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue (C. C, A. 7), decided Oct. 24, 1930— 
not yet’ reported—the court held that the 
circuit court of appeals had the right 
to review decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals. If this principle should apply, 
we would hold that there is sufficient 
evidence in the record to justify the 
Board in its conclusions. 

Neither fraud nor other irregularity 
is suggested in this case, and on the 
whole record the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appgals is affirmed. © 


'was filed,” but “the amount of income 
| taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 


1918 * * * shall be assessed within five} natory treatment,” the report states, 


| years after the return was filed.” 


‘nme € x, Ul This return was filed Oct. 10, 1921,|that any individual or corporation using 
District Court for the Northern District | under the act of 1918, but covered _ fiscal moneyed capital in competition with 
| year, five months of which were included | bank capital shall be required to file 
in the calendar year 1920 and seven in| with the Tax Commissioner and with 


the, calendar year of 1921. Section 205(a) 
of the act of 1921 provided that in such 


case the tax for the calendar year of|amount of capital used in competition 
1920 as fixed by the act of 1918, and that | with national banks.” 


for the calendar year 1921, as fixed by 


the act of 1921, shall be apportioned ac-| provide that banks shall act as agent 
cording to the fraction of the fiscal year | for nonresident stockholders in conform- 


falling in each. 


It happens that the tax for the calen- 
dar year 1920 imposed by:section 230 of 
the act of 1918 is the same as that im- 
posed for the calendar year 1921 by sec- 
tion 230 of the act of 1921. Nevertheless, 
the tax sought to be assessed on the re- 
turn must be held to be imposed for five 
months under the one act and for seven 
; months under the other. Assessment of 

the portion for 1921 was barred, there- 
fore, by the four-year limitation on Octo- 
ber 10, 1925, and that for 1920 would, 
under the five-year limitation, not be 
barred until Oct. 10, 1926. 

_ It will be noted that the periods of 
limitation for the collection of taxes, by 
the language of section 277(a) of the act 
of 1924, and 277(a) of the act of 1926, 
and section 275 of the act of 1928, depend 
upon which act imposed the tax, while 
section 250(d) of the act of 1921 seemed 
to make the act under which the return 
was filed the determining factor. Under 
the last named act one limitation period 
applied to the whole tax assessable on 
any return, but under the act of 1926, 
here applicable, different periods of limi- 
tation may apply where a return covers 
a fiscal year differing from. the calendar 
year. 

But the act of 1926, in section 278(c), 
contains the further provision “where 
| both the Commissioner and taxpayer 
| have consented in writing to the assess- 

ment of the tax after the time prescribed 
|in section 277 for its assessment, the tax 
; may be assessed at any time prior to the 
| period agreed upon.” This provision 
justifies the assessment of the 1921 part 
of the tax if the consent exhibited in the 
petition is valid. It is signed by the 
Commissioner and in the name of the 
taxpayer by its secretary and treasurer. 

This fiscal officer of the corporation, 
who must swear to its return, and who 
is charged with the duty of paying its 
taxes, prima facie has authority to make 
this consent. He even affixed the corpo- 
rate seal in this case. The petition al- 
leges no defect of authority except that 
the directors had taken no action. No 
case has been produced to show that 
action of the directors is essential gen- 
erally to the making of such a consent 
for a corporation, nor is any restrictive 
provision of charter or by-laws alleged. 
As against the claim of want of autho- 
rity in the secretary and treasurer the 
consent is held good. 


Consent by Taxpayer Said 
Not to Restore Right 


But it is further claimed that the bar 
had attached in October before the con- 
sent was made in February, and the con- 
sent consequently was not within the 
statute. The corresponding provision of 
the act of 1928, section: 276(d), is defi- 
nitely restricted to consents made before 
expiration of the period of limita- 

ion. 

_ No such restriction appears in the sec- 
tion of the act of 1926, above quoted, nor 
in section 278(c) of the act of 1924, of 
force when the consent was signed, and 
referred to in it. The Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, in Jay Floral 
Company v. Commissioner, 29 F, (2d) 
865, held that the latest act was a legis- 
lative clarification of the former ones 
and that under all of them a consent 
executed after the bar had attached was 
ineffectual to restore the right to collect 
te. <2 

is view has been followed in Spear 

Vv. _ Heimer, 384 F. (2d) 1795, Pictoral 
Printing Co. v. Commissioner, 38 F. (2d) 
563, and Columbia Iron Works v. Brock, 
38 F. (2d) 816. It was apparently dis- 
agreed to in Brown Lumber Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 38 F, (2d) 425. I adopt the 
view of the former decisions. The ques- 
tion is not of the common law effect of 
an agreement to pay a barred tax or 
waive the benefit of the statute of limita- 
tions, but whether there is a statutory 
consent which raises an exception to the 
general bar imposed by the statute. The 
tax officers can proceed only by virtue of 
the statutes and must proceed strictly 
| according to them. 








fixed by law. The limitations were fixed 
| by Congress under a policy of repose and 


closed up more promptly, the time basis 


| being shortened with each successive act. | 


|To permit the tax officers liberty to re- 


open any tax account at any time by ob-| 
taining in some manner the consent of | 247 


the taxpayer would greatly disturb this 
policy. 

Before the account is closed by the bar 
of limitation there may be a mutually 
beneficial reason for not making a hasty 
assessment which would not apply after- 
wards. The tax liability may be 

tinued by consent but cannot-be thus re- 


| 
They cannot properly collect barred | 
taxes, nor create exceptions to the bar | 





| 





con- | 


lo 


with the purpose of having tax liabilities | 2 


Tax Law Changes 
Advoeated for 
North Dakota 


State Commissioner Recom- 
mends Gross Receipts 
Levy on Motor Carriers 
And Express Companies 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Nov. 29. 
A gross receipts tax upon motor vehi- 
cle carriers and express companies, and 
a change in the bank tax law are rec- 
ommended in the biennial report of the 
North Dakota Tax Commissioner, Iver 

A. Acker. 

“It is’ undoubtedly trué,” the report 
says, “that in spite of the statute which 
provides for the exemption of farm im- 
provements from taxation, assessors are 
unconsciously taking improvements into 
consideration in arriving at the value of 
Tana.” | 

Mr, Acker recommended the adoption 
of a county .assessment system. The 
multitude of local treasurers should be 
dispensed with and the county treasurer 
made the custodian of all public funds 
of local subdivisions except in the case 
of the larger cities, he asserted. 

Calling attention to the fact that re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and of various 
State courts have raised “a serious ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of pres- 
ent methods of taxing national bank 
stock,”ther eport recommends a change 
in the present law. | 


“To avoid the objection of discrimi- 


“* the law should be amended to provide 


the county auditor a full and complete 
itemized sworn statement showing the 


The State statute does not specifically 


ity with the Federal statute, the report 
says. “In order that there may be no 
oubt or misunderstanding in this con- 
nection,” it continues, “it is recom- 
mended that the Legislature add the pro- 
vision to our statute that the bank shall 
make returns of shares owned by non- 
residents and pay the tax thereon as 
their agent. We consider this a mat- 
ter of importance because of the large 





amount of bank stock owned by so-!} 
called ‘chain’ or ‘group’ banks incor- 
porated outside of North: Dakota.” 


Model Law to Be Drafted 
For Oil and Gas Inspection | 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Nov. 29. 
The State Auditor of Indiana, Archie 
N. Bobbitt, who is president of the North 
American Gasoline Tax Conference, has 
announced the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft a model gasoline and 
oil inspection law for submission to the 
next annual meeting of the conference 
in September, 1931. 

According to Mr. Bobbitt the ap- 
pointees connected with gasoline inspec- 
tion or tax collection departments of 
their respective States are: Dewitt Bill- 
man, Illinois, chairman; Seth G. Wells, 
Kansas; _ E. - Graham, Oklahoma; 
James I. Inlow, Indiana, and James Duce, 
Colorado. 

Associate members are: Frank E. 
Packard of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, and James T. Dortch, of the 
Texas Oil Co. 


Definition of ‘Subagent’ 


Involved in Mississippi Suit | 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Noy. 29. 


The definition of the term “subagent” | 


as used in section 37 of the new priv- 
ilege tax law is involved in a test suit 
just instituted by the Mississippi Attor- 
ney General’s office. 

An electrical refrigerator concern has 
a general State agent at Jackson and 
there are 96 firms in Mississippi acting 
for him. If such firms are classed as 
agents they are liable to a tax of $100; 
if subagents, to a tax of $10, it was 
explained. They are not subagents, 
since they employ subagents who are 
subject to the $10 tax, the Assistant 
Attorney General contends. 


Increase in North Carolina 
Gasoline Tax Is Proposed 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Nov. 29. 


Maintenance of the 45,000 miles of 
highways in the 100 county systems in 
North Carolina, now costing the counties 
between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 a year, 
could be carried on by the State High- 
way Commission at about 75 per cent 
of that cost, according to an oral esti- 
mate by Chairman Doughton, of the 
Commission. 

This reduced cost is possible because 
of the more efficient and effective organ- 
ization of the State body tian is possible 
in the 100 smaller organizations, Mr. 
Boughton declared. 

There seems to be no other way in 
which the Commission could take over 
and maintain these highway systems ex- 
cept by increasing the gasoline tax from 
5 to 6 cents, Chairman Doughton said. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue announces his acquiescence in deci- 
sions of the Board of Tax Appeals, the 
titles, docket numbers and citations of 
which follow: 

American Creosoting Co., Ine., 17777, 
247. 

Burke, J. E., 31949, 19-743. 

Colonial Creosoting Co., Inc., 


a 
Federal Creosoting Co., Inc., 


247. : 
Georgia Creosoting Co., Inc., 
‘ 


Indiana Creosoting Co., Inc., 12- 
247. 

Mobile Towing & Wrecking 
17824, 19-152. 


Shreveport Creosoting Co., Ine., 17777, 12- 


Gv., © 9080, 


Wright, George M., 20555, 19-541. 


authorized by the statute avails no more 
than if it had been made orally, instead of 
in writing. This consent is invalid and 
needs no cancellation. The petition is 
good for the recovery of the taxes im- 
posed for 1921, but bad as to those im- 


stored. A consent made at a time re: | posed for 1920. 
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New Books 


Received 


Library of Congress 


List lied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
cae official ‘documents and childr 


languages, 


books in foreign 
en’s books are excluded, 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Angle, Paul McC. Lincoln in year 1856, 
day-by-day activities. 57 p. . Springfield, 
Ill, Abraham Lincoln assn., 1930. 


30-17020 
Wilderness ways. 313 p., 
930. 


30-28037 


Aspley, John C. Letters that sell—and 
why. 250 p. Chicago, Dartnell corp., 
1930. 3830-28066 


Boughton, Rutland. Bach, the master. 291 
p. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 

30-28046 

Boyd, Leroy S. Mayor of Bayou Pom Pom 

greets Commodore Jahncke. 10 p. Wash., 

. Cc. J. L. Smith, 1930. 3830-17017 

Butler, Nicholas Murray. Path to peace. 
320 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 

30-28072 

Campbell, William E. More’s Utopia & his 

social teaching. 164 p. Lond., Eyre & 

Spottiswoode, 1930. 

Candler, Beatrice P. Life’s garden. 

Portland, Me., Mosher press, 1930. 


30-28076 
Carpenter, William S. 
American political thought. 191 p. Prince- 
ton, Princeton univ. press, 1930. 
: 30-28070 


Church, Henry F. Charleston, S. C., 1680- 
1930, 250 years of honorable achievement. 
Compliments of mayor and City council 
of Charleston, S. C., Apr. 10-13, 1930. 32 
p., illus. J. J. Furlong & son, 1930. 

30-17016 

Cutting, T. A. Historical sketch of Camp- 
bell. 16-p. Campbell, Calif., Press of R. 
H. Knappen, 1929. 30-17025 

Davis, Norman H. Woodrow Wilson’s for- 
eign policy and its effect on world peace. 
Address before Democratic women’s 
luncheon club.of Phil., Mar.17, 1930. 17 
p. Phil. 1930. 30-17012 

Deming, Horace G. Exercises in general 
chemistry and qualitative analysis, by... 
and Saul B. Arenson. 3d ed., rev. 298 
p., illus. N. J., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 

30-28036 

. . « Christ in Gospels. 

210 p. N. Y., 


Annixter, Paul. 
illus, Phila., Penn pub, co., 1 


53 p. 


Easton, Burton S. 
(Hale lectures, 1929-30.) 
C, Seribner’s sons, 1930. 30-28061 

Filene, Edward A. Model stock plan. Ist 
ed. 253 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 
1930. 30-28069 

Ford, Henry. Moving forward, by ... and 
Samuel Crowther. 310 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 

30-28071 

French, Walter H., ed. Middle English 
metrical romances, ed. by ... and Charles 
B. Hale. 1041 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
1930. 30-28081 

Gephart, Gertrude. The might of the true 
word. 140 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Cat- 
terlin linotyping & pub. co., 1930. 

30-28056 

Hayes, Elizabeth L. What makes up the 
world. 112 p., illus. Chicago, Thomas §. 
Rockwell co., 1930. 30-28038 

Hoskier, Herman C. “The bronze horses”; 
comment on prose-poem of Amy Lowell. 
17 p. Portland, Me., Mosher press, 1930. 

30-28077 

Howe, Daniel W. Howe genealogies, by .'. . 
Rev. and ed. by Gilman B. Howe. °2 v. 
Boston, New .England historic genealog- | 
ical soc., 1929. 30-17024 | 

Hutton, Samuel W., comp., Worship and 
hymns for church and church school; au- 
thorized and sponsored by Curriculum 
com., Dept. of religious education. 319 p., 
illus. St. Louis, Mo., Bethany press, 
1930. 30-28048 

Johnson, Eduard. Modern Latin conversa- 
tion, translated from German by Bertrand 
F. Kraus, M. A. 160 p. N. Y., Bruce pub. 
co., 1930. 30-28085 

Kelly, Howard A. Some American medical 
botanists commemorated in our botanical 
nomenclature. 215 p. N. Y., Lond, D. 
Appleton & co., 1929. 30-28043 

Kent, Frank R. Great game of politics. 346 
p. Garden.City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& co., 1930. 30-28068 

Leacock, Stephen B. Laugh with Leacock, 
anthology of best works of ... 339 p. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1930. 30-28063 

Lee, Umphrey. Bible and business. 164 p. 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-28058 

Lewis, Aaron L. You. 186 p. Baltimore, 
H. M. Rowe co., 1930. 30-28064 

Lionberger, Isaac H. Animals of St. Louis 
and brief account of its foundation and! 


| Cal 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals for Dec. 8 to Dec. 11, inclusive, fol- 
lows in full text: 

9448, Stone Branch Coal Co. 

11732, Scandinavian Trust Co. 

16847, B. B. Jones. 

16901, Elliot L. Jones. 

16902, Robert L. Jones. 

19560, Henry W. Healy et al. 

19649, Raymond Healy. 

20640, Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 

21205-6-21817, Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

22289, Estate of Montford. Jones. 

25395, E. Morris. 

25396, William Morris, Jr. 

25397, William Morris, Sr. 

27432, Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co. 

28800, 

30888, 

31530, 

32662, 

32894, 

33483, 

33621, 

34562, 

41298, 

41499, 

43498, 

43790, 

44254, 

44824, 

44884, 

45258, 

45313, 

45436, 

45496, 

45497, 

45498, 

45539, 

45559, 

45560, 

45561, 

46586, 

48654, 


Herbert Klugman. 
Estate of F. M. Fairchild. 
W. H. Simmons. 
Estate of Claus Doscher. 
Joseph H. Adams. 
Ebsary Gypsum Co., Inc. 
Jess W. Speidel. 
John Doscher. 
Okyl Co. 
Guy E. Stanley. 
L. E. McWilliams. 
James H. Gilman. 
W. H. Simmons. 
Charles Francis Press, Inc. 
The Salem Pottery €o. 
Gus Barber Supply Co., Inc. 
Proximity Manufacturing Co, 
Mrs. Mary Miller Braxton. 
D. S. Walton. 
Rudolph L. Walton. 
Harold L. Walton. 
C. H. Poore. 
Rudolph L. Walton. 
D. S. Walton. 
Harold L. Walton. 
A..M. Ellis. 
W. H. Simmons. 
Dec. 9 
3629, Mrs.. Archibald Douglas. 
3630, Miss Elizabeth Douglas. | 
3631, Estate of Naomi Douglas. | 
38789, Estate of Lucy Lotson Beaver} 
Perry. 
7768, Henry M. Leland. | 
7769, Wilfred C. Leland. | 
8349, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- | 
| 
| 





way Co., et al. 
10966, E. T. Wright & Co. 
11799, American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
16710, Logan Square Trust & Savings | 


Bank. 

25692, Mrs. A. P. Wallace. 
26601, Kingan & Co., Inc. 
26602, Kingan Refrigerator Line. 
33651, Summerfield Co. 

s 34087-45273-46248, Night Hawk Leasing 
0. 
34930, 
36869, 
39195, 
41941, 
41942, 
45558, 
45579, 

| 45676, 

45777, 

| 

| 


Henry Sanderson, 
Summerfield Co. 
Robert L. Hague. 
Albert J. Wright. 
Albert B. Wright. 
Louis A. Meyran. 
Duram Building Corporation. 
Edith Nourse Rogers. 
Eugene von Hermann. 
Bern Budd as trustee for Fred- 
erick R. Slater et al. 
46123, Southern Asbestos Co. for South- 
j}ern Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
46225, George P. Sacks. 
46269, Glover Watson. 
46341, E. H. Asheraft. 
47462, Summerfield Co. 
Dec, 10 
9094, Citizens Investment Co. 
10408, Witch Hazel Coal Co. 
10600, Thompson Oil & Gas Co. 
12313-29615, Harriman Nation Bank. 
12707, Sonman Run Coal Co. 
13008, Chieago City Bank & Trust Co. 
14508, Estate of Henry H. Bliss. 
15087, Lang Body Co. 


45887, 





30-28047 | 


Development of 


endar of the Board « of Tax Appeals | 


progress, 1764-1928. 83 p. St. Louis, 1930: 
3830-17015 
Paillou, Francesca. Handful of songs. 240 
p. Portland, Me., Mosher press, 1930. 
30-28080 
Palgrave, Francis T., comp. ... Palgrave’s 
Golden treasury, selected from best songs 
and lyrical poems in English language 
and arranged with notes; A. B. de Mille. 
(Academy classics.) 648 p. Boston, Allyn 
Bacon, 1930. 


Picard, Max. Human face, translated from 
German by Guy Endore., 221 p. N. Y., 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 30-28065 

The Pilgrims, N. Y. ... Speeches at din- 
ner in honor of His Excellené¢y, Rt. Hon. 
Sir Esme Howard, His Britannic Majesty’s 
ambassador to U. S. on occasion of his 
relinquishing appointment as ambassador, 
Hotel Plaza, Feb. 20, 1930. 30 p. fe 
1930. 30-17017 

Pollak, Janet. This physical world. 112 p., 
illus. Chicago, Thomas S. Rockwell co., 
1930. 30-28041 

Macnaughtpn, Duncan. Scheme of Baby- 
lonian chronology from flood: to fall of 
Nineveh. 187 p. London, Luzac & co., 
1930, 30-28055 

March, Joseph M. N, Y., Foun- 
tain press, 1929, 30-28078 

Mjoberg, Eric G. Forest life and adven- 
tures in Malay Archipelaga, by... trans- 
lated from Swedish by A. Barwell. 201 
p. Lond. G, Allen & Unwin, 1930. 

30-28044 

Moore, Henry K. Reminiscences and reflec- 
tions from some 60 years of life in Ire- 
land. 325 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
& co., 1930. 30-28053 

Moore, Lidian R. The Mantuan, Vergil 
play. (Longmans’ play series.) 131 p. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 

30-28084 

Morley, Christopher D. On the nose. 19 

p., illus. Lancaster, Pa., Priv. print, 1930. 
30-28079 

Neff, Lawrence W. Falling fire; a postlude 
to Pentecost, recounting singular expe- 
riences of preacher who got religion. 381 
p. Emory Univ., Ga., Banner press, 1930. 

30-28060 

Robinson, Clara L. Psychology and prepara- 
tion of teacher for elementary school. 
(Teachers college, Columbia univ. Con- 
tributions to education, no. 418.) 121 p. 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 


15 lyrics. 


30-28082 | 





1930. 30-28062 
Samson, Henry T. Providence world war 
memorial. 16 p. Providence, Akerman- 
Standard co., 1929. 3830-17014 
Scott, John C. Systolic blood-pressure fluc- 
tuations with sex, anger and fear. (Thesis 
(Ph, D.)—Univ, of P., 1930.) p. 97-114. 
Phil., 1930. 30-28045 
Skelly, Andrew M. Jesus and Mary, series 
of sermons preached on various occasions. 
204 p. St. Louis, Mo., and Lond., B. 
Herder book co., 1930. 30-28057 
Smith, Ernest T. New approach to modern 
European history. 120 p. Chicago, Ill., | 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 30-28051 | 
Smith, Henry A., ed. New hymnal for Amer- 
ican youth, ed. by... 368 p. N. Y., 
Century co., 1930. 30-28047 
Snow, Royall H. Experimental life. 64 p. | 
N. Y., H. Harrison, 1930. 30-28098 
Spalding, Arthur W. Through early child- 
hood; care and education of child from 
3 to 9, by... and Belle Wood-Comstock. 
(Christian home series, v. 3.) 348 p., 
illus. Mountain View, Calif., Pacific press 
pub. asso., 1930. 30-28073 
Strickland, Robert G. Verdure Valley. 222 
p. Wash.,-D. C., Review and herald pub. 
asso., 1930. 30-28059 
Stringer, Arthur J. A. Out of Erin (Songs 
in exile). .155 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill co., 1930. 30-28088 
Teagarden, Florence M. Series of 8 radio 
talks on home problems of parents. (Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. Radio publication no, 60.) 
90 p. Pittsburgh, 1930. 30-28075 
Tyson, Anne A. Magdalen, and _ other 
poems. 76 p. N. Y., Knickerbocker 
press, 1930, 3830-28086 
Volsunga saga. Saga of Volsungs, Saga of 
Ragnar Lodbrok and The Lay of Kraka, 
trans. from Old Norse by Margaret 
Schlauch. (Scandinavian classics. vol. 
XXXV.) 43-270 p. N. Y., American Scan- 
dinavian foundation, 1930. 30-28090 
Wolfe, Humbert. Uncelestian city. 258 p. 
N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-2808 | 

— | 





15475, 
16386, 
16396, 
Ine. 
18199, 
19012, 
20263, 
20975, 
21258, 
21558, 
25885, 
28362, 
30040, 


Operators Naval Stores Company. 
Robert L. Corby. 
19378, My Four Years in Germany, 


Irene O. D. Ferrer. 
Maurer Company, Inc., Edward. 
Estate of Louis 8. Baum, 
Citizens Investment Co. 
Saks & Company. 
The Witch-Hazel Coal Co, 
Gilchrist Co. 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. 
Estate of Grant H. Slocum. 

30447, Kimberly-Clark Co. 

30541, Hilmer, Dutton & Kehlenbrinck 
Realty Co. 

31943, Estate of Clinton Briggs. 

31944, Estate of W. L. Phelps. 

31945, Martha Briggs Phelps. 

32212, Jane Briggs Voorhees. 

32215, Frank B. Rice. 

$2326, Estate of Edward Evans. 

33695, Mrs. M. K. Graham. 

33696, M. K. Graham. 

33957, Tracy V. Buckwalter. 

84474, C. E. Rankin. 

34475, Frank J, Tyson. 

36646, Charles J. Thatcher. 

37597, Frank J. Tyson. 

37621, Cliff E. Rankin. 

39880, 41132, 41138, 41181, 41257, 
Skelly Oil Co. 

46462, Dr. G. C. Rankin. 

41139, David Shiman. 

46469, Hernando Plantation Co. * 

46674, Ripley Realty, Inc. 

46720, Commerce Trust Co. 

47303, Porto Rico Consolidated 
Company et al. 

47481, Robert Kloeppel. 

47500, Harry Weinstein. 

47524, Hernando Plantation Co. 

48084, Automatic Ticket Register Corp. 

49983, O. R. Pieper Co. 

50134, Rafael Sabatini. 

50226, Huntsville Wholesale 





Nurseries, 


Inc. 

5077, J. Philip Bird, president New Jersey 
Manufacturers Association Fire  Insur- 
ance Co. 

50319, James F. Mooney. 
Dec. 11 
8743, W. L. Barclay. 
17000, Estate of Charles O. Fairbank. 
17140, Pan American Terminal & Dock 


Corp. 
17350, M. J. Trumble. 
17434, Nelson P. Wheeler Jr. 
17435, Estate of Nelson P. Wheeler. 
18246, W. B. Manchester, Inc. 
18276, Estate of H. Clark Ford. 
18393, Estate of Matthew Andrews. 
18835, Westmoreland Specialty Co. 
18943, Miller-Pocahontas Coal Co, 
19065, Geraldine Edson Pratt. 
19175, E. F. Simms. 
19612, Morton Salt Company. 
19791, E. F. Simms. 
20765, Albert Lea Packing Co., Ine, 
20766, Pennsylvania Investors Co. 
20767, Wilson Commission Company. 
20768, Wilson & Company, Inc., of Cali- 

fornia. 
20769, 
20770, 
20771, 
20772, 





Union Lard Corporation. 
Standard Beef Co. 

Sells Sporting Goods Co. 
Mississippi Packing Co., Inc. 
John Reardon: & Sons Co, 
Fame Canning Co. 

Drexel Packing. Co. 

Central Rendering Corp. 
Symes-Schultz Farms, Inc, 
Acme Manifolding Co. 

Home Telephone Co. 

Acme: Manifolding Co., Inc. 
William C. Ross. 

Elliott L. Jones. 

B, B. Jones. 
Tradesmens 
Trust Co. 


National Bank & 


48152, Estate W. T. Waggoner. | 


| 


48186, American Fidelity Co. 


| Calif.—5th Ann. 


State of Wyom 


Governor’s Taxation | 
mittee Asks Referendum 
Recommends Luxury ai 
Amusement Taxes 


State of Wyoming 
Cheyenne, Nov. ; 
According to a statement» issued» 


Governor Emerson’s office, the Governors 
Taxation Committee has ‘recomn 


an amendment to the State constitution 


which would permit an income tax. © 

Luxury and amusement taxes an 
change in the taxation of motor. vehicle 
carriers were also suggested. Sa 

At a recent meeting of the committee 
reports from the subcommittees upon 
valuations, additional sources of revenue, — 
and school finance, were received and in” 
each instance the reports were adopt 
after some amendments, the statement 


says. “By adoption of the report ofthe 


subeommittee headed’ by* Mr, *! rt 
King, of Laramie, the committee r 
mended ‘to the Legislature the’ pass 

of a bill which would submit to the pe 
ple a proposal to amend: the State e 
stitution so as to allow the, adoption © 
a State income tax law. . It-was furt 
recommended that the Legislature ‘con- 
sider the enactment. of’ a law pro 


for a luxury and amusement, tax.” In ~ 


each of these instances: the, co: 

was of unanimous accord that-these pi 
posed new sources of revenue were pre- 
sented only as a means of, reducing 
upon property and not to provide. 
tional funds for public expenditures. This 
is in accord with the ideas: of. Gov C 
Emerson in appointing the .com: 

the desire being to lighten the t 

and equalize same between di 
classes of property. 

“By adoption of .the report ‘of =th 
subcommittee headed by Senator. Nels 
Pearson, the. general. ¢ommittee af 
proved the proposal to amend the pre 
ent laws applying to the operatic 
trucks and buses upon public 
in a manner which would * bring: 
tional revenue and at the same 
protect those engaged in this line o 
business. Thé general principles of 
bill drafted by the State r 
Equalization were approved by the com- 
mittee. 
subcommittee that an ‘economic’s 
be made of State departments, as we 
as of county, municipal, and other 
ficesi of government, was also approved 
in ‘view of securing reduced expendi-= 
tures of public funds. * 

“The report of the subcommittee 
school finance, of which Mr. J. J. 
of Sheridan,. served as chairman, ¥ 
adopted’ with some amendments. 
Through plans proposed by this report, 
needed assistance would be given’ to 
some of the school districts of the St; 
which are now seriously handicapps 
by lack.of sufficient financial resouzces. 


Ruling Upholds Assessments 
Of Cash Register Vendors 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Nov. 29. - 
Cash registers sold by a ‘corporation 
under conditional bills’ of sale to pur- 
chasers in the City of Newark were prop- 
erly assessed to the conditional’ vendors 
by the City, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court has held in 2 case entitled Rem- 
ington Cash Register Co. v. State Board 
of Taxes and Assessment. ; . 
“It was argued before such Board, and 
here,” the opinion says, “that, the sales 
being conditional, the title. was in the 
vendees subject ‘to. being divested’ for 
non-payment of the installments of con- 
sideration and that the transactions were 
analogous to those of a chattel: mortgage, 
the vendees being the owners, who ht 
under the terms of the tax act, a 
exemption to the extent of the mortgage 


debt. We think neither of these grounds 
is tenable.” 


State Books and .- 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtamed by writing to the dee: 
partment in the State given below. 
Va.—Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Dirs, of the Pen« 

itentiary for yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. R. M, 
-Youell, Supt? Richmond. : 
Wash.—Ann. Rept. of Coal Mines for 

ended Dec. 31, 1929. Wm. R. Reese, Ch 
_State Mine Inspector. Olympia. ‘ 
Va.—23d Rept. of State Highway Comm. for 

yr, ended’ Je. 30, 1930. — a 

Comr. Richmond, 1930. f - 
Rept. of State . Ath 
Comm., Dec. 1, 1928, to Nov. 30, 1 
W. H. Hanlon, Chrm. Sacramento, 1930, 


Government Books — 
and Publications 


Documents described under this 
are obtainable at prices stated, 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers. should be given. 


Treasury Decisions—Vol. 57, Jan.-Je., 1980, 


Off. of Comr. of Customs, U. 
Dept. Price, $2. (10-11 
Land Utilization and Farm Problem—Mise, 
Publication No. 97, Nov., 1980. U. S. Depts 
.of Agriculture. Price, 25 cents, . 
Agr. 30- 
Interpretations, Rulings and Exp 
on Questions Raised Regardin 
Rules and Instructions for inspection anil 
Testing Steam Locomotives and Tenders 
and Their Appurtenances, 
motive Inspection, Interstate Commerce — 
Comm. Price, 20 cents. 30- { 
Mechanical Analysis of Finely Divided Nate — 
ural Phosphates—-Tech. Bull. No. 
Nov. 1930. U. S. Dept, of Agricul Ws 
Price, 5 cents. : 


S. T: 


+ 


tion: 1928-1929—Off. of Educatio: 
(1930) No. 23, U. S. Dept. of Inter 
Price, 45 cents. 29-2 
Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Indian Affairs, to 
Secy. of Interior for f. yr. ended Je, 30,” 
1930, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, — 
cents. (8 } 
Ann. Rept. of Governor of Alaska to See) 
of Interior for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 198 
U. S, Dept. of Interior. Price, 2 ce’ 


Bibliography of Research Studies in — i 


es 


Rept. of Forester, U. S. Dept. of | 
ture to Secy. of Agriculture for f. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Price, 4 cents, | 


Service and Regulatory A 
Bur. of Animal Industry, Oct., 1930 
282, U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
scription price, 25 cents a year, 


South American Lizards in Co 
U. 8S, Natl. Museum—No, 2849, from - 
ceedings of U, S. Natl. Museum, Vol; 4 
Free. ) 


i of 


Bur. of Loco- 


The recommendation of this 


; 


4 





~Workmen’s Compensation 


wr Sale of 
f Inter-Southern 


Attorney for Federal Radio Commission Says Stations 
Might Simplify Present Problem by Adoption 


Of Self-control Measures 


Operating Power 


mits Affecting Broadcast 
Transmission Filed With 


a | 
Shares of Kentucky Com- [Continued from Page 1.] 
of program evaluation, while on the other 


pan eceiv- a more dangerous kind perpetrated 
oy Is Asked by R hand the legislative standard appeals to| through the radio medium. 


Other Applications for Per-| 


Public Health 


Sought |Creation of Board to Control [Station at Denver | New York Appeal Involves 
Stock’ Broadcast Advertising Advised) Seeks Additional | Limit of Automobile Liability Large Economic 


Attorney General’s Brief States ‘Additional Interest’ Clause 
In State Insurance Law Was Misconstrued to 


Mean Liability Is Unlimited 


State of New York: Albany, Nov. 29. 


The question whether section 109 of 


the rate structure is based upon the ex- 


Trachoma Exacts 


And Physical Toll 


Public Health Service Tells 
Of Suffering and Loss 
Which ‘Granulated Eye- 


the New York insurance law, through | tent of the coverage with the full con- 
its so-called “additional interest” clause, | sent of the State Insurance Department 
requires that every liability insurance and that no superintendent of insur- 


lids’ Are Causing Victims 


Trachoma, sometimes called “granu- 


’ ers for Caldwell & Co. others as qualifying the rights afforded) Control for one purpose and not for Radio Commission 
| under section 29. Which of these views the other is not in harmony with the 


\ will ultimately be the victor is still im-| avowed intention of Congress to regu-| An application for modification of ita 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: ible to foretell. However, the first | ; icati 
possible oretell.. However, _ Jirst | late radio communication for the best 
, Frankfort, Nov. 29. intimations are that the rigid, artificial | interests of the many. It thus becomes 
The State Insurance Commissioner,| limitations professed by adherents of|imperative for the Commission to be 
ash Allin, has been advised by repre-| free speech have begun to crumble un-| guided by a station’s past program rec- 
tives in Nashville, Tenn., that Lee der the onslaught of sound principles of | ord and where particular practices have 
las and Rutledge Smith, receiver for | public policy. been indulged, inimical to the public wel- | 
11 & Company, have petitioned; The present conception of the Com- 


broadcasting license to increase its 
the maximum allowable—was filed with 


by the National Broadcasting Company 


ifare, they must be considered relevant | ver, Colo. 
United States District Judge John J./ mission’s jurisdiction oyer programs is in applying the standard. ; | This satin ‘een eee 0h the eanlients 
~ Gore for authority to sell approximately in the maia ephemeral. Doubtless it may, Last year an imposing array of com | 6. the mankingte power-et-te geserel 
1,900,000 shares of stock in the Enter. | assert authority to prevent Cheeite, ine | plapate came ace the ae ere & 
- South ife Insurance Company, of | decent, or profane language from being| testing against the use of station facili- ‘ t 
Louisville, Ky. a | aed in radi uinpiaeenthen but its|ties for advertising various products uy | Veneer “Sept e ye a ee 
Judge Gore has fixed Dec. 3 as the| power over other program | material is| activities of a nature detrimental to the | however * * Ned only tor an incvedes 
i : | ly so acknowledged. The difficulty | general public. In several flagrant cases | * ’ P a ime 3 
time for the interested parties to appear | scarcely g i 1 ral fis A in power, and the sew application is 
in his rt and express their approval | lies in determining where censorship be-|the Commission took disciplinary action, | # difteati f its lie to ‘d 
in his court and exp ven : ; regulation ends. lone of which is now pending before the | f°F modification of its license to provide 
oa, Paaperovel. ae aes ees — woe a for the Com-|Court of Appeals for determination for the increase. 
. Allin was advised, that an offer o ere are no signposts for the Com-)F itiess there are enidioaien aiuad oh 
r share for the stock has been! mission’s guidance other than the all- : § 
i Taade, which is 50 cents more than the| pervading standard of public interest, 
: value. As there are 3,000,000 shares | convenience, and necessity. This in it- 
§ stock outstanding, the purchasers|self is a model of indefiniteness. Judi- 
would have the controlling interest in| cial construction of a similar standard 
the company. The names of the pros-|in the field of public utility law has 
ive purchasers were not given, but | made the public welfare a primary con- 
it was said that the stock would be left sideration and the oar ge has | nation of propaganda or fraudulent ad-! provide that this maximum power be 
at the American National Bank of Nash- | adopted the i ee wit tic n| Yertising, and that material which is ac-|used on only 20 of the 40 cleared chan- 
Ville, =e would act r a SOE | oe bee dreatinw sialines and operatic jceptable as a means of developing a | nels act Saige for the gctasive. crete. 
_ The following additional information also | cas s S. ¥ | proper program. ition of high-power stations. e ap- 
_ Was reported to Mr. Allin: B.-L . Six Ge ae oe ce The widespread and unthinking reli-| plications received Nov. 28 are as fol- 
Division of Shares |of program service offered by individual | tein ey —_,° . ee ae | tows: 
i : rs other than to compare the | € = ce Y| Broadcasting applications: 
The stock is held as follows: broadcasters other tha Pp ealats eteakth © pétumiialite tur Ghai 1 ; 
i rvice of stations competing for the! : pe y | WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electric & Radio 
Twenty-six thousand shares by the| *¢ ¢ ciliti The Court . i Is | Upon which advertisers have not been corp. Rochester, N. Y., construction permit 
same facilities. € vourt oF Appea's| slow to realize. Established remedies | to change equipment. 


proper use of the privileges allotted! now is drafting his report to the Com- 
|them but this can only take place through | mission, he stated orally Nov. 28. The 
\the slow and painstaking process of ad-|report is on the applications of 27 sta- 
| ministrative scrutiny. In this way the | tions, in all parts of the country, seek- 


% 


Nashville as collateral to secure deposit 
of Gibson County, Tennessee. 

Thirteen thousand shares held by the 
Fourth and First National Bank of 
Nashville as trustee to secure the South- 
ern Surety Company on an Owensboro, 
Ky., deposit. 

Two hundred thousand shares held as 
collateral by the National Bank of Ken- 
tucky to secure a loan to the Southern 
Banks, Inc., as the proceeds of the loan 
benefited Caldwell & Co. 

Twenty shares owned by Caldwell & 
Co. not pledged. 

Twenty-nine thousand shares held by 
the Fourth and First National Bank of 


Fourth and First National Bank it| 


Nashville as trustee to secure funds or| 


deposits belonging to the City of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Twelve thousand shares held by the 
Liberty Bank and Trust Company of 


‘y Louisville as collateral on a loan to 


Caldwell & Co. 


has already upheld this latter procedure 
in several eases where it was called upon 
|to determine the relative merits of ap- 
| pellant and respondent stations. 

The Commission, as li-ensing author- | 
ity, is entrusted with complete control | 
over broadcasting. If it can exercise| 
jurisdiction to protect listeners from va-| 
rious sorts of physical interference in 
radio reception it assuredly should be 


| able to protect them from influences of 


| Pennsylvania Compensation 


Insurance Rates Approved 


j , Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 29. 
| The State Insurane Commissioner, M. 
| H. Taggart, has approved the classifica- 
| Lion rates and regulations affecting work- 
men’s compensation insurance for 1931, 
and the manual containing them has been 
distributed for the convenience of com- 


which cover the ordinary situation of! 


that the evils exist is afforded by the 
continuing galaxy of complaints cover- 
ing every conceivable subject matter. 
Limiting Advertising 
Of Fraudulent Nature 

Clearly the Commission can not set 
itself up as an arbiter of morals or en- 
tertainment but where the products ad- 
vertised have been proved harmful to 
the public before a competent tribunal 
it would seem that there is a prima facie 
case upon which the Commisison might 
assume jurisdiction. For instance, if, 
after a State has declared an issue of 
securities under the ban of its blue-sky 
law, a broadcaster persists in advertsing 
such securities, the Commission would 
be permitting a manifest fraud upon 


KTSL, G. A. Houseman, Shreveport, La., 


| false or misleading advertising have been | construction permit to change equipment. 
| but slight deterrents to fraudulent prac- | 
| tices over the radio. Persuasive evidence | Wash., request for authority to voluntarily 


KPCB, Wescoast Broadcasting Co., Seattle, 


| assign license to the Queen City Broadcast- 
|} ing Company. 

KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo., modification of license to increase 
| power from 12% kw. to 60 kw. on 830 ke. 
| KVOS, KVOS, Inc., Bellingham, Wash., 
| construction permit to change equipment. 
| KSMR, Santa Maria Valley Railroad Co., 
| Santa Maria, Calif., construction permit to 
|move transmitter and studio from Santa 
| Maria, Calif., to a location to be determined 
in Bakersfield, Calif., change equipment, and 
install a new antenna. 

KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif., construction permit to 
| change equipment. 
| KGIW, Leonard E. Wilson, Trinidad, Colo., 
j license to cover construction permit issued 
Oct. 28, 1930, to change equipment. 


WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 


| 


the public by failing to take cognizance | Va., license to cover construction permit is- 


jsued Aug. 26, 1930, to change equipment. 
; WJBO, Valdemar Jensen, 125 University 
ior a_particular|Street, New Orleans, La., request for au- 
meeny to install automatic frequency con- 
trol. 

WCAZ, Robert E. Compton and Walter 
H. Tanner, Superior Broadcasting Service, 
| request for authority to voluntarily assign 
construction permit to Superior Broadcast- 
ing Seryice, Inc., modification of construc- 


'of the nature of such broadcasts. 
Advertising of this type is devised 
|to create a demand 
product and is not intended to impart 
|information or intelligence to the lis- 
tener. There is no general public de- 
|mand or need for the transmission of 
|such matter and a limitation imposed 
| upon advertising, particularly that which 
|is fraudulent or misleading, may be|tion permit issued Aug. 1, 1930, to extend 
easily distinguished from the broadcast-/|completion date to Dec. 81, 1930. 

ing of news or facts which the public} Applications (other than broadcasting) : 


|needs and in which |i very vital! {| 
| interest. it has a very vital | KGH, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 


Thirty-two thousand shares held by| 
the Louisville Trust Company, of Lou- 
isyille, as collateral on a loan to Cald-} In approving the rates, the basis for 
well & Co. which was worked out by the Compen- 

Seventy-two thousand two hundred and! sating Rating and Inspection Bureau at 
fifty shares held by the Fourth and First Philadelphia, Col. Taggart made no al- 
National Bank of Nashville as collateral| iowance for a 2% per cent profit load- 
on a loan to Caldwell & Company. 


ing, he said. 

To Buy More Shares 
Twenty thousand shares owned by 
shares in The South, Inc., investment | 
trust. ' 


pensation insurance carriers in Pennsyl- | 
vania. 





‘New Jersey Study 


On this score there has been Hi 


Sixty thousand shares held by the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., as se- 
curity on a loan to Caldwell & Company. 

Three hundred and forty-five thousand 
five hundred and eighty shares held by 


the Bank of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. | 


Five hundred and thirty eight thou-' 
sand six hundred and sixty-six shares of | 
the stock held by the American Ex- 


change Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Ark. 


This stock, when bought, would be de- 
osited with the American National 
ank. 


approximately 800,000, to be deposited 
by Dec. 3. This plan, it is asserted by 
the receiver of Caldwell & Company, 
will aid the settlement of that company 
and relieve the insurance company from 
further embarrassment. 


Assets of Albany Insurer 
Shown in State Report 


State of New York: 

New York, Nov. 29. 
An examination into the condition of 
the New York State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Albany, as of June 30, 1930, 
shows total admitted assets of $1,805,- 
$22 and total liabilities of $946,811, ac- 


cording to a report of the Acting Super- | 


intendent of Insurance, Thomas F. Behan, 
just filed. The company’s capital 
$200,000 and surplus $659,110, bringing 
a surplus to policyholders of $859,100. 

In the five-year period from Jan. 1, 
1925, it was shown that the company 
had a gain from underwriting of $142,- 
780 and a gain from investments of 
$529,326. 
pany’s surplus was $183,003 and on June 


30, 1930, the amount reported was $659,- | 


110, an increase of $476,107. 


Market for American Goods | 


Offered in Many Countries 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
dresses, cotton print, cheap, 48828, Me- 
dellin, Colombia (a); dresses and jump- 
ers, sport, 48821, Berlin, Germany (a); 
dry goods, 48827, London, England (a); 
gloves, 48846, Vienna, Austria (a); hab- 


erdashery, 48820, Berlin, Germany (a); | 


hosiery, 48820, Berlin, Germany 
hosiery, 48827, London, England (a); 
hosiery, 48846, Vienna, Austria (a); ho- 
siery, cotton, mercerized, lisle, rayon and 
silk, and knit goods of pure wool and 
cotton mixed, 48822, Munich, Germany 
(a); hosiery, cotton, rayon, silk, and 
wool, 48875, Scheveningen, Netherlands 
(a); hosiery and knit goods, 48819, 
Frankfort, Germany (a); hosiery and 
underwear, women’s jackets, fleece-lined, | 
imitation leather, men’s and women’s, 
48831, Calgary, Canada (a); leather, imi- 
tation, 48819, Frankfort, Germany (a); 
lining, horse hair, for stiffening men’s 
suits and lapels, 48876, Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands (p); napkins, sanitary, 48837, 
Colon, Panama (a); pajamas, 48823, 
Caracas, Venezuela (a); silk goods, 
48846, Vienna, Austria (a); sport wear 


(a); 


(girls’ tennis hats), 48773, Lourenco | 


arques, Portuguese East Africa (a); 
mt fabrics, army, 48830, Weltevreden, 
ava (a); textile goods, 48826, Oslo, 
Norway (a); towels, 48829, Bogota, Co- 
lombia (a); underwear, rayon and silk, 


’ women’s, 48828, Medellin, Colombia (a); 


wearing apparel, women’s, 48828, Medel- 
‘lin, Colombia (a); wool goods, 48846, 
Vienna, Austria (a), 


The purchasers also agree to| 
purchase an additional number of shares, | 


On Aid for Aged 


Second Hearing on Subject to 
Be Held in Trenton 


State of New Jersey: 

Newark, Noy. 29. 
The second of the State Pension Sur- 
vey Commission’s hearings on the need 
‘of old age assistance will be held at the 
State House in Trenton Dec. 16, accord- 
ing to an announcement by William J. 

Ellis, Secretary of the Commission. 

The first hearing in Newark Nov. 14 
was attended by about 250 persons, he 
said. Among the speakers were Abra- 


no exercise of censorship but merely a 
determination of what constituts one ele- 
{ment of the legislative standard. 

; An additional statutory weapon which 
may be leveled at broadcasters may be 
found in section 15 of the Radio Act 
which provides that “in any proceedings 
| brought to enforce or to review findings 
|and orders of the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission or other governmental agency in 
| respect of any matters as to which said 
;|Commission or other governmental 
j agency is by law authorized to act, any 
| licensee shall be found guilty of the vio- 


| lation of the provisions of such laws or 
| any of them, the court, in addition to the 
| penalties imposed by said laws, may ad- 


| Judge, order, and/or decree that the li- 


|ham Epstein, of the American Associa- | cense of such licensee shall, as of the dat 
las ea tee | s Fens ’ e 
ine on aap eT: os Eee |the decree or judgment becomes finally 
of the National Association 0 a ~| effective or as of such other date as the 
turers; Edward B. Jacobsen, of the Con- | said decree shall fix, b+ revoked and that 
peri aa of 4 ceoner, Seenee | al rights under such license shall there- 
Arthur A. Quinn and Hugh J. Reilly, of} upon cease.” 

the State Federation of Labor; Mrs. F.| In other words violation of the provi-/ 
H. Stanford, of the State League of | sions of the Trade Commission Act sub- 
| Women Voters; Helen E. Caldwell, of | jects a radio station licensee to revoca- 
the Essex County Democratic Women’s | tion proceedings in addition to penalties 
| Club; Father Ralph Glover, of the Cath- otherwise provided. If a “cease and de- | 
jolie Charities; Mrs. Ida Segal, of the| sist” order is issued against the adver- 
Jewish Social Service; Garfield A. Mc-|tiser or manufacturer of a particular 
Keon, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles; | product and the station knowingly ac- 
and James F. Brennan, of the Foresters | cepts such advertising as would violate 


| Hillsboro, Oreg., license covering construc- 
;tion permit for 4,396, 4,400.5, 4,405, 4,410, 


power from 12,500 to 50,000 watts—| 


the Federal Radio Commission Nov. 28; 


| high-power hearings held before the} 


Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost, who| 
|tions which should be censured for im-| presided at the high-power hearings, | 


jline eventually may be drawn between | ing the right to use 50,000 watts power. | 
|objectionable practices such as dissemi- | Commission regulations now prevailing | 


policy issued to a motor vehicle owner 
in New York must insure against lia- 
bility for damages causing death, in- 
Juries to person, and property damage 
without limit of liability is now before 


on behalf of its Station KOA, at Den-| the New York Court of Appeals in the 


| Socutly argued case of Samuel. Bru- 
stein v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
Pointing out that the judgment of 
the trial court, affirmed by the appel- 
late division, second department, con- 
strues section 109 contrary to the leg- 
islative intent and the..interpretation 
pooea upon it by the State Insurance 
epartment and insurance companies, 
| Attorney General Hamilton Ward filed 
a brief in behalf of the Acting Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Thomas F. Be- 
an, 48 amicus curiae, seeking a deter- 
mination of the right of an' insurance 
company to limit its coverage in an au- 
tomobile liability policy. 
_. The facts of the case show that the 
insurance company had issued a liabil- 
ity policy to Sol Pion, insuring him for 
$5,000 against liability for death or 
bodily injuries to one person arising out 
of the operation of his automobile, and 
$10,000 for death or bodily injuries to 
more than one person in the same acci- 
dent. The wife of the plaintiff recov- 
ered a judgment against Mr. Pion for 
personal injuries in the sum of $8,140, 
of which the insurance company had 
paid $5,000 and costs. The plaintiff 
then recovered a judgment against Mr. 
Pion for loss of the services of his wife 
in the sum of $2,634. Execution hav- 
ing been returned unsatisfied by reason 





| 
| 
i 
| 





of the insolvency of Mr. Pion, the plain-| 


tiff sued the insurer on the judgment. 
From a judgment for the plaintiff the 
insurance company appealed to the 
Court of Appeals. 

The decision of the trial court was 
based upon the provision of section 109 
of the insurance law, which provides: 
“No such policy shall be issued * * * 
unless there shall be contained within 
such policy a provision insuring such 
owner against liability for damages for 
death or injuries to person or property 
resulting from negligence in the op- 
eration of such motor vehicle, in the 


business of such owner or otherwise, by | 


any person legally using or operating 


the same with the permission, express | 


or implied, of such owner.” 


The trial judge held that section 109| 


requires all liability insurance policies 
to contain a provision. insuring. the 


jowner against liability for damages for 


death or injuries to person or prop- 
erty, that a provision in a policy limit- 
ing the amount of the insurer’s liabil- 
ity is in conflict and inconsistent with 
section 109 and that loss of services of 
the plaintiff's wife was an “injury to 
person. 

The brief of the Attorney General 
traces the legislative history of section 
109, declaring that “no mention any- 
where is made of any intent to limit the 


| 4,415, 5,975, 5,982.5, 5,990, 7,662.5, 17,737.5,| company’s right to pxcscribe the extent of 


17,140 ke., 5 kw., limited public service. 
KFO, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Oakland, 
Calif., construction permit for new trans- 
;mitter on 2,482, 2,506, 4,124, 6,215, 8,230 
ke., 50 w. 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Boise, Idaho, 
Pasco, Wash., new constriction permit for 


50 w. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., West 
Palm Beach, Fla., modification of license 
for use of additional frequency of 109 ke. 
KWT, near Palo Alto, Calif., modification 
}of license for change in type of one trans- 
mitter to AM-5901-C and serial No. 30011. 
| License covering construction permit. 

_WPDK, Police Department, Milwaukee, 
Wis., license covering construction permit 
for 2,452 ke., 500 w. 

Columbia Pictures Corp. of California, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif., mobile 
(within 6th District), new construction per- 
mit for 3,400 ke., 50 w. 

WPDR, Department of Public Safety, 
Rochester, N. Y., construction permit to 
supersede one which has expired on 1,712 


|ke., 200 w. 


Applications granted: 

Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission made public Nov. 29 follow in 
full text: 

KGRM, City of Beaumont, Tex., granted 


is | 


On Dec. 31, 1924, the com-| 


“ | 
of America. | 


Increase in Deaths 
From Pneumonia} 


‘Influenza Toll Also Higher for | 
Week Than Last Year 


All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and infantile paralysis (polio- 
myelitis) showed a decrease in the num-} 
ber of cases reported for the week 
'ended Noy. 8 as compared with the cor- 

responding week of 1929, according to a} 
statement issued Nov. 28 by the Public| 
liealth Service. The number of deaths | 
from influenza and pneumonia was/| 
|higher than in the same week of last 
| year, it was stated. The statement fol-| 
| lows in full text: 
The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
|the following table are situated in all 
| parts of the country and have an esti- 
| mated aggregate population of more than 
131,945,000. The estimated 
of the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,390,000. 
i930, and Nov. 9, 1929: 
Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 

45 States ... 776 2,245 

PMOL c', Case ak sceabeane-. OLE 949 
Measles: 


1929 


1930 


the order, it is aiding and participating 
in the violation and so liable to have its 
license revoked on action instituted by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Of 
course, if the station unwittingly partici- 


pated in the fraudulent and false repre- | 


sentations which were broadcast, then 
no guilt or responsibility can be imputed 
to it. Good faith, however, may be 
shown by the amount of supervision ex- 


jercised over its programs. 


Organized Effort by 
Broadcasters Suggested 
Policy may at times play a large part 


| amount of program advertising, but to| 
| permit flexible generalizations to crys-| 


tallize into immutable rules, in a situa- 
tion where practical arguments may be 
readily advanced on either side, seems 
not only unwise but dangerously close 
to the line of censorship. 


construction permit, 1,712 ke., 50 w., for 
police service. 

Dayid Grimes, Grasmere, N. Y., granted 
| construction permit to change location from 
| Grasmere to 75 Varick Street, New York, 
}and install new equipment. 
| KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Kaena Point, 
|Oahu, T. H., granted construction permit 
j;for new transmitter, same frequency as 
| heretofore granted this company. 1% kw. 
| power. 
| WAK, American Radio News Corporation, 
|near Chicago, Ill., granted modification of 
}construction permit to extend completion 
date to June 2, 1931, and make changes 
}in transmission. 

WAL, American Radio News Corporation, 
' Carlstadt, N. J., granted modification of 





|in shaping the permissible extent and | construction permit to extend completion 


date to June 2, 1931. 

W6XK, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
;}granted license; frequencies in amateur 
| bands, 500 w. 
|_ W2SA0,-RCA Communications, Inc., New 
| Brunswick, N. J.; W2XBJ, Rocky Point, 
|N. Y., granted renewal of licenses. 
| W2XDA, Atlantic Broadcasting Corpora- 
j tion, portable, granted renewal of license, 


population | 


Weeks ended Nov. 8,! 


This question might well be simplified Se 

| by organized effort on the part of broad- | Fae ore a 
casters. They are the ones most vitally| city Oia: KIZ WCU 

. | City, Okla,; L, 

interested and, it would seem, the logical onde ay pear WOU portables, granted 
ones to prevent improper advertising and! Oregonian Publishing Co., portable, Port- 
other practices. Some headway along’! land, Oreg., granted construction permit for 
this line has been made by groups of | 90 days, 620 ke., 50 w.; daily between hours 
broadcasters in several cities, but there |°f midnight and 5 a, m., to check location. 
has been no comprehensive national effort | KGGF, Hugh J. Powell and Stanley Platz, 


; South Coffeyville, Okla., granted modifica- 
to formulate and abide by a code of ad-|;; anak i nit . 
vettisine standards. | tion of construction permit to make changes 


Be | A 5 : in equipment. Also granted license on 
lhe motion picture industry is an out-| 1,010 ke., 500 w.; with WNAD 

standing example of where such a plan} equally. 

has been put into operation and found! . WCBM, Baltimore Broadcasting Corpora- 


Oil Company, Ponca 
| 


shares 


tion, Baltimore, Md., granted extension of 


satisfactory. The National Board of | 
Review of Motion Pictures, which is a} 
private organization sponsored by the in- | 
92; dustry, probably exercises the most 
5! powerful organized form of censorship 
in the country today. 
There is no question but that the mo- 

tion picture interests have shown a dis- 
tinct preference for regulation by the 

| National Board of Review as against an 
75|form of official government control. 
5 | Moreover, the public has voiced no gen- 
_ eral disapproval of this system which | 
entrusts such authority to an extra-legal 
agency. Broadeasters might well take 
their cue from this situation in a similar 

50, industry. At least, it would tend to 
|simplify one of the » Commission’s 

0 | problems. 


1,947 
261 


45 States 
96 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
45 States 
OB CITES ceca voccccosrcese 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 
16 States 
OG CIEIOR 260s cvccccsccccas 
Smallpox: 
46 States 
96 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
j 96 cities dane 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities .. 
Smallpox: 
90 cities 


license for balance of licensed period; 1,370 
ke., 250 w. day, 100 w. night, unlimited time. 

WDWF-WLSI, Dutee W. Flint and Lin- 
coln Studios, Inc,, Providence, R. L., granted 
extension of license for balance of licensed 
period, 1,210 ke, 100 w., sharing with 
WPAW. 

Set for hearing: 


International Society of Radio Engineers, 
Indianapolis, Ind., reqyests construction 
ermit; frequéney between 1,000 and 3,000 
¢., 250-300 w. 

WHBC, St. John’s Catholic Church, Can- 
ton, Ohio, requests construction permit to 
install new equipment, increase maximym 
power of equipment from 15 to {¢¢ w.; 
increase power from 10 to 100 w., and 
change hours of operation from sharing 
on Sundays with WNBO to one Hour Sun- 
day and nine hours week days. 


| 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., | 


| 


| 


| 7,752.5, 8,980, 10,170, 10,820, 10,890, 13,015, | the coverage in the liability policy,” that 


;ance has ever construed section 109 as 
meaning that an insurance company 
could not limit the extent of coverage in 
the policy. 

Tf the judgment is affirmed, the Attor- 
ney General's brief contends, fire insur- 
ance companies writing property dam- 
|age insurance under section 110 of the 
insurance law will also be liable for 
death and personal injury although by 
section 110 they are spe ‘ifically prohib- 
ited from writing automobile insurance 
insuring against injury to persons. The 
point is made that if thus interpreted, 
section 109 is uncon. titutional because 


it deprives fire insurance companies of | 


their contract or charter rights and also 
because casualty companies have in force 
numerous policies insuring against a lia- 
bility different from “liability for dam- 
ages for causing death, or injuries to 

ersons or property.” According to the 

rief, “it is difficult to conceive of the 
ultimate effect upon casualty insurance 
companies if the coverage in their auto- 
noble liability insurance policies is thus 


without limit of indemnity.” 
Relief Open to Taxpayer 
Hurt in Working Out Tax 
State of Michigan: 


lated eyelids” or “red sore eyes,” is one 
of the diseases which is causing a great 
| deal of suffering and is exacting a large 
economic toll from the people, aceordi 
to a statement issued Nov. 28 by th 
Public Health Service. 

In Missouri alone, it was stated, more 
than 21 per cent of the persons drawing 
State pensions because of total blindness 
were made blind by trachoma. This, it 
was pointed out, includes only persons 
totally blind in both eyes and represents 
a direct cost of nearly $250,000 annually 

‘for pensions, to say nothing of the loss 
{of earning power of these people, 
Destructive in China 


An authorized summary of the state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Trachoma is deserving of serious con- 
sideration on account of the great amount 
of suffering and economic loss which it 
lcauses. The cost of medical care, the 
jloss of earning power and the expense 
jof blind pensions are a few of the eco- 
| nomic items which are involved in this 
disease. A person with trachoma is al- 
most certain to lose some vision. Some 
have to drop out of skilled trades be- 
cause they do not see well enough to do 
|close work, and they must then take up 
j unskilled labor at a lower wage. Many 
| more are totally incapacitated, either 
| permanently or for varying periods, for 
performing any useful wei at all. 


Lansing, Nov. 29. | It has been stated that in China, where 
injured while|25 per cent of the population have 
|trachoma, this disease causes greater eco- 
nomic loss than floods or famine, both 
Emerson R./0f which are notoriously destructive in 
Boyles, Deputy Attorney General, has that country. In the State of Missouri, 
| ruled in an opinion asked by Lester R.| 21.7 per cent of approximately 3,200 per- 
| Schrader, supervisor of Lockport. town- SNS drawing State pensions because of 
| ship, St. Joseph County. jtotal blindness were made blind by 
» of sg lite thet . tax ayer | Tachoma. This includes only persons 
| who fs thjored ae weuking wit the | ‘otal! y oo t 7 h ore S250 000 ane 
lee ; ‘ 'a direct cost of ne x - 
| hi —s a at seems’ — town. | ually for pensions, to say nothing of 
mnak’> sotapensation een is entitled br ong of earning power of these indi- 
j . ee 7 viduals. 
| to compensation,” it is stated in the) jt js estimated that 90 per cent of 
| opimion. the native population in Egypt are suf- 
ferers from trachoma. Brazil, Syria, 
j Ireland, and Russia are also among the 
;countries which show a high degree of 
| prevalence. ‘ 
| Trachoma is an inflammation of the 
llining of the eyelids. The early symp- 
toms are watering, itching, and burn- 


Taxpayers who are inju 
working out their township highway tax 
are entitled to compensation if they are 


wt extended to full coverage 


{hurt in. such occupation, 


Baltimore Company Fails; 
Business Is Reinsured 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Noy. 29. 


The Deputy State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, W. E. White, announced Nov. 26 
that he has been notified of the insol- 
vency of the Hampton Reads Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., of Baltimore, which 
had been authorized to do business in 
West Virginia. The business for the 
company has been reinsured by the Na- 
tional Fi 
America, Baltimore, he reported. 

Mr. White also announced that the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Indianapolis; the Halifax Fire Insurance 


delity Fire Insurarice Co. of 


ing, or feeling as if there were “some- 
thing in the eye.” Light causes pain in 
\the eyes and the sufferer avoids the 
lsunshine. The feeling of something in 
|the eye is so marked that nearly every 
trachoma patient tells the doctor that 
his trouble was caused by getting dust, 
or sand, or pollen in his eyes. While 
the disease begins in the- eyelids, sooner 
or later the eyeball usually becomes in- 
volved. The cornea, or transparent part 
of the eyeball, becomes clouded, and 
vision gradually gets poorer. In the 
course of the disease, scars form on the 


Co., and the New Brunswick Fire Insur-| jnside of the lid, and when these scars 


»e Co. have been licensed to do busi- | 
a in the State. | [Continued on Page 12, Column 2.} 





Today’s Pressure... 
Makes Tomorrow ’s Fortunes 


Any period of readjustment is a period of pres- 
Demand bears down; supply shoulders 
Industries 


sure. 
upward; competition jams closer. 
jostle and crowd as they turn about to face new 
circumstances, changed conditions. Readjust- 


ment means compression. 


And pressure brings out winners. Today’s 
pressure is fusing the elements of tomorrow's 
successes. It is crystallizing the small beginnings 
of tomorrow’s fortunes. As you read these words, 
the pressure of today’s readjustment is creating 
leaders for tomorrow’s prosperity. Will you be 


one of them? 


Then watch your business paper. Now is the 


time to follow it closely for news of significant 


developments. Its editors survey the whole field 


sty xo- 


of your operations. They gather for you a thou- 


sand bits of information that would not ordinarily 


THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation; straightfor- 
ward business methods, 
und editorial standards 
that insure reader interest 
...« These are the factors 
that make a valuable ad- 
vertising medium. 


come your way. And any one of those grains of 
fact may be the vital element that will send your 


business shooting out of the pressure into 


leadership. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY IS A MEMBER OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS 


Papers, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE . . . NEW YORK CITY 
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sugo Without Comme 


Across Atlantic 
Nears Reality 


Assistant Postmaster General 
Announces Opening of 
Bids Dec. 29 for Route by 
Way of Azores 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the Postmaster General and the con- 
tractor. 

_ The specified load of mails to be car- 
ried for the United States Post Office 
Department per flight each way over 
the route, to be paid for at the mileage 
rate, shall be 300 pounds. Any. of said 
mails in excess of 300 pounds shall be 
carried at rates per pound. However, 
the contractor will be required to carry 
excess mails on any flight only in such 
amount as in the opinion of the pilot 
can be safely carried, with preference 
in loading to be given the mails to be 
carried for the United States Post Of- 
fice Department over all other traffic 
(including passengers). 

The contractor will be required at all 
times during the term of the contract 
to perform the service with safe and 


-suitable aircraft of modern design and 


type according to reasonable standards 
for craft obsolescence, as determined by 
the Postmaster General, and of suitable 
capacity and speed, with fireproof mail 
compartments, so far as possible, all to 

e satisfaction of the Postmaster Gen- 
etal. Two-way radio operation on all 
aircraft (unless prohibited by local au- 
thorities) will be required in the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General. 

If at any time the development of air- 
craft should be such that the equipment 
used on the route does not comply with 
these specifications, or if the class of 
equipment specified herein is not pro- 
vided for any other reason, the Post- 


*master General may terminate the con- 


tract. 

The Postmaster General may require 
that flying equipment used on the route 
shall be of United States manufacture, 
that other equipment and supplies nces- 
sary for performance of the service shall 
be of United States manufacture or 
United States products if practicable, 
and that pilots, fiying crews, and all 
other employes, shall be citizens of the 
United States as far as may be practi- 


cable, 
Prohibit Sale of Stock 


The Department will not countenance 
the undue promotion of the sale of stock 
of a bidding or contracting corporation 
upoon the representation or basis of se- 
curing or having this mail ocntract. If 
any such promotion or attempted pro- 
motion of sale of stock be unwarranted 
in the opinion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, he may rescind the acceptance of 
a proposal or annul the contract. 

Bidders and contractors must be citizens 
of the United States. A corporation in 
order to be eligible as bidder or con- 


’ tractor must be organized under the laws 


of the United States, or a State, Terri- 
tory, District or possession. thereof; its 
president and managing directors must 
be citizens of the United States; title 
to at least 75 per cent of its stock must 
be vested in citizens of the United States 
free from any trust or fiduciary obliga- 
tion in favor of any person or persons 
not citizens of the United States, and 


-must be free from control by any means 


whatsoever by any person or persons not 
citizens of the United States or by other 
corporation controlled by a person or 
persons not citizens of the United States. 

The contractor must make his own 
arrangements, without expense to this 
Department, in securing concessions to 
operate in the countries traversed, for 
landing fields or rights to land the mails 
from the water, lighthouses, radio sta- 
tions, and such other aids ‘to navigation 


- and such other arrangements as may 


be necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of the service. 

Payments for faithful performance of 
service will be made monthly and as 


-soon after close of each month as sat- 


isfactory evidence of performance shall 


“have been received ard as the accounts 


can be adjusted and settled. : 

The maximum rates authorized by 
law for this class of service is $2 per 
mile for the specified load and $1 per 
pound per 1,000 miles, or .pro rata 
thereof, for greater or less mileage for 
mails in excess of the specified load. 
Bids at a higher rate will not be con- 
sidered. 

Bids Must State Rate 

Bids must state rate per mile for the 
specified load of not exceeding 300 
‘pounds, and a rate per pound per 1,000 
miles for excess mails, such rate for 
excess mails to bear the ratio of 50 per 
cent of the rate per mile for the speci- 
fied load; that is, if a bid is $2 a mile 
for the specified load, the rate for excess 
mails must be $1 per pound per 1,000 
miles or pro rata thereof for greater or 
less mileage, or if a bid is $1.50 a mile 
for the specified load the rate for excess 
mails mugt be $0.75 per pound per 1,000 
miles or fro rata thereof for greater or 
less mileage, etc. : 

Negotiations looking to the establish- 
ment of this trans-Atlantic air mail 
service have been in progress for some 
time. Officials of Pan American Air- 
ways, now operaintg air mail routes in 
Central and South America, have been 
in consultation with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown and Assistant Postmaster 
General Glover regarding the proposed 
route, while conferences have been held 
between Pan American Airways and rep- 
resentatives of the Imperial Airways 
of Great Britain and the Aero Postale 

France. 

The advertisement for bids for the 
trans-Atlantic air mail service is in line 
with the Post Office Department’s policy 
of employing practical and feasible fa- 
cilities for speeding up delivery of mails. 
The success and popularity of the vari- 
ous foreign air mail services to our 
neighboring Central and South American 
countries was a factor in the decision to 
set up a similar trans-Atlantic service, 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No, 28762, Sub. No. 2.---Standard Oil Com- 
Y of New Jersey, New York City, v. 
ntic Coast Line Railroad. Against car- 
rates on petroleum asphalt from Bal- 
ore, Ma. as unjust and unreasonable. 
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First Plane Mail 


For Newfoundland Shipping Board Says Merchant Marine 
Its Fleets Despite 


| 
Service to Be Started by Air-| 


ways Shortly After First 
Of the Year 


Newfoundland will see its first air- 
mail service within the country early 
in January, 1931, according to a report 
from Consul General Edward A. Dow, at 
St. Johns. 

The Newfoundland Airways was re- 
cently opened by Arthur D. Sullivan and 
Douglas C. Fraser, both of St. Johns, 
who left this port on Oct, 23, 1930, for 
Toronto, Canada, to take delivery of 
their Gypsy Moth plane from the De 
Haviland Aircraft Company. The ma- 
chine is partly metal and is similar to 
that used by Miss Amy Johnson on her 
flight to Australia. It will be fitted 
with wheels for the trip to Newfound- 
land, but skids will, of course, be used 
for Winter flying. 

Apart from the Government mail con- 
tract it is reported the Newfoundland 
Airways will engage in a general aircraft 
service. This service is experimental but 
it is hoped that the results achieved will 
warrant the establishment of a perma- 
nent Winter air mail service. During 
the Winter it often takes a month or 
more for mail to reach far northern 
ports of Newfoundland, because of be- 
ing carried in couriers whose capacity 
is necessarily limited and whose time 
cannot be fast, owing to heavy icefloes 
and strong seas during that season. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


New York Approves 
Plan to Eliminate 


93 Grade Crossings 


Projects With Total Esti- 
mated Cost of Nearly 34 
Million Dollars Involved 


In Decisions 


State of New York: 
Albany, Nov. 30. 

Approval of a list of railroad grade 
crossings to be considered for elimina- 
tion during 1931, with a total estimated 
cost of $33,887,700, was announced today 
by the Public Service Commission. 

The list includes 983 projects, some of 
which involve the elimination of more 
than one grade crossing, it was an- 
nounced by the Commission. Half of the 
cost will be paid by the railroad corpo- 
rations affected, 49 per cent by the State 
and the remaining 1 per cent by the 
counties in which the crossings are lo- 
cated. 

The approval of this list, the Commis- 
sion stated, makes it apparent that this 
program probably is the last which the 
Commission can approve under the $300,- 
000,000 grade crossing elimination bond 
approved by the people in 1926, as there 
will be left only $45,688,394, out of which 
the cost of land appropriated and claims 
filed subsequent to completion of the 
work must be paid. 


Proposed Rate Schedules 
Are Suspended by the I. C. C. 


By order entered in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 3541, the Com- 
mission suspended from Nov. 29, 1930, 
until June 29, 1931, the operation of 
schedules proposing to increase the au- 
thorized estimated weight on radishes in 


bushel crates, for carload movement, 
from 25 pounds to 37 pounds per crate. 
The schedules in question apply from 
points in southwestern territory, includ- 


ing Texas, to points in western, official | 


and southern territories. 

By an order entered in Docket No. 
3542, the Commission suspended from 
Nov. 29, 1930, until June 29, 1931, the 
operation of certain schedules proposing 
a minimum carload weight of 45,000 
pounds on muriatic, sulphuric and ni- 
trating acids, when shipped in tank cars, 
from Bartlesville, Okla., to destinations 
in Western Trunk Line and Southeastern 


territories, in lieu of the present rule 35) 


provisions of the consolidated classifica- 
tion which states that the minimum 
weight shall be computed on the full 
shell gallonage of the tank. This change 
will result in both increases and reduc- 
tions, depending upon the size of the 
tank car used. 





Indiana Seeks Lower Cost 
For Telephone Installation 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Noy. 29. 
An effort to cut the cost of telephone 
installations throughout Indiana from 
the present charge of $3.50 to $2 will be 
made by the Public Service Commission, 
according to an oral statement by Com- 
missioner Frank Singleton. 
Mr. Singleton said he had presided in 
a number of cases recently in which such 
reductions had been proposed. The latest 
of these, he said, was that of the Roches« 
ter Telephone Company, which filed a 
petition voluntarily asking for a reduc- 
tion of the installation charge from $3.50 
to $2, pointing out the trend of the times 
as one of the reasons. 


The Commissioner said he had reached | 


the conclusion that similar reductions on 
a State-wide scale should be made. 






Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Nov, 29 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23250.—West Construction Company 
v. Southern Railway Company. Rate charged 
on a carload shipment of one gasoline road 
roller from Columbia, S. C., to Olympia, 
Fla., found applicable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No, 23233.—D. E. Ryan Company v. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Company: 
Rate charged on a carload of potatoes from 
Gary, Minn., to Columbus, Ohio, found in- 
applicable. Applicable rate not shown to 
have been unreasonable. Collection of ap- 
plicable reconsignment charge at Akron, 
Ohio, found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. ; ' , 
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Readjustment of American Maritime Laws Urged in Re- 
port, Which Predicts Early End of Government Operation 


| This year was a year of marked} 
depression in the. realm of world ship- 
ping, due to subnormal conditions in the 
international trade, and the American 
merchant marine, in common with its; 
chief foreign competitors, “has not es- 
caped the general slump in cargo offer- 
|ings and freight rates,” the United 
States Shipping Board states in its an- 
nual report submitted to Congress Dec. 1. 


Undeterred by the depression, how- 
ever, the report states, American ship- 
owners are augmenting their fleets in 
order to be in a “strategic competitive 
position when normal conditions again 
prevail.” This development is going 
forward, continues the report, with the 
expansion made possible by the Jones- 
White Shipping Act of 1928, providing 
for ocean mail contracts and construc- 
tion loans. 


The end of the Government’s activities | 
as an operator of merchant ships al- 
| ready is in sight, the Board states, and 
within a year it predicts that only a 
negligible number of lines will remain 
unsold from the some 2,600 vessels on 
the Government’s hands following the 
World War. As this liquidation of Gov- 
ernment tonnage proceeds, the Board 
finds itself more and more free to de- 
vote its time and energy to the manifold 
responsibilities, imposed upon it by Con- 
gress, to the privately-owned American’! 
| Merchant Marine, states the report. | 
Readjustment of American shipping 
laws to meet conditions confronting the 
Merchant Marine is “strongly urged” by 
the Board in its report. It recommends 
that the rates of mail compensation au-| 
thorized under the Jones-White Act be| 
revised to provide higher pay for ves- 
sels in excess of 24 knots speed, and that 
| the principles embodied in the so-called 
| White classification amendment, which 
provided for the ward of mail contracts 
to purchasers of Shipping Board lines, 
be enacted into law. 

The legislative recommendations, it is| 
pointed out, are to some extent renew- 
als of suggestions put forward in pre- 
vious reports, but all are designed “ex- 
pressly to relieve private American 
steamship companies from existing han- 
dicaps in their competition with lines 
{of other flags.” | 

Continued sale of the Board’s line} 
and of individual ships brings nearer| 
the day when all merchant tonnage fly- 
ing the American flag will be owned| 
jand operated by private American in- 
{terests, the report states. ‘Already a 
preponderance of American tonnage is 
in private hands, the records showing 
that of the 1,898 American ships of 
1,000 gross tons or over registered on 
iJune 30, 1930, a total of 1,329 ships, 
jaggregating 6,997,000 gross tons, was 
privately owned, while 466, aggregating 
2,660,000 gross tons, were still in the! 
hands of the Government.” 

These figures, it is brought out, show 
that at the close of the fiscal year 74) 
per cent of the ships and 72 per cent 
of the tonnage was owned by private 
American interests. Of the number of 
ships remaining, only 184 are in active 
operation for the Board, and the ques- 
tion of disposing of the others, by sale, 
scrapping, or otherwise, “is constantly 
before the Board,” the report adds. “Al- 
though the Jones-White Act, with its 
construction loan and wmail-pay _ pro- 
visions, has tended strongly to accelerate 
the sale of the Board’s remaining lines 
to private American interests, sales have 
recently lagged pending further clarifi- | 
cation and interpretation of the law,” 
it states. 
| The authorized summary of the 
| Board’s report follows in full text: 
Readjustment of American shipping! 
| laws to meet conditions confronting the 
American Merchant Marine is strongly 
| urged by the United States Shipping 
| Board in its fourteenth annual report as 
submitted to Congress today. The Board 
recommends that the rates of mail com-| 
pensation authorized under the Jones- 
White Act be revised to provide higher 
pay for vessels in excess of 24 knots 
speed, and that the principles embodied 
in the so-called White clarification 
amendment, which provided for the award 
of mail contracts to purchasers of ‘Ship- 
ping Board lines, be enacted into law. 


' Progress Shown in 


Shipping Construction 


In this report the Board is able to 
point out specific progress which has 
been made in strengthening and improv- 
ing American shipping, along the lines 
directed yy the Jones-White Act. This 
is particularly noteworthy in the pro- 
vision which has been made for the con- 
struction of new tonnage and the im- 
provement of existing vessels through 
use of the Board’s construction loan fund, 
At the close of the fiscal year (June 30,| 
1930) the Board had authorized loans} 
to 22 steamship companies for the con-| 
struction of 49 new vessels and for the 
conversion or improvement of 13 vessels. | 
These authorized loans totaled $114,- | 
564,715, of which $43,050,890 was ad-| 
vanced before June 30. Since that date, | 
the total amount of loans authorized has 
been increased to $131,793,003.25. 

New developments during the fiscal| 
year also included the consideration of 
three routes hitherto not served by| 
American-flag steamship lines as routes 
essential to American foreign com- 
merce, as provided by section 7 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920. These, 
routes are as follows: Baltimore and 
Hampton Roads -to Bremen and Ham- 
burg; Pacific coast to European ports;' 
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Of Trade Vessels 





and Pacific coast to South Africa. The 
first of these has been certified by the 
Board as an essential route, and, fol- 
lowing negotiations with the Roosevelt 
Steamship Company of New York, the 
Board has sold that company five large 
steel freighters to be converted into 
combination passenger and cargo ves- 
sels for the inauguration of this service 
next year. The line will be known as 
the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company 
and will be operated under an ocean) 
mail contract awarded the Roosevelt 
Company. 


Sailings Established 


Over Proposed Routes 


The second of the above routes has 
been under the Board’s consideration for 
several months. In September, 1929, the 
Board,sought bids from private compa- 
nies for the purchase of vessels to be} 





Line. Offers were received for operation 
under Shipping Board ownership, but 
there was no bid looking to the establish- 
ment of the service with private capital. | 
Since that time, however, the Interocean 
Steamship Corporation has established 
regular direct service over this route 
with sailings every 26 days. 

The last mentioned essential .trade 
route is now being served by the Pacific 
South African Line operated by the 
South African Dispatch Line, of San 
Francisco, with vessels chartered from 
the Shipping Board. The movement of 
cargo over this route has advanced | 
sharply since the service was established 
in September, 1929. 

The legislative recommendations. of | 
the Board are to some extent renewals 
of suggestions put forward in previous 
reports, but all are designed expressly 
to relieve private American steamship 
companies from existing handicaps in 
their competition with lines of other 
flags. In the case of one of these rec- 
ommendations, that which would pro- 
vide assurance of mail contracts to pur- 
chasers of Shipping Board lines, it is 
anticipated that its enactment into law 
would greatly hasten the Board’s prog- 
ress in transferring Government-owned 
lines to private American ownership. A 
bill covering such a program was passed 
in the House of Representatives during 
the last session of Congress but failed 
of enactment in the Senate. 


Increased Mail Rates 


For Faster Vessels 


In connection with mail-pay rates for 
vessels of higher speeds, the Board de- 
clares that mail pay for this class of 
ships (in excess of 24 knots speed) 
should be commensurate with the jn- 
creased differential in cost of ‘operatmg 
vessels of the higher speeds. Studies 
of operating costs of vessels of this type 
have been going forward under the 





| Board’s supervision. 


The Board also recommends that 
American lines, which operate foreign- 
flag ships in competition with American 
vessels, should net be entitled to receive 
mail contract benefits of the Jones-White 
law. A bill to this effect also was 
passed in the House last session, but 
failed in the Senate. 


Further recommendations contained in 
the Board’s report are:* 

Provision should be made for tax exemp- 
tion on American vessels operating in for- 
eign trade, including a provision whereby 
deductions shall be allowed from taxable 
incomes derived from operating profits to 
the extent that such profits are devoted to 


Legislation should be enacted looking to 
the transfer to privately owned American 
shipping interests of the peace-time busi- 
ness now handled by Navy and Army trans- 
ports and by the vessels owned and char- 
tered by the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line. 
Funds should be appropriated to carry 
into effect the act of Congress approved 
Feb. 23, 1925, providing for the creation 
of a naval reserve. 

Some form of government aid should be} 
provided for American cargo ships not 
benefited by mail contracts, in order to 
lower the operating differential which now 
handicaps these vessels in competing with 
ships owned and operated by foreigners. 

Proposals have frequently been made to 
establish “free ports,” or foreign trade 
zones, in ports of the United States, and 
several bills to that end have been intro- 
duced in Congress. In view of differences 
of opinion as to whether or not the estab- 
lishment of these zones would benefit Amer- 
ican shipping, it might well be considered 
whether their establishment in this coun- 
try, if sanctioned by Congress, should not 
first be undertaken on a limited scale under 
direct authority of the Federal Government. 
' 


Regulation of 


Construction Loans 


The method of determining the rate of 
interest on construction loans should be 
fixed more definitely in order to secure uni- 
formity in rate to borrowers of these long- 
term loans. The matter is now before Con- 
gress and it is hoped that favorable action i 
may be taken at the next session. 

It is recommended that the limitation of 
$150,000,000 on the amount of construction 
loans as prescribed in the second deficiency 
act, fiscal year 1928, page 7, be removed, 
and that the Shipping Board be authorized 
to enter into contracts to make loans up 
to the ultimate amount of the fund, 
namely, $250,000,000, the Board, however, 
not to obligate itself to make actual dis- 
bursements of money in excess of the 
available cash balance standing at the time 
to the credit of said fund, 

It is recommended that section 11(a), 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, be further 
amended to provide that the contributions 





to the construction loan fund by the United 
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Shipping 


Slump 
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States Shipping Board be permitted to con- 
tinue until such sums, plus appropriations, 
by Congress, reach the maximum of $250,- 
000,000 provided by section 302(b), Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928. 

Changes should be made in the present 
laws relating to the division of damages 
in cases of collisions of véssels at sea, to 
conform to the proposals of the Interna- 
tional Marine Convention of 1910. These 
changes should be brought about by legis- 
lation rather than by treaty. ‘ 4 

Recommendation is made that legislation 
loking to the adoption of The Hague Rules, 
substantially as provided in H. R. 3830, 
Seventy-first Congress, should be enacted at 
an early date. 

The International Convention for Safety 
of Life at Sea, signed in London on May 
31, 1929, by delegates from 18 governments, 
including the Government of the United 
States, should be ratified and given full 
effect by Congress. 

Commenting on the general outlook 
the Board points out that thé year has 
been one of marked depression in the 
realm of world shipping, due to subnor- 
mal conditions in international trade, 
and that the American Merchant Marine, 
in common with its chief foreign com- 
petitors, has not eseaped the general 
slump in cargo offerings and freight 
rates. Undeterred by the depression, 
however, the Board states, and going 
forward with the expansion made possi- 
ble by the Jones-White Act, American 
shipowners are augmenting their fleets 
in order to be in a strategic competitive 
position when normal conditions again 
prevail. 

Coincident with these plans for the 
future on the part of American owners, 
the Board continues, the liquidation of 
Government tonnage is proceeding as 
rapidly as conditions warrant. It is a 
matter of deep satisfaction to the Board 
that the end of the Government’s activ- 
ities as an operator of merchant ships 
is already in sight. “Within a year,” 
the report declares, “only a negligible 
number of lines will remain unsold; 
these, operating under the new lump-sum 
plan which places the managing agent 
on his own initiative in a manner closely 
approximating private ownership, will be 
operated for a while longer, until the 
method of their disposal, whether by sale 
or otherwise, can finally be determined. 

“As the liquidation of Government ton- 
nage proceeds, the Shipping Board, re- 
lieved in increasing measure of its ex- 
traordinary duties in connection with the 
emergency fleet, finds itself more and 
more free to devote its time and energy 
to the manifold responsibilities, imposed 
upon it by Congress, to the privately- 
owned American merchant marine. These 
responsibilities cover a wide range, in- 
cluding as they do everything under the 
broad heads of promotion, maintenance, 
and regulation of that portion of our pri- 
vately-owned shipping which is engaged 
in foreign and interstate commerce.” 

Continued sale of the Board’s lines and 
individual ships brings nearer the day 
when all merchant tonnage flying the 
American flag will be owned and oper- 
ated by private.American interests. Al- 
ready a preponderance of American ton- 
nage is in private hands, the records 
showing that of the 1,797 American ships 
of 1,000 gross tons or over registered on 
June 30, 1930, a total of 1,829 ships, ag- 
gregating 6,997,000 gross tons, was pri- 
vately owned, while 466, aggregating 2,- 
660,000 gross tons, were still in the 
hands of the Government. 


Shipping Board Now 


Operates 184 Vessels 


These figures show that at the close 
of the fiscal year 74 per cent of the ships 
and 72 per cent of the tonnage was 
owned by private American interests. Of 
the number of ships remaining in the 
possession of the Shipping Board, only 
184 are in active operation, and the ques- 
tion of disposing of the others, by sale, 
scrapping, or otherwise, is constantly 
before the Board. Although the Jones- 
White Act, with its construction Ioan 
and mail-pay provisions, has tended 
strongly to accelerate the sale of the 
Board’s remaining lines to private Amer- 
ican interests, sales have recently vite 


a 


pending further clarification and, inter- 
pretation of the law. 

Up to and including June 30, 1930, 
sales of vessel property have reduced 
the Shipping Board’s fleet to 461 cargo 
carriers of which number 18 are in ac- 
tive operation and 277 in lay-up. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year covered by this re- 
port a total of 100 ships were sold for 
approxim:.tely $4,269,718. The vessels 
disposed of comprised 97 cargo ships, one 
tanker, one tug, and one launch. Of the 
total number sold, 43 were sold for scrap. 

Through the activities of its Sea Seay: | 


{ice Bureau the Board is able to report 


that a very high percentzge of men given | 
employment on American vessels are 
American citizens. The training of | 
American personnel for American ships | 
has always been a severe problem for the 
American merchant marine. However, 
through the Bureau’s program of train- 
ing young Americans between the ages 
of 18 and 23 for active service on mer- 
chantmen, starting with a position known | 
as deck boy, rapid strides in this direc- 
tion have been made. During the year 
1,454 such positions were filled through 
the Sea Service Bureau. The total num- 
bero of men finding employment through 
the Bureau was 65,606, of which 89.6 j er 
cent were American citizens. This may 
be compared with conditions existing in 
1914 when less than 15 per cent of the 
men employed on American ships were 
Americans, 





New York Central R. R. Wabash Ry. 
October Ten Months October Ten Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ...eeeee++ 26,771,822 36,039,044 262,845,676 325,848,352 4,564,785 6,090,217 44,574,931 54,959,585 
| Passenger revenue ...e+-.. 8,226,062 10,038,508 94,752,006 110,012,166 385,002 542,939 4,588,926 5,909,595 
Total oper. rev........ eese 40,247,401 53,599,324 408,680,793 500,108,669 5,310,429 7,121,760 52,883,414 65,691,005 
Maintenance of WAY. seeee. 5,893,429 17,095,889 54,889,111 63,161,410 732,655 888,804 6,773,823 9,078,553 
Maintenance of equipment. . 7,570,848 11,719,826 87,713,639 108,294,717 829,885 1,156,777 8,980,859 11,057,990 
Transportation expenses... 14,506,059 17,820,878 147,105,684 168,678,595 1,982,100 2,454,054 20,720,540 23,374,875 
Total expenses incl. other... 30,683,404 39,637,256 318,041,334 368,709,532 8,907,186 4,966,017 40,834,094 47,787,171 
Net from railroad........ 9,563,997 13,962,068 90,639,459 131,399,187 1,403,248 2,155,743 12,049,320 17,903,834 
TOONS... ks shine sda eh siknd 2,995,930 3,571,486 29,622,317 34,729,313 194,618 264,271 2,161,543 2,857,724 | 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 5,875 13,371 116,154 105,395 558 303 12,711 10,757 
Net after taxes, etc...... 6,562,192 10,377,211 60,900,988 96,564,429 1,208,067 1,891,169 9,875,066 15,035,353 
Net after rents........... 5,649,534 10,242,519 52,289,279 92,109,030 854,463 1,580,236 6,280,513 11,819,153 
Aver, miles | ated...sJers 11,477.28 11,479.40 11,477.28 11,479.40 , 2,523.83 2,523.82 2,523.83 2,523.82 
Operating r eseeecetere . 16.2 74.0 T7.8 13.7 73.6 69.7 V7.2 72.7 


Airports Planned 
In Nine Cities 





Department of Commerce Re- 


ports Improvements for 
Three Fields 


For the week ending Nov. 27 the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce has received information that 
the following cities propose the estab- 
lishment of airports: 






TAUWOEN CMs 6s scope. cpenecs ey 
*Boston, Mass. ccaccscvcomace (M) 
DRO, GAME: 6s ciccccces scene. CM) 
El Cajon, Calif. .....ccecc0..2. (M) 
Fargo, N. Dak. cocccccccecces (C) 
*Gallipolis, Ohio .,..e..seeees (C) 
Gregory, S. Dak. ....... (M) 
IDG. 2% 6. cecccccocecde: CMD 
Marysville, Calif. .......eeee+ (M) 
Rangeley, Me. .....0...e.s00 (M) 
EE, Blike eecccccoscecs (Un) 
*Remaims, Clif. ccccccces..ee (C) 


Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com- 
mercial projects by the letter C. (Names 
with asterisk (*) indicate airports al- 
ready established, for which improve- 
ments are contemplated or under way.) 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed 
airports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 5, as the cities in question have 
either established the airports or the 
projects have been indefinitely post- 
poned: 

Airports established: Coalinga, Calif., 
and Culver, Ind. 


Projects indefinitely postponed: 
Adams, Mass.; Calistoga, Calif., and 
Sycamore, IIl. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Opposition Against 
Rail Consolidation 
Said to Be Growing 





Public, Senator Couzens 
States, Not Favorable to 
Plans Promoted by Roads 
And Favored by I. C. C. 


Increasing opposition to railroad con- 
solidations as promoted by the railroads 
and favored by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is being shown by the pub- 
lic, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, Chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, stated orally Nov. 29. 


Senator Couzens said he considered 
railroad consolidation one of the impor- 
tant subjects before Congress and his 
Committee, and expressed hope the 
House will act on the resolution passed 
by the Senate last session, which sus- 
pend temporarily the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to per- 
mit consolidations until the subject can 
be fully examined and legislation worked 
out. The resolution, he pointed out, 
would suspend authority of the Commis- 
sion only until next March and stated 
that if it were passed, it would be essen- 
tial to extend the time or to get per- 
manent legislation this Winter. 


“T don’t believe the qugestion of action 
on consolidation in a permanent way is 
going to be very difficult,” said Senator 
Couzens. “I think the tendency since 
the introduction of the resolution has 
been more and more conclusively toward 
belief in the wisdom of preventing these 
consolidations along the lines in which 
they have thus far Ten developed. There 
is increasing doubt of the wisdom of 
consolidation as it has been promoted 
by the railroads and conceived of by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

When Congress in 1920 passed the law 
for consolidation, the legislative body 
“conceived the idea that what would hap- 
pen would be what substantially hap- 
pened during the Government regula- 
tion of the railroads in the World War 
period,” Senator Couzens said. Congress 
hoped through consolidation that there 
would be a unification such as during 
that period, he explained. 

“Since that time it has become clear 
that that sort of unification will not hap- 
pen unless we have a dominating control 
like that of the Government,” said the 
Michigan Senator. “If you can conceive 
of all the roads being run for the people, 
you would get the same result as in the 
war period. But they are now run for 
stock jobbers or interests other than to 
serve the people.” The holding company 
system of mergers and consolidations he 
cited as especially illustrative of this. 

A report will be made to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce early in 
the session following a study of consoli- 
dations and their effect, which has been 
conducted under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee, the Senator explained. 

Senator Couzens pointed out that the 
motor bus bill, for control of interstate 
motor bus traffic, is on the calendar of 
the Senate for first consideration, hav- 
ing been carried over from the last ses- 
sion. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures bj Government 
agencies before .uch expenditures 
nnally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp-° 
troller General ‘ollow: 

A-33641. (S) Classification—Appointment 
to excepted position. An appointment to a 
position excepted under schedule A of the 
civil service rules and regulations should 
not be made until the allocation of the 
position has been approved by the Person- 
nel Classification Board and appointment 
should then be at the proper rate for the 
position as fixed in the Classification Act, 
as amended. See 4 Comp. Gen. 827. (Nov. 
1, 1930.) 

A-33694. .(8) Departments and estab- 
lishmets — Services between —- Reimburse- 
ment of appropriations. Where one De- 
partment or establishment of the Govern- 
ment furnishes labor and material neces- 
sary in the performance of certain work 
for another Department or establishment, 
the appropriation for the Department or 
establishment under which the employes 
were appointed, or their services were 
otherwise engaged, is the appropriation pri- 
marily and in the first instance chargeable 
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Permit Is Given 
To Continue Po 
Of Train Servic 


Three Lines Serving Th 








Cities on Pacific Coast 


a 


Allowed to Extend -Pres- 
ent Agreement 





Former orders of the Interstate 
merce Commission approving the 0’ : 


tion of joint passenger-train service be~ — 
tween Seattle, Wash., Tacoma, Wash, — 


and Portland, Oreg., 
earnings therefrom, by the No 
Pacific, the Great Northern, and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & by te 


and divisi pe ‘ 


tion Company were reaffirmed by : 
Commission on Nov. 28, (Docket No, 
23455.) 

The Commission found that the 
posed pooling of passenger service 
the three companies “will be in the 
public interest, will promote economy 
of operation, and will not unduly ree 
strain competition.” 

The contracts between the carriers fo? 
joint operation of passenger-train fa« 
cilities which expired Mar. 30, 1930, 
were extended until Mar. 31, 1931. 

Commissioners Farrell, Eastman, Tate 
and Chairman McManamy dissented 
the majority opinion in the case. ° 
missioner Farrell wrote the dissent, and 
the other dissenting Commissioners 
joined in his dissent. 

The report follows in full text: 


In our former reports, 96 I, C. C. 116 
and 128 I. C. C. 149, we approved, under 
section 5(1) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, certain contracts between the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, Great 
Northern Railway Company, and Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, herein referred to as the ap- 
plicants, providing for the establishment 
of a joint passenger-train service be- 
tween Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg., and for a division of 
earnings therefrom. The facts as to op- 
eration between these points by the ap- 
plicants are fully set forth in the former 
reports and will not be repeated here. 


Would Improve Service 


Briefly, it was found that operation of 
joint passenger train service between 
Seattle, Tocoma and Portland, and the 
division of earnings therefrom between 
the applicants would be in the interest 
of better service to the public, would 
promote economy of operation, and would 
not unduly restrain competition, and that 
the terms and conditions under which 
such division of earnings was proposed 
to be made were just and reasonable. 

The contracts considered and ap- 
proved in the former reports expired 
Mar. 31, 193. Subsequent to that date 
the applicants filed an application seek- 
ing our approval of the continuance of 
such joint service without interruption. 
An application was filed asking our ap- 
proval of a supplemental contract pro- 
viding for continuance until Mar. 31, 
1931, of the joint service arrangement 
and division of earnings therefrom, ex- 
actly the same as in effect prior to Mar. 
31, 1930. After appropriate notification 
to the Governors of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, as well as to others interested 
the matter was assigned for hearing, 
which has been had. No one appeared 
in opposition to the application. Several 
witnesses who had favored the joint- 
service arrangement when the prior ap- 
plications were pending testified as to 
the satisfactory service rendered. The 
evidence supports the conclusions reached 
in the former reports. 

By order of July 12, 1930, Division 6 
affirmed our former findings and ap- 
proved the continuation of these contract 
arrangements for a period of one year, 
or until Mar. 51, 1931, but denied a 
plicants’ request for approval of the di- 
vision of earnings during the period 
between Mar. 31 and July 12, 1980. It 
was shown at the hearing held on this 
application June 19, 1980, that there 
had been no division of revenue since 
Mar. 31 and that there had been exactly 
the same passenger-train operation be- 
tween the points in question as that 
conducted by the applicants prior to that 
date under these contract arrangements 
concerning which we have held three 
hearings and which provisions we have 
thrice approved. 

By petition filed Sept. 15, 1980, ap- 
plicants request reconsideration and 
modification of the order of July 12 to 
approve the division of earnings in ac- 
cordance with the existing contract for 
the period from Mar. 31 to July 12, 
1930. No opposition has been made to 
the granting of this request. 

Upon further consideration of the 
record we find that applicants should 
have been, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to divide the earnings derived from 
these passenger-train operations during 
the period from Mar. 31 to July 12, 
1930, in accordance with the provisions 
of the said contract. To this extent the 
report and order of July 12, 1930, is 
modified. 





with their salaries or compensation and 
reimbursement to such appropriation is 
authorized only upon a showing that the 
loaning of the services to, or the doing 
of work for, the other Department or es- 
tablishment increased the burden of, or 
caused additional expenditure under, the 
appropriation first chargeable. 

The appropriations for river and har- 
bor work under the War Department being 
of such a continuing nature that the di- 
verting of labor and material, which other- 
wise would be used on said work, to a Navy 
project necessarily imposes an additional 
burden on the river and harbor appropria- 
tions by creating a need for subsequent 
appropriations sooner, or in greater amount 
than if the work for the Navy had not 
been done, there would appear to be no 
legal objection, under such circumstances, 
to reimbursing such appropriations for the 
increased burden imposed upon them on 
the basis of the actual cost of the labor 
as well as the cost of the material used 
on the job, where such material must be 
replaced in kind in order to carry on the 
work for which the river and harbor ap- 


propriation involved was made. (Nov. 1, 
1930.) , 
A-33929. (S) Classification—Piecework- 


ers—State Department. Under the author« 
ity contained in the act of Apr. 18, 1930, 
46 Stat. 173, the Secretary of State may 
employ clerks temporarily on a piecework 
basis at rates fixed by him without regard 
to the rates fixed in the Classification Act, 
as amended, subject to the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission. (Nov. 3, 1980.) 

A-32514. (S) Leases — Rent — Agent. 
Where a lease is entered into between th 
United States and the registered owner o: 
the proprty which has full authority te 
lease the premises for the beneficial owner, 
there is no legal objection to incorporating 
in the lease itself a provision for pay- 


ment of the rent to a trust company for 


the account of the lessors, 10 Comp. Gen 
831, amplified. (Nov. 4, 1980.) 
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Publishes. Throughout 
the Year More Railroad 


s 


and Public Utility News 
Than Any Other Pub- 


lication in America 


In This Issue 


In this issue will be found a special section containing 
a complete record of the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 


Day by day public utility and railroad executives get 
all the facts in The United States Daily about all Gov- 
ernment action which affects them. In America’s Na- 
tional Newspaper they find comprehensive reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission every day, railroad 
rate changes, complaints, hearings, news of consolida- 
tions, etc. They read every day of the rulings of each 
of the forty-eight State utility commissions together 
with developments in natural gas services, pipe-line and 
motor bus operations. 

\ 

In addition, the busy executive, whatever may be his 
task or association, is brought in contact with the world 
at large, a contact based upon fact information, a con- 
tact that takes him into every corner of the world and 
brings him the latest developments, as reported by the 
Government, in science, invention, social welfare, public 
health, education, business, recreation and foreign and 
domestic affairs. 


The United States Daily, America’s National News- 


paper, brings the world and the Nation each day to the 
alert-minded executive. 


Subscription, $10.00 « year—$15.00 for two years 


For the 
ADVERTISER 


For the advertiser whose product is used by railroads 
and public utilities, The United States Daily is the short- 
est road to the men who constitute the final authority 
in the buying of large quantities of— 


Power Plant Machinery Building. Materials 
Shop Machinery Lead 

Roadway Machines Steel 

Welders 
Lathes 
Cranes Glass 


Copper 
Paints 
Furnaces Tools 

Coal Turbine Engines 
Oil Generators 
Trucks Tractors 
Office Equipment 


Power Transmission Equipment 


Locomotives 
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ns in Gas; 


For Los Angeles’ s.,..) 


State Railroad Commission 
Holds That Utility’s Earn- | 
, ings Are Above a Reason. | 
. able Level 


State of California: 

f Sacramento, Noy. 29. 
Reductions in the domestic and com- | 
mercial gas rates of the Los Angeles | 
Gas & Electric Corporation of 9 per cent, | 
‘amounting in money to approximately | Subscribers’ station revenues 
$1,350,000 a year, have been ordered by} Public pay station revenues 
the State Railroad Commission. 

The order was adopted by a vote of 
A to 1, Commissioner Ezra W. Decoto 
dissenting, and is to become effective 
Jan, 1, 1931, 
the option of accepting temporary or trial Telephone operating revenues 
rates for 1931, involving a 7 per cent! 
reduction, with certain conditions look- | 
ing to the establishment of a tempera- 
ture reserve to guard against violent 
fluctuations in earnings due to warm or 
‘cold winters, with corresponding de-| General and miscellaneous expenses 
«creased or increased use of gas. 

Such a reserve, the Commission said,! Net telephone operating revenues ....... 
would not only be of advantage to the 
company but “would be of benefit to the 
consumers, and would make the work of 
the Commissior® easier, because it would | 
do away with the urge, ever present 
when rates are being fixed, to guard 
against hardship or embarrassment to 
the company by fixing rates on the basis | 
ot a warm year with its lesser sales and | 


Rates Changed 

The order makes no change in the} 
present rate of 80 cents for the first! 
300 cubic feet of gas used each month, | 
but the present rates per 1,000 for the! 
next 38,700 cubic feet are reduced in! 
the two schedules from " 
cents to 69 and 78 cents under the 9!Action Affects 
per cent cut and to 70 and 74 cents) 
under the optional 7 per cent reduc-| 
Gas used in excess of 4,000 cubic; 
feet a month is to be reduced from; 
72% and 17 cents to 59 and 63 cents! 
in one case or 62 and 66 cents under 
the optional plan. 

Reduced electric rates as authorized 
by an interlocutory order in December, | 
1929, which effected a reduction in elec- | 
tric revenue of approximately $750,00 
a year, the Commission announced, are 
made permanent. 

The Commission’s opinion states that 
on the basis usually employed by the 
Commission in fixing rates the com- 
pany actually earned on the average | 
1916 to 1929 7.65 per cent in 
its gas operations, 9.44 per cent in elec- 
tric operations and 8.26 per cent in com-| 
bined operaticns. 

\ Earnings Declared High 

During the last three years, however, | 
it was stated, with adjustments to re- 
flect present rates and normal temper- 
atures, and with a lower depreciation! 
expense found adequate, the average 
earnings in the gas department were 
ore than 9.5 per cent, which the Com-} 
“vepresents an 
than heretofore deemed 
reasonable in respect to this or to other 
scomparable utilities. ae 

The reduction ordered into effect, it is} 
‘paid, will leave the company in an earn- 
“consonant with that al- 
other comparable utilities’? which, | 
it is remarked, “has proven sufficiently 
iberal to attract large amounts of cap-| 
ital into the field of utility investment.” | 
~ The effect of the business depression 
on the company is considered at some} 
Jength, and it is pointed out that under! 
the company’s regular monthly report! 
of operations for the year ending Aug 
81, 1980, which was influenced by 1 
months of the business depression and 
by the warm winter of 1929-30, it would] 
still have earned over 10 per cent on! 
its combined common stock and surplus, | 
even had the 9 per cent reduced rates 
been in effect during that entire period. 

Claims Examined 

Valuation claims are considered at 
length. A historical rate base for 1930 
60,700,000 is found. | 
tofore charged to operating expense, 
which the company claimed should be 
added to capital, are disallowed. 
effect of price changes on the cost of) 
the structural property is considered and 
the conclusion reached that had the cur- 
rent prices prevailed during the life of 
the company the rate base would have 
increased less than $5,000,000. 5 t 
the rates being fixed on such a base it is 











“If the company is to derive the ad-| 
vantage due to economic changes which | 
raise the value of its property over its 
actual cost, it should at the same time 
in fairness except to suffer any detri- 
ment due to economic changes which 
“may lessen the cost or earning ability 


» While price levels are higher the cost 
or value of money, it is found, is lower, 
Claims of value advanced by the com- 
y, aggregating over $30,000,000 are 
Revenue and operating ex- 
pense figures presented by the company 
are pretty generally followed. : 

An adequate supply of natural gas is 
held to exist, as claimed by the City of 
es, but the record is said not 
resent time the writ- 
1 of all of the artifi- 
The proper treatment 
‘of these plants is said to “present a 
serious question,” and it is 
that their somewhat “doubtful need * * * 
does have an apprecia 
-ing upon their value.” If rates are fixed 
upon their historical valuation basis the 
plants when retired, it,is held, should be 
amortized over a period of -years, but if 
rates are fixed on the basis urged by 
the company their value should be elim- 
inated without provision for amortizing| 


‘out out from capi 
cig] gas plants. 


ble adverse bear- 





Commissioner Dissents 
Commissioner Decoto, in his dissenting 
opinion, held that a reduction in rates 
He held that the pur- 
pose of regulation is to procure for the 
consumers reasonable rates and service, 
and at the same time secure to the utility 
adequate return upon the value of its 
property, such value being determined 
in accordance with the many decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court: 
“From time to time the Federal! courts 
have stepped between 1 
views as to regulation held by certain 
State commissions and the utilities, and 
have consistently pointed out the proper 
method of fixing a rate base. 
years the Supreme Coyrt of the United) 
tates has consistently adhered to the 
principles of valuation laid 
In spite of the fact that 
pathway is now made reasonably 
t by the decisions of the courts some 
commissions seem:to be inclined 


is questionable. 
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Telephone Revenues 





Decrease Reported in Income 


y the Interstate Commerce Commission Shows a 


Loss of 1.7 Per Cent for the First Nine 


Months of the Current Year 





A decline of 1.7 per cent in the operat-! Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 


ing income of 103 telephone companies! 29, follows in full text: 


throughout the country which have an-' 
nual revenues in excess of $250,000, is' reports of revenues and expenses ef 103) 
| shown by a tabulation jor the first nine| telephone companies, each having qnnual | 
months of the current year as con- | operating revenues in excess of $250,000. | 

The| For nine months ended with Se 
tabulation, which was made public by the’ 1930 and 1929. 


trasted with that period in 1929. 





-— Increase——, 
Revenues 1930 1929 
wales. Sa eames $536,860,444  $508,692,998 $28,167,446 
Wabis ates en e-Or 36,719,755 34,430,855 2,288,900 
| Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 8,104,475 7,183,281 921,194 12.8 
POR, BONN an Fh evs vedéserdtsviedesesi 243,484,515 246,763,628 *3,829,118 ° *13 
| Miscellaneous toll line revenues ......... 36,565,583 $2,091,325 4,474,258 13, 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ......... 24,493,021 2,522,968 11.5 
5 he Licensee revenue—Cr. ........+-seeeeeess 11,425,852 490,031 4. 
The company was given! Licensee revenue-—Dr. .........cccce0... 11,106,316 480,677 4.5 
RPS OES . 886,497,529 35,055,007 4.1 
Expenses 

| Depreciation of plant and equipment .... 142,878,120 129,744,387 10.1 
{All other maintenance ..............e006 149,274,717 139,711,200 6.8 
fe. MOUNDS i ois's os cave ee ds Hest Eon 179,182,813 178,149,529 0.6 
{Commercial expenses ..........+.eeeee+ 83,663,907 79,896,328 5.4 
sabe 53,052,319 46,282,679 14.6 

Telephone operating expenses ........... 608,051,876 578,284,123 6.1 
278,445,453 278,169,199 287,254 0.1 

Other operating revenues ............... 874,696 *95,008 rea 
Other operating expenses ............ 525,044 *134,868 ok 
Uncollectible operating revenues ......... 6,854,212 1,477,095 5 | 
Operating income before deducting taxes 271,940,893 *1,149,981 4 
Taxes assignable to operations .......... 69,897,550 2,340,455 3.5 
| Operating. IncOMS 24%. - 960 00% eee cue os. -% 202,048,343 *3,490,486 °*1.7 
| Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent .. 68.59 1.36.2s; a 


"Decrease. 





Approval of Alabama 
Gas Contracts Sought 


Agreement 
Made by Southern Cities 
Service Company 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Noy. 29. 
The natural gas distributing compa- 
nies in Alabama under control of the 
Southern Cities Public Service Company 
| have been ordered by the Public Service 
Commission to submit all contracts re- 
| lating to the supply, price and other con- 
| ditions that enter. into their acquisition 

jof natural gas. 

The Commission’s action was taken 
| through an intermediate order issued in 


conection with a petition of the South- | Illinois Pipe Line Co., Ohio Oil Co., Mid- | 
| west Refining Co. and the Chicago, Burl- | 


ern Cities company for approval of a 
; contract entered into with the Southern 
| Natural Gas Corporation. Only this con- 
tract has been filed with the Commission, 
it was stated. 1. provides that the South- 
ern Cities company will cause all of its 
Alabama distributing companies to con- 

















‘Permit for Pipe Line 


In West Is Refused 


| Wyoming Bases Denial on 
; Failure of Petitioner to 
Tell Financing Plans 





State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Nov, 29. 


Failure of the Wyoming-Montana Pipe | 
Line Co. to disclose its plan for financ- | 


_THE UNITED STATE 


ee 


Wa 


Compilations, subject to revision, from 


ptember, | 


*.6 | State, J. Grant Hinkle, 


anaes 













Secretary of State Explains 
Constitutional Amend- 
ments and District Power | 
Measure Adopted 





State of Washington: 
Olympia, Nov. 29. | 
An explanation of the district power | 


| bill adopted by the voters of the State of | 
Pct.| Washington at the recent election has | 


plained one other initiative measure and | 
two constitutional amendments which 
were approved. 


The entire State is redistricted for 


| legislative purposes by the adoption of 
'an initiative measure, he stated. Under | 
| this, the Legislature will have four new 
| Senators and two additional members of 
|the House of Representatives. 


One of | 


|the constitutional amendments provides | 
| tor the filling of vacancies in the Legis- 
;|lature by boards of county commission- 


ers instead of necessitating a special elec- | 
tion. 
Proper Clasification 
The other constitutional amendment | 
provides for classification of property | 
for purposes of revenue and taxation, | 


jand was explained by the Secretary of | 
| State as. follows: 


“Article VII of the State constitution 
now requires all property in the State 


|to be taxed in proportion to its value| 
jand requires the Legislature to provide 
| by law a uniform and equal rate of as- 


sessment and taxation on all property 
in the State. 

“The amendment just adopted by a 
vote of 126,636 to 87,319 defines the 
word ‘property’ as meaning and includ- 
ing everything, whether tangible or in- 


| tangible, subject.to ownership. All real 


estate shall constitute one class; pro- 
vided, the Legislature may tax mines 
and mineral resources and lands de- 


voted to reforestation by either a yield| deducted the cost of the 4,895 shares o 
itax or an ad-valorem tax at such rate: preferred stock, $439,500, or a net cos 
as it may fix, or by both. Such prop-| of items to be transferred of $1,381,-| 
a Legislature may by general | 663.72. 

| Difference in Companies’ 

and of the State, counties, school dis-| Stock Valuations Shown 


erty as t 
laws provide shall be exempt from tax- 
ation. Property of the United States, 


| ing the construction of a proposed pipe} tricts and other municipal corporations, | 


| line from the Oregon Basin field in 
| oming to Billings, Mont., has resulted in 
the denial of its application to the Wy- 


oming Public Service Commission for | shall be exempt from, taxation, 
;authority to construct and operate the | Legislature is specifically authorized t 
|exempt personal property to the amount 


line. 


Vy-/and credits secured by- property actu-| 
|ally taxed in this State, not exceeding| 


in value the value of such property, 
The 


The application was opposed by the! of $300 for each head of a family.” 


|ington & Quincy Railroad. The protest- 
|eone questioned the jurisdiction of the 
| Wyoming Commission. 

| “The estimated cost of the proposed 
|pipe line from the Oregon Basin Field 
|to Billings, Mont., is $1,822,052.50,” the 





Grange Initiated Power Bill 
As to the district power. bill, 


Hinkle said: 


“This measure was initiated by the) 
State Grange. E 
the legislature of 1929. The legislature 
rejected it, whereupon it automatically 
was to appear on the ballot at the next 


tract with the Southern Cities company | Commission’s order said. “The company] general election ballot, thus being sub- 
to take from it all gas required “at not|is capitalized for 100,000 shares of no! mitted to the people. 


less than the rates to be paid therefore 
| by the said Southern Cities PublicS erv- 
ice Company to the Southern Natural 
Gas Corperation.” 

The distributing companies involved 
| are the Mobile Gas Co., serving Mobile; 
|} the: Alabama Utilities Service Co., serv- 

ing Montgomery, Tuscaloosa, Anniston 


and Selma, and the Tri-Cities Gas Co., | 


| serving Gadsden. 


Imports of Gold for Week 
Are in Excess of Exports 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


jto successfull 


|par value, of which 51,000 shares have 
| been issued to the incorporators for the 
; sum of $2,040, or at the rate of 4 cents 
‘each. At this same rate, the remaining 


| 49,000 shares would be worth $1,960, a! 


{total of $4,000 ror 
| stock, 
Plan for Financing 





“Its purpose was described by its pro- 
ponents. as an effort to give to rura 
districts the same rights of “6rganiza- 
tion for the purpose of developing and 
distributing electric energy, water, etc., 


the entire capital) 4; are now enjoyed by cities under our 


present law. , : 
“The measure provides for elections 


“The president of the applicant com-| t lled by the County Commissioners | 
re o be calles 57 ’ ‘the merger with the Southern Power Se-| pany? 


| pany refused, upon cross-examination,|to determine by popular vote whether 


;to divulge the pian for financing the 
proposed undertaking; therefore, this 


or not a district shall be organized. The 


boundaries of the proposed district may | 


; Commission is entirely in the dark as} be coextensive with the boundaries of a 


jto the financial ahility of the applicant! county, or of less area. 
y prosecute the undertak-| of voters voting at 'the election favor the 
| proposition, the district becomes a mu- 
love ne est M i nicipal corporation. 

0! New York for the week ended Nov. 25; this Commission was questioned by the} 


ing. = 
| “The question of the jurisdiction of 


If a majority 


“The powers of the district are to be | 


) Showed total imports of $9,629,000, con-| protestants, but inasmuch as the appli-| exercised through a commission of three 
sisting of $9,530,000 from Argentina and/| cation as amended covers intrastate as| members (a nonsalaried commission). 
$99,000 chiefly from other Latin Amer-| well as interstate business, there is no| The first board or commission is elected 


ican countries. 
000,000 to Canada. 
) change in gold earmarked for 
} account. 





to be a law unto themselves and persist 
in ignoring the law as laid down by the 
courts. 

“The California commission has, to 
|outward appearance, been one of these. 
It has clung ostensibly and theoretically 
to the historical rate base, but in re- 
ality it has given effect to the different 
elements mentioned by 
courts, including fair value and going- 


eoncern value, by allowing a rate of! 


return between 8 and 814% per cent on 
historical cost. 
our public utilities have been content. 


“During the last. two years this Com-! 


mission has shown a tendency to cut 

the rate of return upon a historical rate 

base from between 8 and 84 per cent 

to 7 per cent, which reduced the rate 

of return upon a fair value basis to 

6.12146 per cent to 6.3 per cent. 
Protests May Arise 


“This is confiscation, and not regula- 
tion. It cannot be expected that our 
public utilities will long content. them- 
selves with such a return. The result 
will be an appeal to the courts for 
proper redress. This is in effect a shirk- 
ing of its responsibility by the Com- 
mission, and will lead to an era of reg- 
ulation by the courts. 


“Both the historical and fair value} 


rate bases used in the majority opinion 
are based upon 6.35 per cent overheads, 
There is no evidence in the recor 
any weight that justifies the adop 
of any such overhead percentage, 


all supported by the record in this case 
is 11.26 per cent.” 


concern value, which he asserts was un; 
challenged and undisputed qnywhere in 
' the record and which placed that element 
of value at between $9,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000, Commissioner Decoto made the 
following statement: 
Valuation Disputed 

“To adopt, in the face of such undis- 
puted testimony, as the majority opinion 
has done, a going concérn value of $422,- 
866, is an absolute disregard of all testi- 
mony and all law. In fixing the goin 
value at 10 
property I feel that I have been conser- 


vative indeed, and probably would have} 


been justified in using $10,000,000. 
“The majority opinion fixes the re- 
turn to the company at 6.8 per cent on 
historical value with going value in- 
cluded, and 6.3 per cent upon fair value 
fixed in accordance with the decisions 
of the courts, This is less than the cost 
of money to the company and is clearly 
confiscation If the 
persists in adherin; 


Commission still 


past: practice and allow a return of be- 


|commerce to Montana, it was unde 


the Federal) ~* 


With this arrangement! 





| amount greater than the usua 
| 
| 29 giving results of its regular monthly | 


} the 
43 months. 


| 


| 
} 


per cent of the physical} 


obligation, in our opinion, to apply to 


| this Commission for approval before 


Exports comprised $5,-;doubt in our minds as to whether or| at the election when the proposition of 
There was no net! not jurisdiction rests with this Commis-| forming a district. is submitted, 
foreign|sion. If it was the intent of the appli-| Commission is given power to levy taxes) | 
|cant to construct a pipe line through) within certain defined limits, to issue| tric Company, the cost to the South-|for the 10,000. shares of second pre- 
| Wyoming to transport oil in interstate| bonds and do all things necessary to) eastern 
r NO} carry out the purposes-of the measure. | $210,767.25; the ledger value placed by| 
the Gulf Power Company on this stock| you made this computation or deter- 

was $800,000, an increase of $589,232.75. 
The advances for property were $374,- 


“Utility districts are given the right 


oe c , belore’ of eminent domain, so that any property, 
beginning construction or exercising its; within or without the district, that may|_! 
franchise within the State of Wyoming. |‘he necessary to properly transact the! 975; the ledger value of properties was 
increase of $9,399,- 


On this point the decision of the Su-| husiness of the district, may be acquired 


|preme Court of the United States in 


Missouri v. Kansas Gas Company, 265! 


. 


|U. S. 298, is conclusive. 


\ig denied and the case is dismissed with- 


fout prejudice upon the grounds of in- 





Department Store 
Sales Show Gain 


Months’ Business 
creases 9 Per Cent 


' 


Two 


from September to October by an 


sufficient showing, and it is so ordered. | 


assessment 
fixing their boundaries and levying as- 
|sessments in payment of 
systems, etc., issuing local improvement 
e | dletaiet bonds when advisable. 


through condemnation. 


“Public Utility Districts may create 
districts for local benefits, 


distributing 


“The County Treasurer of the county 


in which the Utility District is located 

shall be treasurer of the district. 
“Consolidation of two.or more districts | egm 

An increase in department store sales | is authorized.” 





1 seasonal! but the oral explanation was made in | 


increases was reported by the Federal. behalf of the Board that commodity 
Reserve Board in an announcement Nov, | prices were generally lower in October 


survey. 

The Board’s figures showed the in- 
crease to have been 9 per cent, based on 
number. of trading days in two 


8 per 





__ | Status of Reclamation 
Referring to testimony as to going) 


Construction of the $6,000,000 Cle 
Elum Dam and completion of the Rosa- 


| Kittitas division of the Yakima reclama- | 
‘tion project in Washington will be con- 
{sidered at a meeting, probably Dec. 3, 
‘to be attended by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ray Lyman Wilbur, Senator Jones | 
|(Rep.), of Washington, and officials of 


the Bureau of Reclamation and Indian 


Service, the Commissioner of Reclama- | 
tion, Dr. Elwood Mead, stated orally | 





| Board’s 


Projects to Be Studied | 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Pere Marquette Ry. 
October 


this year than in the same month of 
9 


Following 


Board’s announcement: 


The value of the October sales,| September to October by 9 per cent,| agree 
The, however, was said to have been 


lowest percentage of overhead that is at | cent smaller than. in October last year, 


when allowance is made for the number |of the Pensacola Gas Company; second, | 
of trading days. This increase is greater |to pay or havé cancelled notes of the 
than the estimated seasonal increase for! Gulf Power Company to the Southeast- 
that period, and the Federal Reserve|ern Power & Light Company aggregat- 
index of department store sales,)ing not leas than $3,275,000; third, to 

which is adjusted for séasonal variation, | transfer $168,000 principal amount of 
advanced by 3 per cent during the month, | Pensacola Electric Company bonds, and, 
}an advance approximately equal to the} fourth, to pay the Gulf Power Company 
| $65,000 cash, for which the Gulf Power| Power Company common 
As compared with last year, the aggre- | Company was to issue to the Securities! 1926 to 1929. 
gate value of sales in October was 8 per|Company $2,500,000 par amount of|from 1926 to 1929 to the Southeastern) 
4,872 shares of $6 preferred| Power & Light Company on its invest-' 


| decline during the preceding month. 


cent smaller, 








| Nov. 29. 
The chief problem for discussion, Dr. | “ 1980 
| Mead said, will be the paying by the In- | Freight revenue .......... 2,874,811 
dian Service for water taken from the | Passenger revenye ........ 125,181 
| reservoir to be formed by the dam, The | Total oper. rev....... pares 3,174,601 
dam, it was explained, would furnish | Maintenance of wer. tenes 398,407 
| water for the Wapato indian irri ation | Maintenance of equipment. . 617,243 
district as well as for the Rosa-Kittitgs | Transportation expenses, .. 1,183,496 
lreclamation district. The dam would Total expenses incl, other, .. 2,821,798 
‘make available 150,000 acres for agri-| Net from railroad......... 852,808 
cultural purposes. BXCB seer artecreccccece 158,358 
ion 8 The Bureau, Dr, Mead. said, is going neollectible ry. rev. etc... 649 
dhe: to the historical) steadily ahead with the Kittitas develop-| Net after taxes, etc....... 693,801 
cost rate basis, it should adhere to its|ment and hopes to begin work on the| Net after rents.,........ ‘ 563,325 
Rosa section next year, thereby complet- | Aver. miles operated....... 2,264.63 
}ing the Yakima, project, Operating ratio.,....0.+06: 73.1 


tween 8. and 8.5 per cent.” 
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Gas Contracts 


Building P 





























Public Utiliti 


Corporations Will Ex 
65 Millions in Con 
tion in 1931, Employ} 
ment Group Is Told 





stock, and 10,000 shares of second pre- 
ferred stock. 
| Q. What was the cost to the South- 
eastern Securities Company of the as- 
‘| sets to be transferred? 
the Southeastern 
| not including the estimated expenses of 
{the Southeastern Securities Company, 
|was $4,144,059.79. 
page 83 of Exhibit No. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 12 by R 
. Ryder, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accountant, appearing as a wit- 
ness in the Commission's investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Nov. 24, continued Nov. 25, 
26, 28 and 29, and proceeds as fol- 















A. The cost to | 


* 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 29° 
anies in the N 
spend $65,000,0 


Public utility co 
England section wil 
in construction work during 1931 


Q. You have told us that the South-! 
will help to create jobs, according to 


5.5! just been issued by the Secretary of | eastern owned some shares of the Pensa- 


‘Book Value of Properties 
who also ex-|cola Electric Company. A. Yes, sir. 


| Said to Be Raised 


Q. What was the value placed by the 
ulf Power Company on these assets 
A. $4,380,252.50, or} 


Emergency Unemployment Committee By 
representatives of the large power Or= 
ganizations at a meeting here Nov is 

The utilities operators asserted : 
not only would wages be kept at their 
present level but that employment is ‘be- 
ing maintained on a higher scale ‘at 
present than is usual during the Fall and 
Winter months when outdoor work is © 
necessarily curtailed. 3 

Construction in Boston 3 

Charles L. Edgar, president of the 
Edison Electric Tluminating Company, 
of Boston, stated that the company now 
has more men at work than a year ago 
at this time, and that the company is 
planning to speed up certain construe- 
| tion work in Boston amounting to nearly 
$500,000 to be spent in the next f 
immediately. i 
work, he said, ordinarily would be done 
in the Spring. 

H. U. Greene, representing the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co., stated that 
this company is endeavoring to work out 
methods of doing more than $250,000 
worth of underground construction 
and around Cambridge this Winter in- 
stead of waiting until Spring. 
action was announced by A. B, Tenney 
on behalf of the Suburban Gas & Eleec- 


Q. When were they acquired and from | 
A. The Southeastern Power &\q 
{Light Company under date of Nov. 
|1924, agreed to purchase from Stone &! 
Incorporated, 8,000 
jshares and 8,000 preferred shares of 
|Pensacola Electric Company for a con- 
|sideration of 5,000 shares of preferred 


; = of r & Light ; same < 
stock of the ee Tice. | amount of $459,225.88 was charged to 


the fixed capital account to take care 
of the items shown on page 84 of Ex- 


that it acquired? 
an increase of $236,392.71. 

Q. Was the book value of the Pensa- 
cola Gas Company properties increased 
|\by the Gulf Power Company when the 


|tric Company issued 1,395 shares of its | 
stock to the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company in payment of , 
preferred dividends which were in ar-| Q. What are those items? 
tional cost over book value paid for Pen- 
Q. The common shares of the Pensa-| sacola Company’s common stock $225,-' 
cola Electric Company were conveyed to; 000; discount on sale of Gulf Power 
the Gulf Power Company, were they not, ; Company bonds, $112,500, amount set up 
A.|in reserve for investigation by securities | 
| company, $123,662.71, less profit on bonds | 
. Under agreement dated Feb. 27,, of Pensacola Electric Company (cost un- 
;der par) $2,220, and an item of miscel- | 
Q. In that agreement some other con- | laneous interest and additions of $253.17, 
ja total of $459,226.88. 
Q. Read the next paragraph in your 
eastern Power & Light Company would | teport at page 84 and tell us what sub- 
1 its accounts receivable | sidiary company is meant. 
\from the Pensacola Electric Company | the above it will be noted that the sub-| 
| sidiary company has capitalized the dis- 
count on its bonds, together with the 
| additional cost of common stock at an 


by the Southeastern Power & Light? 
| Yes, sir, they were. 


A. That is right. 





siderations were named? 
Q. What were they? A. The South- 
| transfer or cance 


and Gulf Power Company. 

Q. What was the cost to the South- 
j}eastern Power & Light Company of its! 
| obligations under this agreement? 
| The total cost of securities and advances 


lwas $1 163.72. from which should be/| investigational expenses it may incur.” 
was $1,003,108.72, Som ce siren Q. You say that the subsidiary com- 


t| Pany has capitalized these items on its 


Cleaning and Painting 

H. E. Duran, of Greenfield, president 
of the New England division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, said 
that the civic development committee of 
the association would accept the sugges- 
tion of Chairman James J. Phelan of the 
Unemployment Committee and 
| diately draw up plans which it is hoped 
will result in steady work throughout the 
many people in cleaning, 
in public utility plants 
Massachusetts. 
that in western Massachusetts the gas 
and electric companies would normally 
spend $1,500,000 next year, but that this 
already has been increased by $500,000 


| Southeastern Securities Company for any 





Q. Give us the name of that subsidi- | 
ary company once again. 
Power Company. 
Exchange of Securities 
Figures in Transaction 
| Q. Now, tell 


A. The Gulf; 


Q. For this cost, which I take to be 
$1,351,663.72, the Southeastern Power &| 
Light Company received a note for $1,-; . . . c ‘ 
350,000, and 399,999 shares of common! "ares acquired in the Gulf Power Com- 
10,000 common 


painting, etc., 


You said that 
shares were acquired in 1929. 
|in addition to the other shares that you | 
Explain the acquisition 


o| Stock. 
shares of common stock. 
Q. Is that correct? ; 
Q. What was the cost of the 399,995 | told us about. 
the Southeastern|of these 10,000 common shares of the, 
Power & Light Company? A. Deducting | Gulf Power Company in 1929. 
the face amount of the note the 399,995 | “ 
. rst initiated to|common shares cost the Southeastern 
It was * Power & Light Company $11,663.72. 


carrying on outdoor work which would 
|not ordinarily be done until Spring. 
Frank C. Comerford, president of the 
agreed|New England Power Association, said 
| that if the Gulf Power Company would|that organization would spend $12,000,- 
Q. What was the value placed on the| issue 10,000 shares of its common stock,/ 000 in New England during the next 12 
399,995 shares of the stock on the rec-| the Southeastern would S 1 [ 
ords of the Gulf Power Company? A.| Power Company notes aggregating $115,-| There is no major construction work con- 
$9,999,975, a difference of $9,988,311.28!000 and return to it 2,190 shares of its | templated in the State, he said, but there 
over the cost to the Southeastern Power| $6 preferred stock at a value of $205,-|2"¢ @ number of substantial pieces of 
The net cost.to the Southeastern | Work that will be put ingo operation as 
Q. Is that another of those apprecia-| Power & Light Company was $320,850, | 80" a8 possible. 
A.| which was the value allocated to the! 
It is/ 10,000 common shares of Gulf Power| ment in Gulf Power Company common 
Company on the books of the Southeast-| Stock was: 


Mr.| common shares 
A. The Southeastern Power & Light! 
in November, 


Gulf | months, one-half of it in Massachusetts. 


1} & Light Company. 





jtions that we have heard about? 
That is not inciuuded on page 36. 
included in the item of $26,000,000. 
Q. The item of $26,000,000 is the ap-| ern Power & Light Company. 
preication that yeu stated as having} , 
been brought about in connection with|common shares by the Gulf Power Com- 
A. $50,000, the 
860 being credited to capital sur- 


“In 1926, 435.20 per cent. 
“1927, nothing. 
“1928, 19.40 per cent. 
curities Coropration? A. That is right.| $270 “The four-year average was 14.38 per 
Q. Now, you have said that the value 
placed on the 399,995 common shares on 
|the records of the Gulf Power Company | Southeastern Power & 
was $9,999,975? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What was the ledger value of the! Questions as to 


Computation Methods 


Q. In computing the rate of return on 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 


\§ L 4ight Company’s | 
g jinvestment in Gulf Power Company? 
Q. Or a difference of $9,988,311.28 over} A. The ledger value could not be de- 
| the cost to the Southeastern Power &)|termined as the acquisition of securi- 
ties of this company was accomplished 
| by. the exchange of other securities 
| which had been acquired by the merger, 


Light Company. How was this differ- 
ence accounted for on the records of the 
| Gulf Power Company? 

A. The Gulf Power Company appre-|with the 
the property and secured the| Corporation. 
This | Values as follows: 


Common stock of the Pensacola Elec-|of the common stock, $832,348.72, and 


which you have just given to us, were 
these appreciations excluded? 
| sir, they were. 





This is the cost to the 
Southeastern Power & Light Compaiy, 
jand also the cost of the common stock 
has been figured 
amount received from the sale of pre- 
' ferred stock. 

| Q. Did you give any consideration in 
;computing this rate of return on the 
| Southeastern Power & Light Company’s 
investment in the Gulf Power Company’s 
stock to any surplus‘ of the 
Gulf Power Company? 
- Do you know whether there was 
A. I think there was. 
. Do you know whether there were 
any earnings during the year which were 
A. That I couldn’t say. 
Q. Will you try to get the informia- 
undistributed 
earnings and give us a computation that 
will give consideration to surplus and 
undistributed 
. Do you want it for the whole 


The cost as determined 


eliminating the 


ower & Light Company was! ferred stock, $880,000. 
Q. Do you tell in your report how! 


A. A summary of it appears 
on page 88 of Exhibit 4722, and it is 
also shown on Exhibit No. 
| Exhibit 47238. 


“| Donation of $500,000 
| Said to Be Effected 


Q. Now, the appreciations you have 
told us about in connection with the Gulf 
Q. Now, you have told us about the| Power Company, are they included in| 
common |that item of something over $26,000,000 
| shares. Explain the transaction whereby | recorded on page 36 of this report in 
|the Southeastern Power & Light Com-/|connection with the merger 
pany acquired the 10,000 shares of sec- Southern Power Securities Corporation” 
ond preferred stock of the Gulf Power | 





78.53, or a total increase of $9,988 
“The Commission selects a manager, | 311,28. 

e : . who is to be the executive officer of the | 

“After full consideration of all the) district. He is required to carry out all| 

evidence, the prayer of the applicant! o»ders of the Commission, 


,such a surplus? 
Acquisition of Second 

der ; keep the Com-| Preferred Stock Described 
| mission advised of the financial condi- 
tion of the district, prepare estimates 
for future work and recommend the de- 
velopment that should be undertaken. 


| not distributed? 


surplus and 


A. The appreciation of the properties | 
A. The Southeastern Power are not included in there, but the. in- 
& Light Company paid in 1928 to the|vestment by the Southeastern Power & 
| Southeastern Securities Company $880,-| Light Company in the Gulf Power Com- 
1000 for 10,000 second 
and also paid at this time $500,000 for 
what was designated by the Southeast- 
Securities Company as “equity in| under the Mar. 26, 1928, agreement? 
mon stock—Gulf Power Company.” 


Q. I think it would be best. 


Q. And will you do that for all of the 
| companies -that are included in this re- 
port without my asking for it in eath 
A. That is, both the utilities 
and nonutility companies ? 

Q. Well, I will exclude the nonutility 


referred shares A 
Q. Are included? 
Q. What was the effect of the financing 


A. Are included. 








A. The effect, as shown by the Gulf 
Q. How did the Southeastern Securi-| Power Company’s record, was that the 
| Southeastern Power & Light Company | companies, but I will include the holding 
A. The Southeastern Securities Com-'has donated approximately $500,000 to | companies if there are any, and the Dixie 
|pany had in 1927 purchased the out-|the Gulf Power Company for which it 
istanding common stock of the Pensa-| received no additional common stock, in- 
cola Gas Company, with a par value of | creasing, however, the cost of the com- 
; | $200,000, by the payment of $425,000| mon stock previously acquired. 
is the full text of the|par amount of Southeastern Power &| € bs 
: | Light Company 100-year debentures, | 1929, what sums did the Southeastern 
Department store sales increased from|In March, 1928, the Securities Company | Power & Light Company receive as earn- 
d, first, to convey the properties|ings from the Gulf Power Company? 
A. It received from the Gulf Power 
|Company dividends on common stock, 
$12,500, dividends on second preferred | 
stock, $65,000, interest on notes and ac-| 
counts, $16,909.17, a total of $94,409.17. | 

Q. Now please tell us the rate of re- 
turn the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company got on its investment in Gulf 


|ties Company acquire those shares? 


construction companies, the Empire and 
the Dixie if they are in the picture. 


Dec. 31,, Decrease in Return on 
| Investments Explained 


Q. You have given us the rate of re- 
{turn on the Southeastern investment in 
;}common stock of the Gulf. 
counts for the decrease in the rate of 
return that is apparent in the figures you 


Q. During the year 


etna og 





A. The decrease is primarily due to 
|less dividends being received and the 
!necessity of the Southeastern Power & 
| Light Company having to advance funds 
no additional 


By 
+ 
a 
i 


A. The rate of | shares of common stock. 


Q. In addition to its investment in the 
‘common stock the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company also has investments 
in other securities of the Gulf Power 
Company, has it not. 
Q. Tell us what they were. 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
advances which were unse- 
In 1928 part of these advances 
were cancelled by the issuance of sec- 
4,00<,'//\ ond preferred stock, preferred stock, and 
18,868,412 | bends be the Gulf Power Company, 
. And what was the rate of return to 
2,736,118 19,836,326 26,341,558 | the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
78 43,367,272 | pany from 1926 to 1929, both inclusive, 
on its total investment in Gulf Power, 
including the advance you have spoken 
A. The rate of return to the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company on its 
|average investment in stocks and un- 
| secured advances to the Gulf Power Com- 
| pany was: 1926, 9.6 per cent; 1927, @ 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 6.] 
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Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


19,436,553 150,023,128 174,902,117! 
1,866,713 15,893,886 
22,899,047 178,061,495 208,988,441 | 


4,627,828 36,197, 
7,862,688 61,648,294 
16,115,124 131,579,929 
6,783,923 46,481,566 


5,710,784 37,345,408 
5,256,490 34,801,539 
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. |State Commissioner 


condition of State banks as re’ 


statements telegra : , 
States Daily by the banking commis- 


Is Declared Sound 





Submits 
Report on Situation 
Throughout State 





A nation-wide survey of the present 


ed to The United 


Be Continued 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 29. 





sioners of 41 States appeared in the is- 
sues of Nov. 25 and 26. Indiana has now 
reported, and the statement made by 
the State commissioner is given below in 


Announcement by Senator Emerson J. 
Richards that the $100,000,000 State bond 
issue and an increase of the gasoline tax 
from 2 to 3 cents a gallon may be at- 
tacked in the Supreme Court upon con- | 
stitutional grounds will not be permitted 
to interfere with preparations for the col- 
lection of the added tax, State Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner Harold G. Hoffman 
declared Noy, 22 in an oral statement. 

_ At the-same time Acting Governing 
Arthur N. Pierson, who as president of 
the Senate advocated the bonds as a 
means of financing a program of public 





improvements, said. that he saw little) lem, over 
merit to the contentions raised by Sen-| V 


ator Richards. He characterized the ob-| 


jections raised as technical and asserted | 


that it was his opinion that the argu-| $100,000 or more. p 
ments advanced would be dismissed by! than it was a year ago. Cash reserve is 


the court in view of the expression of| 


the voters in approving the bonds at the | States and other bonds is 21.7 per cent. 
| There is a surplus of funds in city banks. | 
Loans have declined but not in keeping | 


Nov. 4 election. . 
The increase in the gasoline tax, which 


the recent failure of the Nationa 
of Kentucky, tying up more bank as- 
sets than has occurred in Indiana in a 
generation and causing the closing of 
jseven of our banks and embarrassing 
many others. ) 
the effects of the drought has given the 


southern part of the State a new prob- Allis-Chal Mts bs 37s 
shich it will, however, pre-| Alum Co of Amer deb 5s 52 SF ¢ 
—* > Pic" | Amer Smelt & Ref ist d5.°47.. d 


in the city banks with capital stock of 


Tull text: 
Indiana 


Luther F. Symons 


Bank Commissioner 


Conditions were fast stabilizing until 


Bank 


This coming so close upon 


ail. 
The failures this season have invaded | 


The reserve is better 


The reserve in United | 











Banking in Indiana 


} 


flected in| 





* 
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the State of New York. 


Legal 


Ala Gt S ist cons A 5s "43..... abedf 
Ala Gt S lst cons B 4s '48.. abcedf 
Ala Power Ist & ref 5s 56... / abd 


Ala Power Ist ref 4%s ’67..... abd 
Ala Pow ist & ref 5s '68...... abd 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3%s "46... abcefg 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s ’42.... abcdefg 


Alleg & W Ry Ast gu 4s 98... ¢ ‘ 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37...... d 3 


1 
Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF.... bedeg 21 
Amer T & T cv 4s '36........ Fg 
Amer T & T cv 4%s ‘33 (exp’d) ¢ 1 
Amer T & T deb 5%s °43 SF.. g 4 
Amer T & T deb 5s 60 SF.... g 2 


Appal El Pow ist & r 5s ’56.. d 





8% per cent. 


was made conditional by the Legislature ' ith the decline in deposits. Much prog- 


upon the sanction of the bonds by the 
voters, becomes effective Dec. 1 and the 
collection of the extra cent on each gal- 
lon will begin on that date, said Mr. 
Hoffman. Endorsement of the bond issue 
was by a margin of better than 75,000, 
according to figures announced by the 
Secretary of State. 

If an adverse decision should be handed 
down by the court after collection of the | 
8-cent levy has begun, continued Mr.) 
Hoffman, it would be impossible to make | 


: * | 
mentally sound and in due time bank | 
failures will be reduced to a minimum. 


|yess has been made in the formation of | 
|eredit bureaus and clearing house asso- 
iciations. The strengthening of existing | 
ilaws and not agitation of changes by} 
| Congress or by the General Assemblies | 
of the several States is considered the 
| best course under existing conditions. 
|The finances of the State are funda-| 


| 
| 
| 
j 









a refund to the hundreds of thousands of | e nk L 
motorists and a question would: be pe- Unifor m Ba aws 


sented as to what would become of the 
money. 

The contention of Senator Richards, 
who is counsel for an organized group 
opposed to the bond issue, that the au- 
thorizing acts are unconstitutional in 
that more than one object is proposed 
for the use of the funds was declared by 
Acting Governor Pierson to be without 
foundation. 
Senator Richards on the claim that the 
method prescribed for drawing the bond 


proceeds from the State treasury was| 


questionable. 


“The people have declared in favor of | 


the bond issue,” said Mr. Piersei, “and 


the court, I believe, would hold thai fact) 
to outweigh mere technical objections. } 


A study of past decisions reveals many 
precedents in which the intent of the 
voters has been the governing factor in 
such cases.” 


Suit to Obtain License 





For Gas Station Upheld. 


. [Continked from Page 6.] 
in Kenney y. Village of Dorchester, su- 


pra, was examined, approved and fol-| 
lowed. The gist of the decision in that! 


case is that the municipality cannot se- 


lect one of a number of persons similarly | 


situated and arbitrarily discriminate 


against them. 


We are forced to the conclusion that} 


the instant case, if considered from this 
standpoint is governed by Kenney v. Vil- 
wage of Dorchester, supra, and City of 
Pierce v. Schramm, supra, and that the 


action of the city council in denying the! 
a»plication of the relator was arbitrary j 


and discriminatory, considered in this 
light. This argument applies with equal 
force to the contention that the city could 
vefuse a permit because they have been 
ziyen control by section 4011, Comp. St. 
i922, over the storage of the products 
of petroleum. 

This power is to be exercised by ordi- 
nance. 


wich ordinance. There would seem to be 
10 good reason to discriminate between 


he relator herein and others operating | 


under similar circumstances. The action 
of the trial judge in granting a peremp- 
ory writ of mandamus was proper. 
Another assignment of error has to do 
with the procedure followed by the trial 
court. It is strenuously urged that the 
‘vial was held with undue and unusual 
waste. The record discloses that this 


ase was filed Oct. 23, 1929. This matter | 


‘ad previously been before the city coun- 
eil and the city attorney and the special 
wttorney for the city were familiar with 
it, having appeared there. Six days 
intervened from the filing of the peti- 
ion and the granting of the peremptory 
‘writ. _One of the attorneys was engaged 
n the trial of another case continuously. 

The attorneys had all of the documents 
ind records in their possession, including 
the ordinances relative to this matter, 
which they claim were not properly in- 
troduced in evidence. The matter of 
setting trials.is«in the discretion of the 
trial court. A peremptory writ of man- 
damus might have been granted by the 
rial court without notice, particularly 
‘n a case where a public official has failed 
‘o discharge an official duty and action 
is imparative, as in this case. Norton v. 
State, 60 Neb. 701. A motion for new 
trial was filed in this case in which evi- 
dence was taken which does not disclose 
chat the city attorney could not have 
secured the evidence there introduced, 
which was largely cumulative. It is not 
discernible wherein the respondents were 


prejudiced by a failure to secure any; 


evidence. 

In conclusion, we take note of the con- 
tention of the city that the ordinance in 
question was not introduced in evidence. 
{t was pleaded and set out in full in the 
petition of the relator. In a pleading 
filed by the city attorney, designated 
“objections to issuing writ” which was 
treated by the trial court and the parties 
and the case tried upon that theory, the 
sity justified the denial of the permit by 
the council on the ground that it was a 
matter which rested in the judgment, dis- 
cretion and control of the Mayor and 
Council of the city. 

Since the statutes provided that such 


discretion and control must be exercised | 


by ordinance, and since the pleading does 
not deny the correctness of the ordinance 
pleaded, but rather justifies their action 
thereunder, it amounts to an admission 
of the same, Luesey v. Brown, 35 Nebr. 
11; Kouson vy. Lehnon, 13 Nebr. 364; 
Linch v. State, 30 Nebr. 740; State v. 
Baushauzer, 49 Nebr. 556. Since they do 
not point out what evidence, if any, they 


were unable to secure, which would mate-| ently by a competent physician. 


He further differed with| 


nan Comp. St. 1922, section 3986. | 
Chis permit was not denied under any | 


_ Planned for West 


} 


Legislation Recommended | 
| Will Give Additional 
| Safety to Depositors 


By Walter H. Hadlock 
Bank Commissioner, State of Utah 
During the convention of the Nationai | 
Association of Bank Commissioners in| 
San Francisco about one year ago, the 
‘Bank Commissioners representing the 
States included in the 12th Federal Re-| 
{serve District met with the officers of | 
|the 12th Federal Reserve Bank to dis-| 
|cuss the necessity of adopting some uni- | 
'form bank legislation. Again at Port-| 
land, Oreg., early last Summer the same | 
officers, together with members from the | 
various State legislative committees, met | 
| for the same purpose. | 
Since then there has been prepared 
a comparative schedule of the banking} 
laws of the western States. This sched-| 
ule reflects a great variation in the dif- | 
ferent States’ banking laws now exist-| 
ing. The rapid changes now taking 
place in our banking industry due to 
interstate banking are making it more, 
important that somewhat of a uniform | 
code of banking laws be adopted. With 
the view of attaining uniformity in our} 
banking laws, the legislative committee | 
of the Utah Bankers’ Association and 
the State Banking Department are co-)| 
operating in their efforts to recommend | 
to the coming Legislature certain| 
changes in the Utah banking laws that} 
will add additional safety to banks’ de-| 
positors and further establish confidence 
in the banking industry of Utah. 








Debits to Individual 
Accounts Show Decrease | 


Debits io individual accounts, as re-| 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
|by banks in leading cities for the week | 
ended Nov. 26, and made public by the) 
Board Nov. 29, aggregated $10,200,-! 
000,000, or 15 per cent below the to-! 
tal reported for the preceding week,| 
and 40 per cent below the total re-| 
ported for the corresponding week of| 
last year. | 
| Aggregate debits for 141 centers for| 
(which figures have been _ published | 
| weekly since January, 1919, amounted 
|to about $9,550,000,00, as compared 
| with $11,248,000,000 for the preceding 
‘week and $16,231,000,000 for the week} 
}ended Nov. 27 of last year. 


| 


| = 
| 


| Trachoma Exacting Heavy | 
‘Economic and Physical Toll | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
| contract, or “draw,” as all scars do, the| 
|}edge of the lid is pulled inward caus- 
ing the lashes to scratch on the eyeball. | 
| This not only causes pain but adds to; 
| the cloudiness of the eye, and partial or 
| complete blindness often results, 

| 


| Spread by Contact 
| Trachoma is spread from one person 
{to another by getting the infective ma- 
| terial from tne eye of a person afflicted | 
with trachoma into the eye of another 
person. This may happen by using the 
same towel, weshbasin, handkerchief, 
or other articles that have been con- 
taminated by a person with trachoma. 
|It is also dangerous to shake hands with 
a person who has trachoma, because 
lof the lilkelihood that he may have in-| 
| fective material on his hands. Nor is 
it safe to sleep in a bed with a person| 
{who has trachoma. j 
Likewise, the person who has tra-| 
|}choma should recognize his responsibil- | 
lity in the protection of others. He) 
jshould not use towels, basins, or other 
|articles which might become contami- 
|nated and then leave them for others} 
|to use. 
| A person who knows or suspects that 
he has trachoma owes it to himself and 
to the people around him to have his 
|eyes treated. There are two excellent' 
lreasons for this: First, to relieve his| 
|distress and prevent loss of vision; and, | 
|second, to keep from spreading the dis-| 
lease to others. Trachoma would not} 
|spread far if every person who now has| 
\it would have his eyes treated porte. 
t 








rially affect the issues, we do not find, often takes a long time to arrest the 


any prejudicial error. The judgment of 


» J., dissents. 


disease completely, but the patient is| 


the trial court is in all respects affirmed. | wise who continues treatment until he} 


is pronounced well, 


“e 


Ark & Mem Ist 5s ’64......... abdf 





{| AT & SF gen 4s 95.......... abedeg 31 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s ’95.. ab 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Ju! 1 4s ’95 ab 2 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 09) 4s "55. ab 2 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of ’05) 4s 55 ab 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of °10) 4s "60. ab 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s ‘48...... ab 109 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div ist A 4s ’65 abcefg 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s °58.. abcefg 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 412s "62 abcf 
Atl & Yad Ist gu 4s °49....... ab 
Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s ’51...... abfg 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s ’52...... abedefg 5 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s '64. abed 
Aust & NW guar Ist 5s ‘41... abf 
B & O ist 4s d July 1 *48...... abed 2 
|B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.... abed 2 
| B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s '33....., abed q 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95..... abed 5 
B & O ref gen C 6s ’95...... abed 3 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000... abed 22 
B & O SW Div Ist ext ds ’50.. ¢ 2 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s 41 abcd 3 


| Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s ’43..... abedefg 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abedeg 
Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s ’89... ab 
Beech Cr ext Ist gu 3is ’51.. abf 
Beech Cr Ist guar 4s ’36...... abcef 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s ’36..... ab 


Bell T of Can ist 5s A ’55. 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B ’57...... 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s ’48.... abcde 5 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s ’60.... 
Belvider Del cons gu 344s *43... 
Big Sandy 1st gu (asmd) 4s ’44. 
Bost & Alb imp gu 4%s ’78..... 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. 









Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M i 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s ’55. df 
Bkin Brgh Gas g & r A 5s 67 abef 


BnCy RR Ist ens 5s 41 (now Ist) d 


Bkln Edison gen A 5s ’49...... abedef 
kin Un G Ist cons 5s '45..... abedef 
BkIn Un G ist & r A 6s '47.. abedf 
Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s 38 abedefg 
Buff Gen El gen r 5s A 56 _— abed 


Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns4%s’57 c 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s 37 c 


Calif G & E uni & r 5s 37 SF d 4 
CN Ry Gvt gty 414s '54...... d 3 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’57...... d 3 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s '55...... d 7 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’68...... d 12 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69...... d 3 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... d 4 
C N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40..... d 

CN Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 614s °46 dg 

CN Ry Gvt gty 442s '35...... dg 

Carbon & Shaw RR ist 4s ’32. abf 

Car P & List & r bs 56 ..... d 

Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s ’81... abcedefg 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s °45...... d 


Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s '45..... a 

Cen of Ga Ryr&gen5d%s B ’59 d 

of G Ry r & gen 5s C 59 SF d 

C of G Ry Chat Div Pech My4s’51 d 

C of G Ry Md Ga At Dv Ist5is’47 d 

C of G Ry Ist 5s ’45 due Nov 1 bedeg 

C of G Ry Mob Div Ist 5s °46 »edeg 

C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s *46 bedee 

C Hud G&E Iist&r is d Jan 1 ’57 abcde 

C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s °49 abet 4 
C Pae RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 - abef 

© Pac RR thru sht 1 Ist gu4s’54 abcf 

Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87........ abcdeg 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87.... abedeg 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


‘ent Dist Tel Ist 5s ’43.. . edg 

‘en N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 cf 

harl & Sav Ry ist 7s ’36.....-abedefg¢ 
& O Ry Ist. cons 5s ’39.. + abede 6 

abed 10 

abed 5 

ab 

abedf 

abed 

abedf 

abedf 

abcdf 

abedefe¢ 

abedefg 


oun 


& O Ry ref & imp A 412g 93. 
'& O Ry ref & imp B 414s 95. 
‘& O Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s ’89 
&O Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 
'& O Potts Cr Br ist 4s 46. 
"40.. 
> & O Warm, Sp Val Ist 5s ’41.. 
ur & Q RR Ill Div 3%s 49 
ur & Q RR Ill Div 4s ’49... 
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ur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.. abcdeg 
ur &Q RR Ist & r 444s B’77 abed 
¢ East 11] RR Ist cons 6s ’34 d 
nd & So RR Ist(asmd) 43 ’'56 abcdefg 
d & Lou RR r 6s A ’47.... abd 
i & Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... abd 
: L RR ist & gen 5s A 66. abd 
NW Ry gen 3%s ’87.... abcdefg 
NW Ry gen 4s ’87....... abedefg 
‘ NW 
& NW Ry gen 5s ’87...... abedefg 
NW Ry deb 5s ’33 SF.. abedefg 4 
W Ry 15 yr see 6%s '36 abcf 4 
S&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abedefg 6 
Cc k Is & P Ry gen 4s '88.... abf 
Cc k Is & P 1st & r 4s "34... ab 7 
Ch StL & N RR cons gu 314s ’51 abceg 
C StL&N RR Mem Div Ist 4s 51 abe 
U Sta gu ist 4%s A '63... abdf 
U Sta gu ist 5s B.’63..... abdf 
Un Sta Om Oe 744s cesses 
W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dee 1 32 
Cin Leb & N Ry-1st cons gu 4s 42 a 
Crfid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) ’40 ¢ 


ur & Q RR ist & r 5sA "71 abcd 
i Lt & Coke 1st(asmd)5s ’37 c 
n 
nd & Lou RR r 5s B ’47.... abd 
n 
Ist &g¢6s Bd May 1’66 abd 5 
Ry gen 4%s ’87...... abedefg 
th & NW Ry reg 5s '33....... abedeg 
N 
C&NW R ist&r 4448 d Myl 2037 abcdefg 60 
Ch StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s “51 abe 
C StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s ’32 abce 
oh 
Sh 
th U Sta gu Ist 644s C 63... abdf 
yh 
1& 
C I StL&ChRylist 4s d Aug 1 3 
Crfld & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s °43 ¢ 


Cin Chi & StL g 5s B ’93.. 
Cin Ch&StL 20 yr deb4%4s’81 « 
1c & StL r & imp 6s C "41. 2 
C & StL r & imp 5s D '63... abd 5 
1c & StL r & imp 4%s E "i7 abd 5 
1C & StL Cairo’ Div Ist 4s '39. abdf 

3c & StL CW & M Dv 14s 91 abdf 
IC&StL Spfid&C Div 1st 4s 40 abed 
CC&StL W W V Div Ist 4s °40 abcdf 
Clev Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s '34 abedf 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s 33 abedf 
Clev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’38 ¢ 
Clev & Mar Ry Ist gu 4%s 35 SF abf 


Clev & Pitts gen gu 444s A ’42.. abcefe 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 4%s B '42.. abcefg¢ 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 8\%s B ’42.. abeefg 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 314s C '48.. abcefg 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 844s D ’50.. abcefg 
Clev El Illum gen 5s A ’54..... abedf 

Clev El Illum gen 5s B ’61..... abedf 


Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd)4'2s 61 abedefg 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5%s A '7t.. abcf 5 
Clev U Ter gu 1st 5s B73 SF... abcf 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 442s C "77. abef 
Coal Riv Ry 1st (asmd) 4s 45 SF abedf 
Col & Hock Val Ry Ist 4s 48... ed 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 4%s A '57 

Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s "85 . abd 
Col & Tol RR ist ext 4s '55.... od 
Commwlth Ed 1st coll 414s D '567 d 
Conn L & P 1st & x.7s A.'61 SF abcde 


ee. day 
$ é 


State 7 Budgets 






New York Market Quotations 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 
ands High Low 


11-22-30 
10-18-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-15-30 
11-28-30 
10-23-30 
101 10014 
11-6-30 
101% 10175 
10534 1055, 
11-25-30 
10073 10075 
1084, 108 \ 
105% 10512 
10-30-39 
11-18-30 
9614 9545 
11-26-30 
9142 9115 
94 94 
11-22-30 
11-14-30 
116 11313 
11-22-30 
11-12-30 
11-29-30 
9-20-30 
10-25-30 
96 95% 
11-29-30 
10-17-30 
9% 95% 
1047, 104% 
100%, 1005% 
101 100% 
1085, 1085% 
101 100% 
102 102 
94 94 
11-1-30 
11-29-30 
9-15-30 
9-29-30 
11-4-30 
1-6-30 
10-3-30 
10-2-30 
106 106 
11-29-30 
9-29-30 
9-29-%0 
9-30-30 
985%, 983% 
10-1-30 
11-18-30 
11-26-30 
11-14-30 
11-14-30 
11-29-30 
11-18-30 
10-1-30 
10-1-30 
11-29-30 
11-28-30 
104 104 
99% 99% 
99% 99% 
101% 101% 
99% 99% 
104% . 1043, 
104% 104% 
11-13-30 
11-13-30 
11-1-30 
10-22-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
11-28-30 
11-22-30 
11-28-30 
11-29-30 
10-25-30 
9-26-30 
9-29-30 
10-25-30 
11-8-30 
11-15-30 
9414 9415 
11-29-30 
11-25-30 
11-18-30 
11-28-30 
105 105 
86 86 
8-6-30 
10414 
102% 102% 
9812 9815 
11-29-30 
11-14-30 
11-29-30 
11-19-30 
11-19-30 
7-17-30 
11-29-30 
11-29-30 
11-28-30 
11-29-30 


105 





30 
11-12-30 
11-22-30 

100 100 
11-26-30 
11-26-30 
10-24-30 
11-28-30 

10214 102% 

2-18-30 

107% 107% 

112 112 
904, ow 
11-26-30 
99 99 

9-9-30 
6-19-30 
11-1-30 
11-6-30 






11 
11 
1l1- 
11-29-38 
4-15-30 
10-10-30 
11-8-30 
9-24-30 
7-15-28 
11-25-30 
11-29-30 
11-28-30 
10-31-30 
104 104 
981, 98 
11-20-30 
11-29-30 
10-18-30 
10-8-30 
10-10-30 
11-12-30 
11-21-30 
11-15-30 
11-8-30 
9-6-29 
11-10-29 
4-29-30 
5-10-30 
10-2-30 
6-11-30 
11-28-30 
108% 108% 
11-29-30 
11-29-30 
9-17-30 
7-11-30 
11-29-30 
101% 1W1\% 
11-20-30 
10-6-30 
9-26-30 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 

‘ Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specifft securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This iftfformation has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
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The State of New York: New York, Nov. 29, 





Security Issues 










at 


ne * 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 
* 





Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 


of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last 


uota- 


tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
‘ by the last recorded’ quotation and the date thereof in 


the: high-low column. 


_ The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
States Sales 









in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
Conn & Pass Riv gu Ist 4s '48.. beeg 2-17-30 
Conn Ry & L Ist & r 4%s '51.. c 1 95% 95% 
Conn Ry. & L Ist & r gu 4%s ‘lc 10-24-30 
Cons G E L&Pistri%s E 52 abdg 10-4-30 
SonsGEL & P Ist r 5s F 65 SF abdg 10-6-is0 
ConsGEL&P ist r4%sG’69 SF abdg 9-10-30 
Consu G’(Ch) 1st (asmd) 5s ’36 ¢ 11-14-30 
Consu P ist & Uni 5s C ’62 .. abdefg 11-15-30 
Consu P ist & Uni 4%s ’68 SF abdefg 10-6-30 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s '87. ab 11-11-30 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF abedefg 1 9414 9415 
Del Riv RR & Bri ist gu 4s 36 abcdef 11-28-30 
Des Pl Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%s ’47 abcdefg 5-20-30 
Det Ed 1st & coll 5s '83........ abd 3 102% 102% 
Det Ed Ist & r 5s A “40 d Jul I abd 1 104% 104% 
Det Ed Ist & r 6s B 40 d Jul 1 abd 2 10748 107% 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49 .... abd 11-26-30 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s.B ’55.... abd 11-29-30 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... abd 11-19-30 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 434s ’61 abd 11-22-30 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’87.... ¢ 11-29-30 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41.. abdi 9-6-30 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s ’67...... abed 9 103 10215 
East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 abcdefg 11-19-30 
Ed El Ill Bkin Ist cons 4s ’39.. abcdef 11-25-30 
Ed El Ill NY ist cons 5s 95... abcedf 11-1-30 
Elg Jol & East Ry Ist Ss ‘41.. bedef 11-25-30 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s B '40.. abede 11-11-30 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s C ’40.. abcde 11-4-29 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 414s ’59..... d 11-22-30 
FtW & Den City 1st ext 5%s ’61 ebdf 11-14-30 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’83. abedefg 1 104% 104% 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 ab 11-29-30 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s '42.... abcedefg 9-9-27 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%4s ’41.. abeg 11-25-30 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s ’47... abdf 11-1-30 
Gt-Nor Ry gen 7s A ’36...... abed 11-26-30 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ’36........ abed 6 111% 111 
Gt Nor Ry gen 514s B '52.... abed 11-29-30 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C '7...... abed 11-28-30 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D "76......... abed 22 97% 96 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E 77.. . abed 11-29-30 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 444s E "I7 abed 11-25-30 
Gt Nor Ry ist & ref 4%s '61 abcdeg 11-28-30 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s *40.. d 11-29-30 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF d 106142 106% 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s 40... abcdf 9-30-30 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s '48......... bef 9-25-30 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5%s B ’50 abf 11-19-30 
Gulf M & N RR Ist is C ’50... abf 11-8-30 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’37....... d 10-6-30 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47 SF... d 10-6-30 
Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s 54... df 1 90 90 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 444s’99SF ed 11-29-30 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37..... af 11-29-30 
HE&W T Ry Ist gu 5s (std) ’33 abf 11-11-30 
Ill Bell T Ist & r 5s A ’66..... abcde 5 105 105 
Hl-Cen BR Ist 4s 51.3..-..... abcdefg 11-20-30 
Till Cen RR Ist 3%4s ’51...... abedefg 11-28-30 
3H Cen: BR. ict 38:°51..:...... abcdefg 11-13-30 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55.. sees abcdefg 1 89 89 
Ill Cen RR ref 5s:’55....... -. abecdefg 11-29-30 
Ill Cen RR. coll Tr 4s ’52.... be 11-26-80 
Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s 52 abcdefg 11-25-30 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r5sA’63.. ab 11-29-30 
ICRRC StL&N J 1st r414sC 63 ab 11-28-30 
I C RR Litch Div 1st 3s ’51..... abcef 11-28-30 
IC RR L Div & Ter ist 3%s '53 abcef 10-25-30 
I C RR Omaha Div Ist 3s °51 SF abcef 10-4-30 
I C RR StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. abedefg 10-31-30 
IC RR St L Div & Ter 3%s ’51 abedefg 10-29-30 
IC RR StL S RR Ist 4s '31.. f 9-22-30 
I C RR Spef Div 1st 344s '51.. abedefg 10-7-30 
I C RR West Ls Ist 4s '51.... abcef 11-1-30 
I C RR Cairo Br 4s ’50........ abedeg 11-14-30 
Ind Ill & Ia RR Ist(asmd)4s 50 abcdeig 11-22-30 
Ind Serv ist & r 5s A ’63..... d 6-13-30 
Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s °56..... abdf 11-19-30 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A '65.. abdf 10-25-30 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B 65... abdf 11-14-30 
Int Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’56.. bdef 11-6-30 
Int Pub Serv Ist&r 4%s F ’58 bdef 5-13-29 
Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 abcdetg 10-6-30 
Jers C P&L Ist & r §%s A '45 d 10-1-30 
Jers-C P & L Ist & r 5s B 47 d 10-6-30 
Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR 1st 5s ’38 abcdef 16-3-30 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52 .... abedefg 11-29-30 
Kan C P & L ist 4%s B ’57 .. abcdefy S 1013 101% 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '86 abd 11-29-30 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s 60 .. d 6 94 935 
| KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50........» abd 11-29-30 
KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s '50 dApri eb 11-11-30 
Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s '47 f 9-29-30 
Ken & Ind T RR list 4%s ’61 abdf 10-6-30 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% ’61 abd 10-30-30 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4s ’61 abd 10-25-30 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s ’37.. abede 11-15-30 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '97 abcd 11-22-30 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54..... abe 9-26-30 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r G%s ’54.. abe 11-29-30 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s ’87 abedf 5 101 101 
LE & W_ RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41 abed 9-29-30 
L S&M § Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s ’97 abedefg 11-26-30 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 314s ’97 abcdeg 11-25-30 
LS &M°S Ry deb (asmd) 4s '31 abcdeg 3 100% 10035 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s ’45.... abf 11-26-80 
Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s '54 abd 11-15-30 
Leh Val Ry NY Ist 44s ’40.. abedfg¢ 11-15-30 
Leh Val .RR g cons 4%s 2003.. ab 11-18-30 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2008.... ab 11-18-30 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... ab 11-21-30 
Leh Val.T Ry 1st St gu 5s “41.. abf 6 104%4 104% 
Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 65 abedefg 11-25-30 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44...... d 11-29-30 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’bl..... d 1 104% 104% 
Little Miami RR Ist 4s 62 (in gu) ¢ 11-12-30 
Los AG & E Ist & g mtge 5s 61 f 6-25-30 
Louis G & E lst & r 5s A '52... & 1 104% 104% 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s ’45.... abdf 11-19-30 
b @N BR. Ist Be °87....cccccce abcdefg 10-31-30 
L & N RR unif 4s '40......... abedeg 11-29-30 
L & N RR Ist coll 5s ’31...... - abcdeg 11-28-30 
L & N RR'l1st & r 5%s A 2003.. abcdeg 11-28-30 
L&N RR 1st & r 5s B 2003..:. abcdeg 11-25-30 
L & N RR Ist & r 4%s C 2003.. abcdeg 1 99% 9914 
L & N RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s 55 abcdeg 11-29-30 
L & N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s'31 abcdeg 10-21-30 
L&N RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 48°46 abcdeg 10-31-3° 
L & N RR Mob & Mont 1st 4%s'45 abcdefz 11-14-30 
L & N RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 ab 11-28-30 
Mahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s. ’34.. abcef 9-28-30 
MGB & NW By Ist(asm)3%s '41 abcdefg 10-24-30 
Met Ed 1st & r 414s D 68 SF.. abd 11-29-30 
Met Ed 1st & > 5s C ’58 SP.... abd 11-21-30 
Mich Cent RR 1st 3%s '62..... abcdeg 11-25-30 
M C RR Det & Bay € Ist 5s '31 abedeg 10-8-30 
Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s 40 abedeg 10-9-30 
Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 79.... ab 2 99 99 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%s’h1 abcdeg~ 11-21-29 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s ’31 d 11-22-30 
MER&L g.& r 5s A 31 (ord 51) d 11-22-30 
MilER & Lr & Ist 5s B ’61.. d 4 101% 101 
Mil Spart & NW Ry 1st 4s ’47 abedefg¢ 11-28-30 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s ’41 abedefg 4-26-28 
Mil Gas L Ist 4%s ’67......... abd 10-9-30 
M StP & SS M RR Istcons4s’38 d 3 87% °87% 
M StP & S S M RR Istcons5s’38 4 11-15-30 
M StP & S S M RR IstCT4s’41 d 8-26-30 
Miss Riv Pow 1st 5s ’51 SF.. d 8-13-30 
M K & T RR Pr L 58 A ’62.... abd 5 102 102 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s.B.’62..,, abd 1 88 88 
MK &T RR PrL4%sD 78... abd 11-19-30 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 58 A’65.... 3 OT 97 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F 77... d 8 96% 9615 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G '78.. d 11-29-30 
Mob & O RR gen 4s °38....... abceg 11-4-30 
Mob & O RR r & imp 4%s "77 ab 10-11-30 
Mob & O RR Mont Div 1st 5s ’47 abceg 2 108 103 
Moh & Mal Ry Ist(asmd)4s ’91 abcdefg 10-25-30 * 
Mont C Ry Iist‘asmd) 6s '37 . abedefg 11-19-80 
Mont C Ry Iist(asmd)5s '37,... abcdefg 11-28-30 
Mor & Ess RR ist r 3%s 2000 abedefg 11-28-30 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 ab 11-26-30 
M *% E RR Cns mtge 4%s.B 55 ab 11-29-30 
Mut Fuel G 1st (asmd) 5s ’47.. ¢ 11-19-30 
Nash Chat & StL Ry 1st 4sA '78 abcdefg 11-29-30 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry Ist 5s ’37 abcefg 11-13-30 
Naugatuck RR ist. 4s ’54...... df 8-26-30 
N Eng T & T 1st 5s A.’52..,.. abede 1 107% 107% 
N Eng T & T ist 4%s B ’61.. abede 11-26-30 
N-J.dt RR 1st gu 4s ’86..,... ab? 11-22-80 
N.J.P & L Ast 53-'66..,:...°, abd 8-25-30 
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[Continued from Page 11.] 
per cent; 1928, 6,6 per cent; 1929, 5.5]in your report relates to the Mississippi 


per cent, 

Q. That includes also its investment 
in the common stock, as I understand, 
and it includes dividends on common 
stock? A. The, common stock, the sec- 
ond preferred, and the unsecured notes. 

Q. You have told us, Mr. Ryder, that 


|the average common stock investment 


4 |the Gulf Power Company in 1926 was 





}ing manner: 


of the Southeastern Power & Light in 
something a little over $11,000? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the other investment of 
the Southeastern Power & Light in that 
company in 1926? A. They had dinvest- 
ments in the Gulf Power Company un- 
secured notes aggregating in 
$1,342. 


Investment Made in 
Mississippi Power Company 

Q. In 1927 their average investment 
in common stock remained the same, 
something over $11,000, did it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And their investment in unsecured 
notes that year averaged how much? 
A. $2,376,000. 

Q. In 1929 the common stock invest- 
ment had gone to what figure, in the 
Gulf? A. $546,560.39. 

Q. And they had an investment in sec- 


ond preferred of how much? A. $880-, 
000. 

Q. And in unsecured notes of how 
much? A. $258,000. . 


Q. And the total investment that year | 


was how much? A. $1,694,560.39. ’ 
Q. The next investment that is included 


Carbon Monoxide 


Fatalities Increase 





Twenty-four Likely Sources 
Of Contact With Danger- 


ous Gas Poison Are Listed | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


80 to 100 feet high, on which the con- 
demned were bound one above another 
and a fire made “so that the flames killed 
the lowest, the smoke the next, and an- 
guish those highest up.” 


poisoning had been extended during the 
seventeenth century, but. the conception 

The knowledge of carbon monoxide 
of the earlier time in regard to the na- 
ture of the pernicious substance which 
was responsible for its ill effects was 
accepted unaltered. Even as late as the 
eighteenth century death from this cause 


; Was sometimes superstitiously attributed 


|became an offensive weapon, 


of an Augustinian monk found one morn- 
to the work of the devel, as in the case 
ing ‘unconscious in his cell from the 
fumes of a fire kindled before he went 
to bed the previous night. 

The very important fact that no bad 
odor warned of danger from the gas was 


first mentioned by Baconis de Verulamio ; 


in 1640, and, unlike most of his prede- 
cessors, he was careful to speak of “yapor 
carbonum” instead “fumus.” 
mot was the first investigator to call 
such fumes “carbon gas.” About 1732 


Boerhave made probably the first animal; pany? 


1926) 


He had a stock erected! 


Van Hel- | 


Power Company. That is takea up at 
page 89 of your report, Exhibit 4722? A, 
That is correct. 

Q. When was the Mississippi Power 
Company incorporated? A. The Missis- 
sippi Power Company was incorporated 


November—Nov. 24, 1924, by the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company for the 
purpose of consolidating several com- 
panies in the southeastern part of Missis- 
sippi. 

Q. Was the predecessor company con- 
trolled by the Southeastern Power & 
Light Gompany through its subsidiary, 
the Southeastern Securities Company? 
|A. Yes, sir; it was. 


| Stock Ownership Centered 


In One Corporation 


Q. How many shares of common stock 
of, the Mississippi Power Company were 
outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1929, and 
who owned them? A. 450,000 no-par 





|Power & Light Company, were out- 
standing at Dec: 31, 1929. 

Q. Did the Southeastern Power & 
| Light Company, aside from this common 
stock, acquire stocks of other kinds and 
also bonds of the Mississippi Power 
Company? A. Yes. It acquired 25,000 
shares of first preferred stock, 5,000 
shares of $6 second preferred stock, 
and $3,500,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds of the Mississippi 
| Power Company. 

Q. When were these stocks and bonds 
acquired by the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company? A. $400,000 shares of 
common stock, 25,000 shares of first pre- 
ferred stock and 5,000 shares of second 
preferred stock were. acquired in 1925, 
50,000 shares of common stock and $3,- 
500,000 principal amount of bonds were 
acquired in 1929. 

Q. What consideration did the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company give for 
the 400,000 shares of common and 25,000 
shares of first preferred and the 5,000 
shares of second preferred which it ac- 
| quired in 1925? A. It caused the trans- 
fer of the physical properties of the 
Meridian Light & Railway Company, the 
Hattiesburz Traction Company, the 
Laurel Light & Railway Company, the 
| Columbia Ice & Power Company, and the 





i electric properties of the Gulfport & Mis- 
sissippi Coast Traction Company and the 
cancellation of certain notes of the Mis- 
sissippi Power Company. 


Purchases of Properties 


| Exchanged Disclsoed 


Q. From whom and when did the South- 
|eastern Power & Light Company pur- 
| chase these properties? A. It acquired 
| the stocks and bonds of these companies 
at different times, as follows: 

“Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Tractisn 
Company from F. E. Gunter and W. &. 
Stewart, October, 1924. 

“The Meridian Light & Railway Com- 
pany and the Hattiesburg Traction Com- 
| pany from H. L. Doherty & Company in 
December, 1924. 

“The Laurel Light & Railway Company 
Sram Guy M. Walker Company, October, 
1924. 

“The Columbia Ice & Power Company 
from ¥. C. Tonsmiere in December, 1924.” 
Q. What was the cost of the securities 
and accounts of the constituent companies 
to the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
A. The cost of these securities to 





experiments with carbon monoxide and| the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 


found that all red-hot organic matter, 


| as wood and coal, gave off a vapor which 
}vrould quickly kill an animal shut up 


in a confined space. 
Caused Casualties in War 
During the World War, in which gas 
carbon 
monoxide, while not used as a combat 


gas, frequently caused casualties during , 


combat due to its generation by the de- 
tonation of high explosives, as when 
considerable firing took place from an 
improperly ventilated gun emvlacement. 

Carbon monoxide is slightly lighter 
than air, consequently it diffuses rapidly 


|in open spaces, and fatalities in such 








| poisoning. 


places are rare. But in closed places, 
such as trenches and dugouts, dangerous 
concentrations frequently occur, for the 
gas will diffuse throughout the air in 
these places, even though it is about one- 
twenty-ninth lighter than air. 

In the naval battles of Jutland, it was 
reported, there were many casualties on 
both sides from carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. On one vessel several hundred men 
were fatally affected by the gas, pro- 
duced from burning cordite, a propellant 
explosive. 

Kober and Hayhurst list 24 possible 
sources of contact with carbon monoxide 


pany was: Gulfport & Mississippi Coast 
| Traction Company $2,227.956.57; The 
| Meridian Light & Railway Company and 
| the Hattiesburg Traction Company $2,- 
604,651.17; The Laurel Light & Railway 
| Company $95,000; The Mississippi Power 
| Company, the stock of the old Mississippi 
' Power Company, $25,000. 
The Columbia Ice & Power Company, 
| $95,000, and accounts, notes and interest, 
$359,791.24, or a total of $5,974,399.24, 

Q. Those were the securities which the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
conveyed to the new Mississippi Power 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. And the cost is, you say, $5,974,- 
599.24? A. That is correct. 
| Q. Now, they transferred that to the 
; Mississippi Power Company? A. They 
| transferred the physical properties to the 
Mississippi. 

Q. And they cancelled the accounts? 
A. That is correct. 

Publication of excerpts from tran. 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 2. 

nena 
consists in wearing specially designed ap. 
paratus. 





Three general factors in the preventiog : 


in industrial life. Among the more im-|°f carbon monoxide poisoning are good 
portant are: Automobiles, from exhaust | VeMtilation, avoidance as much as possible 


gas in closed cars and garages; battle- 
ships, in the turrets during gun firin 
and in the furnace rooms where the ef- 
fects of carbon monoxide are probably 
often mistaken for heat prostration; 
brass foundries, during melting and pour- 
ing of the- metal; breweries, when the 
products of combustion pass into the 
malt or other drying chambers; explo- 


of any exposure to air known to contain 
the gas, and the use of adequate protec- 
tive equipment when atmospheres known 
! to contain the gas are to be encountered. 
The first step which must be taken 
when a person is overcome by carbon 
monoxide is to remove him to the fresh 
air at once. Then artificial respiration 
‘should be given until normal breathing 


sives in mines, in battle, and in any | is resumed or until after the heart has 
place where they are used; fire fighting, | Stopped. 


incurred by city firemen and policemen, | n, Or @ 
lalso boiler firemen; garment industry, | cent carbon dioxide in oxygen should be 


Pure oxygen, or a mixture of 5 per 


by pressers using gas irons; iron, steel | administered with an inhaler, beginning 


and allied industries, from leaky blast} 4S soon as possible and continuin 


furnaces, gas valves, or mains, especially 
when workmen are cleaning out the fur- 
naces; mines, during mine fires, éxplo- 
sions of gas or coal dust, and in blasting 
operations, 

Gas Appliances Dangerous 

Automobile exhaust gases contain, on 
the average, 7 per cent carbon monox- 
ide, Released in a small, closed garage, 
this amount is sufficient to kill a man in 
a short time. Consequently no one 
should warm up the engine or work on 
it while it is running in a garage with- 
out leaving the doors wide open. A 
small, side door is not adequate for ven- 
tilation. 

The use of gas appliances offers one 
of the chief sources for carbon monoxide 
isoni Properly adjusted, con- 
structed and installed gas appliances are 
essential if the poison danger is to be 
eliminated. Moreover, no one should 
sleep in a room in which a gas appliance 
is burning, unless it is connected to a 
flue or one or more windows.are open. 

For firemen, miners, mine rescue 


workers and others who must at times | 
102% | enter atmospheres 


; containing carbon 
monoxide,. the prevention of poisoning 





| 


t 
least 20 minutes in mild cases an Z 
long as three hours in severe cases if 
the patient does not regain conscious- 
ness. 

Circulation should be aided by rubbing 
the limbs of the patient and keeping the 
body warm with blankets, hot water bot- 
tles, or hot bricks, to aid in tiding the 
body over a period of low vitality. The 


| patient should be kept at rest, lying in 
, order to avoid straining the heart. Later 


he should be treated as a convalescent 
and given plenty of time to rest and re- 
cuperate, 





Cincinnati Issues Bonds 
For Viaduct Construction 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Noy. 29. 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman has 
approved the legality of a million dollar 
bond issue of the city of Cincinnati, $50,. 
000 of which has been purchased by the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, 


Viaduct. 


These bonds were issued for the coy 
struction of the Western Hie-ichg Mp 
aT 


under the laws of the State of Maine ins 


shares,-all owned by the Southeastern’ , 
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easonal Growth in Trade ' 


~ Reduced in Philadelphia District 


‘| sliehtly in October, even though mill tak- 
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ve Bank Declares That Indus-| 


trial Activity Is Substantially Below 


That of Last Two Years 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


time. 


the district follows in full text: 


Manufacturing. 


Activity in the man- 


ufacturing industry in October not only 
failed to rise to the usual seasonal level 
but showed a decline from September, 
so that operations have reached almost 


the lowest point since 1924. — 
factory demand and declining prices have | 


Unsatis- | 


continued among the adverse factors in 
the market for manufactured goods. 


Factory empioyment and wage pay-| 
ments in this section as in the country, 


declined instead of increasing as is cus- 


tomary in October. 


Recessions in em- 


ployment and pay rolls have been al- 
most continuous since early Spring, so 
that in October there were 9 per cent 
fewer workers employed in Pennsylvania 
factories and 19 per cent smaller wage 
earnings than in March. The difference 
between these two changes is due mainly 

a reduced number of working hours, 

XYompared with past years, the em- 

oyment was even smaller than in 1924 


when industrial conditions 


were 


de- 


pressed, and wage payments only slightly 
above the low point of July of that year. 

The demand for workers by local in- 
dustrieés in October was exceptionally 
dull, the percentage of positions offered 
to applicants in Pennsylvania declining 
to the lowest figure in that month since 


1921. 
Productive | activity, 


which usually 


reaches the Fall peak in October, declined 
to nearly the lowest level in six years 


when allowance is made for seasonal | in October occurred in silk manufactures, 
This also holds true for the knit underwear, and hosiery. 
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The section of the review deal-;country, the decline in production being 
ing with the manufacturing activities of | 





|September, activity in the transporta-| 





even greater relatively than in this| 
district. 
Metal fabricating wdustries, which 


are ordinarily active in October, showed | 


a considerable curtailment, so that the! 
present level of operation is lower than 
in any month of the past five years. 
The output of pig iron and steel prod- 
ucts continues at an exceptionally low} 
rate. The electrical apparatus indus-| 
try, after rising slightly in September, | 
declined drastically, reaching the low-}| 
est point since early 1928, when allow- 
ance is made for seasonal changes. | 

Activity of iron and steel foundries, 
on the other hand, showed a further in-| 
crease, and in the case of steel castings} 
the zate of output is higher than in 
1928 "though still much lower than last: 
year. Following a marked increase in 


tion equipment group turned downward, | 
though it was still above the rate pre- 
vailing two years ago. Among lines in-| 
cluded in this industry only ship and 
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Domestic Trade 








of carpet and rug mills also showed a 
further gain, though the present rate 
continues unusually low whén compared 
with other years. 

Cotton and wool manufactures, after 
increasing in September, eased off 


ings of raw fibres showed a slight. gain. 
Textile prices continue to exhibit weak- 
ness, owing largely to recessions in the 
wool group in the first three weeks of 
November. Silk and cotton fibres, on the 
other hand, have advanced slightly since 


| the middle of last month. 


Activity in the food industry has 


|moved downward as is to be expected. 


The decline in production during October 


was due chiefly to curtailed operations | 


in sugar refining and canning and pre- 
serving industries. But animal slaugh- 
terings increased noticeably. The daily 
output of manufactured tobacco and ci- 
gars increased seasonally but continued 
below the volume of recent years. 

Daily production of 
sharply in this district as in the country, 
so that the index stood lower than in any 
October since 1925. Wholesale prices 
of shoes have declined further, continu- 
ing the downward trend from the high 
level in 1928. The hide and skin market 
has slackened considerably and quot&tions 
show widespread weakness. 

The paper and printing industry, while 
increasing a little further in October, 


failed to rise as much as it usually does! 


in that month. This was due to smaller 
expansion in printing and publishing 
than at the same time in other years, 
since paper and wood pulp production 
increased almost as much as was to be 
expected. ‘ 

Productive activity of building mate- 





shoes declined} 
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Treasury Operations 


Mexican Trade | 
Hurt by Decline © 








sales and collections in Mexico, and has | 
{reduced the purchasing power of wage | 
earners, the Department of Commerce | 
|has been-advised in a cable made pub-! 
lic Nov. 29. 

All retail and most whoiesale business 
is done in silver currency, and wages 
|are paid generally in silver, the Depart-| 

















‘United States Treasury Statement 


of Business Nov. 26, 1930; Made Public Nov. 29, 1930 


. " Cr Corresponding 
| ? perio : period 
Of Silver Values. Receipts This month Last year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
| Customs ...s0.eseeesees $32,366,648.65 $40,307,836.55 $166,623,067.69 $259,098,166.63 
! Income COE. seeds Seceee 26,462,628.53 26,870,772.09 608,725,492.93 667,406,880.32 
ee ee oe .. 39,410,815.56  45,126,419.73 245,936,175.02 262,466,334.66 
i Foreign obligations— 
| Measures Passed to Meet In- [Principal .-..+eveee00- 210,000.00 201,000.00 240,000.00 226,000.00 
nterest ..... paeeeeeeee 235,200.00 407,509.06 235,200.00 10,426,868.6% 
| creased F ederal Budget as rn securities ..... 29,231.18 1,202°449.66 986,187.85 2652, 968.71 
s : others ...... ta beeeee 417,343.92 335,403.04 2,565,179. »456,47 
Purchasing Power of Peso) Trust fund ‘receipts’ (re- ere ~  i ate 
° ee | appropriated or in- 
Diminishes 1 GORUBOHEY: yc gavcensse 4,023,852.62  1,414,198.64 25,311,677.86 19,882,751.46 
| Proceeds sale of surplus 
3 y property ....... sees 260,379.87 518,643.20 2,656,971.56 4,149,049.60 
The heavy discount on silver pesos as | Panama Canal tolls, ete. 1,632/292.62 1,630,944.71 11'383.753.80 11,634,855.96 
against gold has had a severe effect on | Other miscellaneous .... 4,182,347.33  12,202,286.30 64,820,505.49 —-81,525,619.99 


$1,320,925,964.23 
$204,920,222.21 
$964,368,712.63 $902,685,947.19 
197,308,061.53 232,768,301.39 
8,432,445.31 5,179.05 
27,054,467.90 850,589.51 


$1,128,984,161.39 


$289,102,110.55 


$130,217,412.98 


$71,332,213.27 


Total ordinary ..... $112,230,739.78 


$113,963,244.11 
i. 


Excess of expenditures . 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 


$174,130,911.97 
12,676,537.35 
1,188,630.81 
3,608,042.42 





$167,475,255.82 
13,716,614.09 
1,378,589.13 
4,773,249.33 






Refund internal revenue 


aoe ce | Postal deficiency .......  10,000,000.00 — 10,000,000.00 50,004,582.37 35,000,000.00 

| ment was informed. | Panama Canal ......... 468,998.58 1,239,711.68 —-5,098,934.48 —_5,507,133.12 
| The federal budget for 1931, as sub-| Op. in spec. accounts—- 
‘mitted to the Mexican congress, calls! Rai roads 040 eee ee she one 410,447.02 bes sate dre 86,912.28 *750,185.87 
|for an increase in expenditures over| War Finance Corp. ..... 98.95 748,548.84 454.66 
llast year, according to the cable. The | Shipping re 6 biettrs pee 2,826,140.69 1,890,898.25 11,218,138.29 
congress has ratified the power of the } rs marketing 17.858.610.14 42.524,.458.17 

. : . * | EUNG (MET) «en seensees iy *' WAS cc ce ee es ceses “ye og | SS ss ee 
Mexican president to change import and | Atien property funds ... ¥146,445.31 $496,304.83 318,514.82 539,608.73 
export duties, it was stated. The De-| Adj. service cert. fund .. +229,339.58 62,889.09 125,298.54 : 
partment’s statement follows in full! Civil-service r’mt fund.. $224,537.88 456,826.11 20,791,682.95 20,518,619.22 
| text: | Invest. of trust funds— 


| ° | 
Mexican sales and collections are hard | 
| hit by the heavy discount on silver pe- | 
}sos as against gold, as all retail and 


boat building showed a further gain in|rials, including the output of cement,| most wholesale business is conducted 


production.. Prices of iron and steel 
and their products, while re some 
weakness, remain practically unchanged 
from a month ago, although steel scrap 
quotations are lower. | 

The textile industry showed more than | 
the usual rate of advance from the ex-! 
ceptionally low point in July, although 
present activity still remains, with a few 
exceptions, the lowest since 1924. The 
most pronounced seasonal improvement | 





Operations 


brick, lumber and planing mill products, 
fell off more sharply than is customary, 
reflecting continuous 
tion and contracting. 

Daily production of electric power did 


not increase as much as usual, reflecting! and the decline in silver exchange is} Received for estate taxes 


industrial cénditions. The use of electri- 
cal energy by industries, when seasonal 
changes are eliminated, showed a slight 


gain in October, although the rate of con-| 


sumption so far this year has been ma- 
terially lower than in the past three 
years. 





[Continued from Page 12.] 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
an nceaciignatgenln abn h lidublandapenthineniackaie 

















Low _ Last Legal ands High Low Last 
11-29-30 89 | Roch G & E gen 7s B ’46..... ab 2 106% 10642 10642 
88% 88% 88% | Roch G & E gen 4%s D 77.... ab 11-4-30 10144 
11-28-30 915, | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 414s 34 abf 11-28-30 1007, 
11-22-30 8514 | StL & Cairo RR Ist 43 °31.... av e 10-4-30 W's 

8-4-30 8854 | StL P& NW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 48 abcdefy 11-6-30 104% 
8-24-30 94%, | StL & S F Ry gen 6s ’31.... a 11-19-30 1014, 
95 95 95 | StL & S F Ry gen 5s ’831...... d 11-26-30 101 
11-29-30 sh 060s} StL. S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... abd 2 83% 82% 832 
11-13-30 851, | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50...... abd 4 91% 97% 97%s) 
100% 100%, 100% | StL S F Ry cons 4%s A °78.. abd 5 0% 8s 2 
11-29-30 97 | StL S W Ry Ist etfs 4s ’89.... d 11-28-30 891% 
101 101 101 StP&D RR ist (asmd) 5s ’31. abedefg 8-11-30 100% | 
106% 10634 10614 | StP&DRR 1st cons(asmd)4s ’68 abcdeg 8-15-30 951% 
11-29-30 — 8314 | StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s °41 abf 10 98 _ 98 8 | 
11-29-30 7814 | StP EGT Ry 1st (asmd) 442s ’47 abedefg 8-15-30 9b% 
11-28-30 99 StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s '33 abcdeg 11-8-30 98 
11-13-30 99% | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’33 abedeg 11-28-30 = 104% 
100% 100% 100% | StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s '33 abcdeg 2 101% 101% 101% 
10-29-30 101% StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s 87 abcdefg 11-29-30 97% 
10214 102% 102% | StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s ’40 abcdefg 11-19-30 954% 
11-28-30 10724 | StP Un Dep ist r 5s A '72.... abf 11-29-30 108% 
26% 2634 263, | San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 abf 2 92% 927% 92% 
11-26-30 100% | Sav FIGW Ry Ist (asmd) 6s '34 abcdefg 8-19-30 104% | 
11-15-30 10514._| Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s '34 abedefg 10-10-30 1014 
113% 113%, 113% | Scioto VEN Eng RR Ist 4s '89 abcdefe 9-29-30 97 
1055 1055, 1055% S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s '36 abcdefg 10-25-30 102 F 
11-26-30 107% | S&N A RR gen ens(asmd)5s '63 abedeg 11-1-30 108% 
11-29-30 97 | S Pac Cst Ry 1st gu 4s ’37.... abef 1-26-30 96 
102 102 102 | So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF.... abe 11-29-30 104% 
11-29-30 4016 | So Cal Ba-c bs S1-......25.%. abde 10-6-30 104% 
10-15-30 98 So Cal Ed r 5s '52..... Ls eese abde 10-4-30 104% 
10-30-30 9314 | So Cal Ed gen & r is '44 esse abde 10-6-30 | 10314 
11-28-30 102 | So Pace conv (expd) deb 5s "34.. abd 2 102% 102% 10245 
111 111 111. + ‘| So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s '68. ab 6 94% 94% 94% 
106% 106% 106% | 8 Pac 40 yr Ser '20(ww)4%4s 69ab 28 97% 96% 96% 
11-29-30. 104. | S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1. abd 11-29-30: 92% 
11-22-30 1011¢ | S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A "77 abedf 4 99 9815 99 
10-30-30 101 S Pac San F Term ds ’50 .... abd 11-21-30 95 
7-17-30 10214 | § Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s 37 abedefg 2 103% 10375 10378 
11-28-30 961, | S Pac RR 1st r gu 4s °55....... abedefg 2 93 98 98 
98 98 08 So Ry 1st cons 5s ’04......... abed 4 107 1067 107 
11-14-30 963, | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’66..... ab 2 838% 83% 88%] 
11-21-30 107 | So Ry dev & gen 6%s A 56... ab 2 114 114 114 
11-1-30 106% | So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56...... ab 10 108% 1083 108% 
9-30-30 104 So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s ’96...... ab 11-11-30 107 
10-4-30 1041, | So Ry StL Div 1st 4s ’51...... ab 11-29-30 92% 
11-29-30 93. | So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’38..... abe 11-28+30 941% 
11-29-30 . 6714 So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... abed 6-7-29 97 
11-28-30 9814 | Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’61... d 4 995, 991% 995% 
Hig 111% 1111, | SW Bell T 1st & r 5s "54...... abed 11-28-30 105% 
11-29-30 104 * | Sunh & Lewis Ry Ist 4s "86.... abedefg 4-2-28 95 
11-29-30 104 | Syracuse Ltg Ist 5s ’51....... abcef 10-21-30 107% 
9-17-30 104 | Tenn E P ist & r 6s "47 SF.... d 4 105% 10512 105% 
8-19-30 87 | Ter RR As of StL Ist gu4%s 39 ¢ 11-11-30 102 
9-27-30 10414 | TerRR As StL Istconsds’44(ingu) c 11-28-30 104 
11-22-30 1031, | TerRR As StLg&r 4s (int gu) ¢ 14 91% 911% 9144 
11-29-30 1031, | Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu514sA’60 abf 11-26-83 102 
11-29-80 105% | T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 11-29-30 1074 
10-30-30 9614 T & P Ry 2d cons ine 5s 2000 d Del d 5- 95 
10-4-30 103% | Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B 77.... abd 4 995; 995% 
10-6-30 99 | Tex & P Ry g & r 58 C ’79..... abd 4 99 99 
11-29-80 110% | Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s ’31 abdf 11-25-30 10044 
11-26-30 111 | T-P-M Pac Ter RR 1st 5%s A’64 abdf 11-28-30 107} 
9-26-30 1023, | Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s '50.... abedf 11-22-30 924 
10-1-30 10314 | Tol W Val&O RR Ist gu4%sA’31 abf 10-25-30 100% 
10-6-30 102% | Tol W Val &O RR Istgu4%s B’® abf 10-10-30 100 
11-28-30 106 TW V & O RR Ist gu 4s C 42 avf 10-21-30 95 
11-20-30 1061, | Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s 32 bee 11-22-30 10213 
11-29-30 931, / Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s '33 be 11-29-30 1011, 
10-6-30 986 Union El L&P Mo g 5s 57... bede 10-6-30 10443 
103 102% 10994, | Un Oil of Cal A 6s '42 .d 11-28-30 10613 
10-4-30 98% { Un Oil of Cal © 5s ‘3! al 11-29-30 101%4 
10374 10376 1037, | Un Oil of Cal deb 5s "45...... d 11-11-30, 97% 
106 one 106 | Un Pac RRist&LandGraht 4s '47 abedefg 2 97% 97% 97% 
10-24-30 100% | Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abedefg 11-29-30 94% 
10-6-30 96%, Un PacRRist&rbs 2003 due Ju 1 abedefg 11-22-30 111 
11-29-80 ggi, | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s ’67..... ab i 100 994 9934 
9-29-30 104. | Un, Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 . ab & 91 905, 905, 
10-6-30 103%; UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s ’44 abedefg 11-29-30 97 
965, 965% 965e Utah & No Ry list ext 4s '83.. abedef 9-30-30 100 
98 98 08 % | Utica G & Er ext bs ’57.... abe 4 109%, 1081, 109% 
11-26-30 981% Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A 'b5 abce 11-8-30 97 
- 11-28-30 10314 | Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B '67 abce 11-21-29 88 
101 100% 100% | Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62.......... abed 2 105% 1051, 105% 
11-29-30 108 | Va Ry Ist 4%s B ’62........ abe 11-29-30 99% 
10942 10916 10934 | Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A "75 abd 11-22-30 98 
1044, 14 104% Wabash RR r & gen 5s B '76 abd 11-29-30 v1 
11-29-30 92% | Wabash RR r & gen 44s C '78 abd 11-28-30 86 
11-28-30 98% | Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80 abd 5 91% 914 91% 
11-19-30 115 | Warren RR ist r 3%s 2000.. abcdf 11-6-30 81 
11-22-30 98 Wash D C Term ist 3%s '45.. abcdf 11-13-30 92 
11-15-80 109: | Wash D C Term Ist 4s ’45.... abcedf 8-28-30 935s | 
11-29-30 10144 Wash Wat P ist r 5s ’39 SF. d 11-28-30 104% 
10-25-80 100% | West El deb 5s '44........... d 2 104% 104% J04% 
9-13-30 1071%4 | West Mary RR Ist 4s '52..... d 2 81llg 801g 81% 
10-4-30 102 West Mary RR ist&r 5%sA "77 d 11- 95 
10-15-80 102% | W Penn Pow ist 5s A ’46..... abcd 11- 105 
101 101 101 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’68...... abed 11- 106 
11-12-30 99 | W Penn Pow Ist 544s F ’53.. abed 11-29-30 105% 
11-8-30 100% | W Penn Pow Ist bs G '56 . abed 11-28-30 105 
9-4-30 98% | W Shore RR Ist 4s 2861...... ab 11-29-30 91% 
3+21-30 95 | W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... ab 11-29-80 Rg 
11-21-30 9654 | Wheel & L Er RR r 44s A '66. d 10-11-30 97 
10-31-30 971%, | Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B '66.. d 11-8-30 101% 
11-25-30 97 | Will & Sio Falls Ry 1st 6s '38. abedefg 9-24-80 102% 
11-12-80 100% | Winst-Sal Sobd Ry Ist 4s 60. abf 10-7-30 92% 
10-9-30 102% | Wise P&L Ist & r bs E ’56.... abcde 9-16-30 102% 
11-28-30 107% | a 
11-29-30 108% | United States Government Bonds 
11-8-30 1025 | 8 3 
5-27.30 ioat | mae renee 
3-5ed0 92% | Which Thous- 
9-20-80 98 | Legal ands High Low Last 
6-20-30 106 | Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s ‘47. abcdefg 6 101,30 101.27 101.27 
10-6-30 101% | 1st Liberty “.oan reg 3198...... abedefg 11-18-30 101.11 
» 8-7-30 90 | lst Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s "47 abcdefg 11-19-30 102.27 
11-18-30 90 | 1st Liberty Loan reg 4s........ abedefg 2-11-80 99 
11-11-30 105% | 1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s ‘47. abedefg 40 108.1 102.30 102.30 
9-80-30 105% | Ist Liberty Loan reg 4%s...... abedefg 11-21-30 102,22 
11-2830 106% | Ist J L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4%s'47 abedefg 2-5-3830 99.31 
100% 100% 100% | 4th Liberty Loan 4s ’38...... abedefg 44 103,24 103.23 103.24 
101% 101 101 4th Liberty Loan reg 4%s..... abedetg 11-22-30 108.20 
10-6-30 103% | U S of A Treas 4%s Wltckaas ’ abedefg 11-28-30 113.9 
10-1-80 102 | U S of A Treas reg 4s '52.... abedefg 11-29-81 113.8 
907 pp u |¥s of A Treas 4s '54......... abedefg 11-29-30 108.31 
90% Ut 99°¢ | U S of A Treas reg 48 '54..,... abedefg 11-20-80 108.25 
94% 944% 94% | U S of A Treas 3%s '56....,.. abedefg 11-28-30 106.30 
10-6-30 1091,. | U S of A Treas 3%s “47...,... abedefg 11-25-30 102,25 
11-28-30 1024 U S of A Treas 35s ’43....... abedefg 11-25-30 102,12 
10-19-30 106 | Panama Canal due June 1 Ys 61 abcdefy 9-10-30 98.16 


|in silver currency, according to a cable | 
\received in the Department of Com-| 


dullness in construc-| merce from Commercial Attache George | Sinking fund 


‘Wythe, Mexico City. Furthermore, | 
| wages and salaries are paid in silver, | 


| equivalent to a reduction in purchasing | 
| power. Recently the silver peso reached | 
ja discount of 15 per cent, but reacted | 
| thereafter to lower rates. However, | 
ithe future outlook for silver exchange | 
jremains uncertain. 
Additional Revenues 
The Federal budget for 1931, as sent | 
| to Congress, calls for an expenditure of | 
298,000,000 pesos, an increase of approxi- | 
| mately 6,000,000 pesos over the budget | 
| for the current year. A sum of 12,500,- | 
| 000 pesos has been alloted for highways | 
|in 1931. The Secretary of the Treasury | 
has announced that the additional rev-| 
jenues will be obtained through an in-| 
crease in import duties and through in-| 
creases in taxes on gasoline, tobacco and | 
alcohol. 
The Mexican copgress has ratified the | 
| president’s power to promulgate changes | 
in the rates of import and export duties, | 
| thereby confirming him with the special | 








‘General Level of Farm 
Prices Lowest Since 1915: 


The index of the general level of farm | 
prices declined from 106 per cent of | 
the prewar level on Oct. 15, to 103 per| 
cent on Nov. 15. As a result of this| 
3-point decline, the index was 33 points | 
lower than a year earlier and at the 
lowest level since December, 1915. 

Nov. 15 farm prices of practically ail 
commodities were lower than a month 
earlier, the only exceptions beirig cotton, 
cottonseed, eggs, hay, sheep and lambs. 
Prices paid farmers for cotton and cot- 
tonseed showed a moderate increase over 
Oct. 15. Egg prices advanced seasonally 
during the month. Farm prices of hay 
|advanced slightly and this was the only 
commodity bringing prices higher than | 
a year ago. | 

The group indices of Nov. 15 farm 
prices showed the following changes 
from a month earlier: Grains, fruits and 
vegetables, down 12 points; meat ani- 
mals, down 5 points; dairy products, | 
down 1 point; cotton and cottonseed, uni 
|4 points; and poultry and poultry prod- | 
jucts, up 17 points. 

The group indices were below Novem- 
ber, 1929, by the following amounts; 
poultry and poultry products, 54 points; 
|cotton and cottonseed, 52 points; fruits 
and vegetables, 45 points; grains, 38 
}points; meat animals, 26 points; and 





4 |dairy products, 18 points, 








| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





Decline in Production ‘| 


Of Coal for Week Noted | 


|, The total production of anthracite in 
ithe State of Pennsylvania during the | 





4 | week ended Nov. 22 is estimated at 1,- 
“| 089,000 net tons. 


This is 263,000 ton | 
}or 19.5 per cent, less than the sited 
jin the preceding week, when working | 
|time was curtailed by the observance | 
'of the Armistice Day holiday on Nov. | 
| 11. Production during the week in 1929 | 
| corresponding with that of Nov. 22 
|amounted t@ 1,323,000 tons. 
_ The total production of soft coal dur-| 
ing the week ended Noy, 22, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,895,000 net tons. This 
is a decrease of 823,000 tons, or 8.5 per | 


*'cent, from the output in the preceding 


|week, when working time was curtailed 
| by the observance of the Armistice Day 
holiday on Nov. 11. Production during 
|the week in 1929 corresponding with | 
[that of Nov. 22 amounted to 11,173,000 | 
} tons. 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Status of State Banks || 
in Federal | 
| 





| Reserve System 


| Changes in the State bank membership 
|of the Federal Reserve System dering | 
| the week ending Nov. 28 were made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board Noy. 
29 as follows: 

Merged with national bank: 
Federal Commercial & Savings Bank, Po 





j 


}Huron, Mich., capital, $400,000, a member, 
has merged with the First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Port Huron, Mich., capital, 
$300,000, under title of First National Trust 
& Savings Bank, Port Huron, Mich., capital, 
$600,000. 

First State Bank, Savoy, Tex., capital, 
$25,000, a member, has merged with and un- 
der the title of the First National Bank 


Bonham, Tex., capital, $200,000. , 
Closed: 
Paoli State Bank, i, » capi 
946 a0, Paoli, Ind. capital, 
Pike County Bank, Bowling Green, Mo., 
capital, $25,000. 
Permission granted to exercise trust 


powers: 
Federal-American National Bank & Trust 
Co., Washington, D. C. (confirmatory). 
First National Bank, Greenville, Ala. (sup. 
plemental). 
Empire National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
(full powers), 
National Park Bank in Livingston, Mont. 
| (full powers), 


| 


Govt. life insurance .«.. 
D. C. teachers’ 


4 1,285,452.64 
749.1 $8,652.43 


24,691,189.15 
321,346.48 





retirem t 31,128.92 














For. Service retirement 352,930.15 
Gen. railroad contingent 299,142. 
Total ordinary ..... $1,352,997,271.94 $1,281 ,024,383.19 














$65,000,000.00 


Purchases and _retire- 
ments from foreign re- 
SATIRE: of caduceus | ova Ws dws $192,900.00 


30,000.00 225,250.00 
58,100.00 
503.25 





"59,000.00 


$65,089,000.00 


Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. et "$28,000.00 
$28,000.00 











21,803.25 


346,186.44 


199,900.00 





$226,193,983.89 $201,549,626.25 $1,418,086,271.94 $1,52: 





Total expenditures 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include $28,814.53 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 


$171,777.67 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the| 


corresponding periods last year, the figures include $34,316.71 and $211,368.66, respectively. 
+Excess of credits (deduct). 





powers which he offered to renounce} 
early in October of this year. 

The local management of a large mo-, 
tor company has announced that seyeral! 
million pesos will be spent on a new 
assembly plant, of a capacity of 100 units | 
daily, on which work is to begin in Jan- | 
uary, 1931. The Monterrey Chamber of | 
Commerce, representing the local indus- | 
tries of that district, are inaugurating | E ees : 
a “Buy in Mexico” campaign. a ee soy pte Citizens Bank & 

Through Pullman and dining car serv-|,;, . £ + : te ane < Sore 
ice was inaugurated on Nov. 6 between | no e former . B. Folmar & Sons, 
Mexico City and Los Angeles, Calif., via | Bankers, Troy. 

El Paso and Nogales. An additional rail-| Kentucky: O. S. Denny, Banking Com- 
road connection between the United | missioner, has announced: Middlesboro 
eee ae eee ee Nov. Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Middles- 
2 wi ne opening o ne bridge over boro, closed. 

the Rio Grande connecting . residio, Tex., 
and Ojimaga, Mexico. This makes pos- 
sible through service on the Santa Fe 
Lines to Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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Alabama: D. F. 


of Banks, has announced: Melby 


Bank, Evansville. 
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Internal Revenue’. 
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Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close | 


Bureau Asks for 


Data on Payments 





Forms for ‘Information Resi 
turns’ on Income Expen- 
ditures for 1930 Now 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 


j nounced Nov. 29 that forms for filing 


information returns relative to payments; 
made by individuals, corporations, part~ 
nerships, administrators, executors, and” 
others during the calendar year 1930. 





| 


Green, Superintendent of | 


are now ready for distribution by ecol-- 
lectors and deputy collectors of internal. 
revenue. Information returns are re-" 


quired to be filed on or before Feb. 15} 
1931, and the Bureau, therefore, is urg- 


'82,407.63 | ing those who are r i 
12,1080 eee equired to file such . 


1 to complete the duty at the’ 
earliest convenient date. ; 


The full text of the Bureau’s an- 


647,589.18 | nouncement follows: 


Forms for filing information returns 


19,448.024.29 | BOW are available at offices of collectors ’ 


of internal revenue and deputy collec- 
tors. The returns are made on Form 


1096 and must be accompanied by a 
letter of transmission on orm 1099. 


Under the “information at source™ 


$244,514,950,00 | Provision of the Revenue Act, all per-.. 


sons, corporations, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, executors, administrators, etc., 
are required to report to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Sorting See- 
tion, Washington, D. C., payments to 
others of fixed or determinable income 
during the calendar vear 1930 of $1,500 
or more if the recipient of such pay-. 
ments is single. If the recipient is mar- 
ried and living with wife or husband, 
report must be made if the payments 
aggregate $3,500 or more. 
_ In case the marital status of the payee 
jis unknown, the payer is required to 
;revort payments of $1,500 or’ more, 
“Fixed or determinable income” in- 
|cludes salaries, wages, rents, royalties, 
etc. However, the requirement is not 
‘limited to periodical payments, but a 
single payment must be reported. A 
|separate return of information for each 
‘employe is required of employers. 
Corporations are required <o make also* 
a separate report of dividends or distri- 
butions for each individual, fiduciary or 
| partnership shareholder, who ‘was paid 
vor or more during the calendar year 
930. . 
Information returns must be filed on or 
before Feb. 15, 1931. These returns, 
| millions of which are filed annually, are 
|carefully compdred with the individual 
jreturns of taxpayers to -vhom payments 
jare made. Many delinquent returns and 


Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Commissioner | additional revenue amounting to hun- 
State | dreds of thousands are secured as the 
Bank, Melby, taken over by Farmers State | result of the examination of information 


' returns. ‘ 








HOW .TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 





No. 5 of # series of advertisements 


Building the House upon a Rock 





43% Less Obligations of Subsidiaries 


HE SAFETY of a holding company 
pave bond depends largely upon 
the amount of mortgage and prior charge 
securities of subsidiaries. A small amount 
of subsidiary company obligations increases 
the earnings directly applicable to the hold- 
ing company bonds—creating a strength 
like that of a house built upon a rock. 


in the fact that the Associated Company could 
nearly triple its outstanding obligations of sub- 
sidiaries and still show as favorable. artlationship 
as that of the 20 companies in the chart as a group. 

The Associated Company's policy of re- 
tiring securities of subsidiaries has resulted 
in above average safety for its bonds. 


Associated debenture bonds offer the in- 




























































The ratio of the book value 


of obligations of subsidiaries 


f Associated £5% Gi 
of Associate fe , as 
and Electric Se. Com- 


pany to the book value of 
parentcompany stocks is 
43% less than a ratio of a 
composite average for 20 
leading utilities. This ratio 
shows only $34 of subsidiary 
obligations in contrast with 
$60 as appears on the 
chart. 

Equally important, the 
Associated Company has a 
ratio of $66 of parent com- 
pany stocks to subsidiary 
company obligations com- 
pared with the average of 
$40 for the group. The 


strength of this situation is seen 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


NN 


20 
Other 
Companies 


Book Value of Obliga- 
tions of Subsidiaries. 


Book Value of Parent 
Company Stocks. 





vestor divetsity—that im- 
portant factor so difficult to 
obtain in mortgage bonds. 
The operating properties of 
the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company serve in 2,300 
communities in 21 states. 

Associated bond holders 
further enjoy the advantage 
of larger earnings in relation 
to interest requirements. On 
an ‘‘overall”’ basis, Associ- 
ated earnings before depre- 
ciation are 2.22 times interest 
requirements compared with 
an average of 2.06 times for 
the 20 other utilities. 

Debenture bonds of the 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company are available to 
yield about 6%. 


Write for Folder K 676 to obtain a copy of the 


+ 


comparison referred to. 
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County Needs to Help Care for Mothers and 
Children Before Laws Providing Jail Penal- 
ties Can Be Effective, Says Ohio Jurist 
By ALVIN J. PEARSON 


Presiding Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, Cuyahoga County, State of Ohio 
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Creation of Research Department in Every 
Large System Advocated by Federal Special- 
ist as Aid to Laymen Who Direct Work 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 


Chief, Service Division, Federal Office of Education 


penny toward the support of his own Pensions—(P 8--c 2). ® 


ODERN PSYCHIATRY, sociol- 
M ogy and psychology—agree that 

one of the most fertile sources 
of crime. is the broken home. Parental 
care and guidance, the united affection 
and discipline of loving parents, the 
blessings that only a good home en- 
vironment can bestow—these have al- 
ways been the greatest moulders of 
character, reaching out for the inspira- 
tion and cooperation of church and col- 
lege and school. 

v 

Marriage is one of: the oldest and 
most prevalent institutions in society. 
Marriage and the home constitute the 
very foundations of civilized society 
and government, and whatever tends 
to weaken them or tear them. down 
tends to undermine all that we hold 
dear. 

In the early dawn of civilization, 
prim#tive man roamed the wilds; there 
were no roads, no hotels, no homes, no 
government. He hunted for his food, 
searched for his shelter, and fought for 
his safety. He obtained his mate as he 
obtained his food. He gathered to- 
gether some friends, attacked a neigh- 
borhood tribe, and captured his bride. 
Neither the bride nor the state was 
consulted. . 

Gradually, however, through the 
ages, aS agriculture and industry de- 
veloped, civilization groped its way 
and was inspired to a new conception 
of marriage. The conception of woman 
as part of the spoils of conquest was 
displaced; and marriage became a 
union between two free individuals 
with a mutual desire to contract the 
sacred relationship. Society then came 
to the realization that marriage in- 
volved not only the individual contract- 
ing parties but children as the pro- 
spective issue of marriage and the com- 
munity as well, and we began through 
law to regulate the institution. 

Ohio is rated as the second State in 
the Union in the number of divorces 
granted. The influx’ of applicants for 
divorce’ from other States greatly adds 
to the number, and this can be re- 
stricted by prolonging the necessary 
statutory period of residence and re- 
quiring the same grounds to be estab- 
lished as are prescribed in the State 
where the marriage was contracted or 
the cause of action arose; but ill-con- 
sidered marriages contracted with little 
or no thought of the future are far too 
common. 

Some adequate public notice of the 
intention to take this critical step in 
life, and some expert investigation and 
counsel ought to be required before offi- 
cial sanction is given to the consumma- 
tion of marriage—the purpose of which 
is to contribute enduring happiness to 
the parties and welfare to thé State. 


v 

As it is, many Young persons are 
permitted to rush into marriage with 
only a bare acquaintance with the part- 
ners they have selected for life. They 
meet one day, marry the next—and seek 
divorce on the third! 

The problem is sufficiently grave 
without permitting its complication by 
the distress caused by immature mar- 
riages. We must visualize marriage as 
an institution based upon deliberation, 
respect, compatibility, and love and af- 
fection, deep, enduring, sacred. 

By the maintenance and promotion 
of these ideals—fostered by education 
and culture and proper social or reli- 
gious influences—we may venture to 
hope by the slow process of evolution to 
minimize the mistakes in the inception 
of marriage and diminish the vast num- 
bers now seeking relief in the divorce 
court. 

Who are the most pitiful victims 
when the matrimonial bark has been 
wrecked? What is the major problem 
of the divorce judge? 

The children. Blameless children who 
have no power to select their parents, 
who have no part in the causation of do- 
mestic conflicts—they are the innocent 
victims. Little tots are daily brought 
into our courts and sometimes they are 
asked to decide—more often the judge 
has the sad task of deciding—with 
which of the parents the child ought 
to go. 

No more tragic choice could be pre- 
sented to a young child. In either case, 
no situation could impose a greater 
handicap upon the normal development 
of a child. Separation of parents in- 
evitably thwarts natural growth be- 
cause it destroys almost as effectually 
as domestic conflict itself does the 
sweet and holy atmosphere of affection 
in which every child brought into the 
world was designed and has a right to 
be reared. 

v 

If, therefore, divorce or separation 
become inevitable, is it not the para- 
mount duty of the State, of society, and 
the court to arrange it so that the child 
of such misfortune shall not be denied 
a fair opportunity to grow up and be 
educated and trained to become a use- 
ful member of society? 

Since the first of January of this 
year I have heard at least five cases 
daily in my court .where the father 
was brought before me and charged 
with the failure to contribute even one 


children. 

Under the present law we can send 
such a man to jail and frequently do so 
when there is no alternative. But in 
jail, the county must support him; and 
while his little children and wife may 
be starving, he—the only one deserving 
of punishment—in jail may be the only 
member of the family getting enough to 
eat at the county’s expense. 

Surely the law ought to be amended. 
When a father is committed to the 
workhouse for the willful refusal to 
support this children, the county ought 
to pay at least $2 a day for the support 
of his family while he is so confined. 
So.successfully has such a law operated 
in Detroit, that last year the. divorce 
court in Detroit was able to compel 
fathers to pay $1,715,000 for the sup- 
port of their children—at a cost to the 
county of only $78,000. 


Vv 

Think of the burden of expense that 
was thereby saved to taxpayers, to 
charitable organizations and religious 
organizations—while the obligation was 
being placed exactly where it belonged. 

Until Detroit had the benefit of its 
new law, only $100,000 a year could 
be exacted instead of one and three- 
quarter millions of dollars a year from 
unwilling fathers for the support of 
their children. Why? Just because the 
stubborn or lazy or  conscienceless 
father could always know in advance 
that a court must hesitate to send him 
to jail—as it was by keeping him out 
that there could be the only hope that 
he might at least make some slight con- 
tribution to the support of his children. 
Exactly so the present law in Ohio 
tends to operate in favor of the law- 
breaker. 

But the moment such a new law is 
passed—what happens? If the father is 
unwilling to promise the court to sup- 
port his children and to keep his prom- 
ise, the court is in a position to send 
him to work and to secure a contribu- 
tion of $2-a day from the county for 
the support of the children‘as long as 


he remains there and to notify him ° 


that until he is willing to work and sup- 
port his family he must remain in the 
workhouse. ° 

v 

Only thus can the court punish the 
man without punishing the innocent 
family. But more important still—un- 
der such a law it becomes unnecessary 
to punish the man in order to compel 
him to perform his natural duty, be- 
cause he sees at once that his obstinacy 
can punish only one person, and that is 
himself. 

Such a simple law would save Cleve- 
land and Cuyahoga County and its Com- 
munity Fund and its charitable organi- 
zations almost $2,000,000 a year. The 
experience of Detroit conclusively 
shows this. Why should we permit a 
healthy and able father to desert and 
neglect his children—perhaps marry 
another woman and bring more children 
into the world—and willfully throw the 
burden of supporting them all upon the 
State or the Community Fund or 
charity? 

Logic and common sense point out 
the way of progress. 


Safety Work 
in Small 
Plants 





~ 


By 
Charles H. Weeks 
Deputy Commissioner of 
Labor, State of New 


Jersey 


HE MOST difficult problems a fac- 
tory inspector has to contend with 
are generally found in the smaller 

plants and the tenanted buildings. <A 
building where there are several differ- 
ent manufacturers doing business, es- 
pecially the poorer type of manufac- 
turer, very often permits conditions to 
exist that are not in line with safety 
practices. 

It has also been found on numerous 
occasions that concerns in this class 
cannot see the importance of safety 
work and have very often refused to 
even comply with the law. New Jersey 
has, however, been successful in ob- 
taining results from such factory own- 
ers by having their representatives ap- 
pear for a hearing to show cause why 
they should not be prosecuted for vio- 
lating the law. In only a few instances 
have we failed to receive their full co- 
operation after explaining how their 
failure to comply with the factory laws 
and regulations and provide safe equip- 
ment might cause a serious accident 
which would result in the loss of time 
of one of their employes or serjous dam- 
age to their building or equipment. 

We refrain from recommending pros- 
ecytion for violators of the law where- 
ever possible and only resort to such 
action when we have failed through the 
efforts of safety conferences. We, how- 
ever, will not tolerate for any length 
of time violators of the fire protection, 
child labor and wage payment regula- 
tions. 
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- + » Destruction of Gypsy Moth 
as Carried on by New York Agency 


> > > 


Increase in Federal Grants Said to Be Needed if 


Work Designed to Benefit Entire Country Is to Be Successful 
; By ALEXANDER MACDONALD 


Conservation Commissioner, Staie of New York 


OR SEVEN YEARS New York 
F State has been preventing the 
westward advance of the gypsy 
moth; protecting the forests, orchard 
and shade trees, not only of New York 


State but of the States west and south- 
west of New York. 


This particularly dangerous. bug has 
cost the New England States in the 
neighborhood of $100,000,000 in .dam- 
age to trees and in expenditures for 
controlling it. 

It never encountered an effective 
check until it reached New York. Its 
progress, while comparatively slow, 
was steady and where it passed, it left 
dead trees. 


In 1922 it reached the eastern border 
of New York and gained a foothold at 
several points in the counties east of 
the Hudson River. In two cases it 
crossed the river. 

The Legislature in 1923 appropriated 
$150,000 and placed the control work in 
the Conservation Department. <A bar- 


' rier zone, so called, was established in 


the Hudson and Champlain valleys and 
an intensive campaign begun for the 
extermination of the moths and their 
egg clusters. This barrier zone has 
proved effective in preventing the ad- 
vance of the moths and not a single 
infestation has occurred west of the 
zone since it was established. 

This is the first time since the gypsy 
moth started on its career of destruc- 
tion that its progress has been stopped. 
Before this it maintained an average 
progress westward of about six miles 
a year. 

The gypsy moth is an inconspicuous 
white mdth with black barred wings. 
It was first imported into Massachu- 
setts by a scientist who had an idea 
that it could be used as a substitute for 
the silk worm. The imported speci- 
mens escaped and the gypsy moth soon 
became recognized as one of the most 
destructive forest, fruit and shade tree 
pests known. 

Unlike many other pests that make 
periodic visitations, the gypsy moth’s 
work is continuous, trees defoliated one 
year are attacked again and again until 
they die. The only safety for the trees 
lies in the extermination of the moths 
and the destruction of their egg clus- 
ters. 

Marked success has followed New 
York State’s undertaking to that end 
as no spread of the gypsy moth has 
been noted since that time. In this 
work 85 gypsy moth colonies have'been 
discovered, the following counties be- 
ing involved: Essex, Washington, Al- 
bany, Rensselaer, Columbia, Dutchess, 
Ulster, Kings, Queens, Nassau and Suf- 
folk. The wide distribution of these 
colonies clearly indicates that had the 
start of this suppression work been de- 
layed, gypsy moth infestation would 
now be state-wide, the Catskill and 
Adirondack mountain sections, of 
course, being included. 

During the past year one of the most 
serious infestations ever found in New 
York was discovered on Long Island. 
Funds had to be diverted from the bar- 
rier zone for extermination work 
there. The barrier zone work was thus 
curtailed at the most critical time we 
have experienced since that plan of 
suppression was started. 

New York is holding a strategic place 
in this gypsy moth situation. The en- 
tire United States is being benefited 


through the successful efforts in pre- 
venting the western spread of. this in- 
sect. Moral support of other States 
will be very helpful in securing favor- 
able recognition of a requested increase 
in Federal gypsy moth appropriations. 
All of the-colonies that have so far 
been discovered, through timely con- 
trol work, have been exterminated with 
the exception of the one found during 
the past .year on Long Island. With 
adequate funds to carry on a proper 
control program, it can be. extermi- 
nated within a short time. 

Seven years’ intensive control work 
in the barrier zone sufficed to demon- 
strate that the gypsy moth can be elim- 
inated as a dangerous enemy f trees. 
After four years the work in the bar- 
rier zone was so well advanced that the 
yearly appropriation was reduced from 
$150,000 to $135,000. Now, because of 
fresh influxes of the moths, it must be 
increased. 


Immediately east of the barrier zone, 
in western New England, a serious in- 
festation has built up from which 
moths are continually coming over into 
the barrier zone, requiring the work to 
be done over and over again. As long 
as this condition is permitted to con- 
tinue, the safety for the orchards and 
forests of practically the entire coun- 
try is dependent upon New York State’s 
ability to keep its barrier zone moth- 
tight. 

Nowhere west of the Hudson River 
would it be possible to fight. these moths 
on so short a front or under as advan- 
tageous conditions. 

We have demonstrated our ability to 
hold this line for seven years and prob- 
ably tould continue to hold it for seven 
years more by unremitting vigilance 
and large appropriations by the State, 
but there would always remain the 
chanee that one moth,, or colony of 
moths, would at some time, in some 
place, break through and remain un- 
discovered long enough to start a new 
infestation and nullify all the good 
work that has been done to date. 

The only intelligent, effective and 
ultimately economical way to deal with 


this situation is to clean up the infested’ 


area east of the barrier zone and carry 
on the same intensive warfare that we 
are now carrying on until the last moth 
#s exterminated and the need of a bar- 
rier zone ceases to exist. I am asking 
the Legislature this year for a 50 per 
cent increase in the appropriation for 
gypsy moth control to combat the fresh 
infestations coming into New , York 
State from western New England, but 
this will merely continue the present 
situation. It will not prevent fresh in- 
vasions of the moths in the future. 

What is needed now for the protec- 
tion of the entire country is a broad- 
ened and intensified campaign for the 
complete extermination of the gypsy 
moth. For this, more Federal aid is re- 
quired and with the assistance of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, I am requesting the 
members of the New York State dele- 
gation in Congress to use their influ- 
ence to secure it. 

With the exception of specially 
trained foremen, all of the money. ap- 
propriated for gypsy moth control work 
is spent on ordinary labor hired in the 
territory affected. There is plenty of 
such labor obtainable at the present 
time and the work would assist mate- 
rially in supplying employment to those 
who need it. 


they are business men, are con- 

cerned withgall matters that af- 
fect society. The man in business who 
is not concerned about anything that 
does not have to do with his immediate 
business is the type of man who per- 
haps is most responsible for evils that 
develop to the detriment of all business 
and public welfare. 

Public education in this country is 
under lay control. State boards of edu- 
cation are made up largely of laymen. 
City boards of education are, nearly al- 
ways laymen. This lay control is his- 
torical and is thought to be a safeguard 
against unwise expenditure and aca- 
demic enthusiasm of school men. The 
public school probably is the most dem- 
ocratic of our institutions as in it all 
grades and levels of young people learn 
to work together and to appreciate the 
worth of their fellows. 
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Since we have lay control of public 
schools it is most important that lay- 
men know the fundamental facts about 
their schools. There are two ways in 
which a new school director or business 
man may find out about schools. One 
is by visiting schools. This is useful if 
it can be brought about, but so far no 
lure has been discovered that has been 
successful in tempting the business 
man or school director to visit schools. 

If such visits. were made, bewilder- 
ment in many cases would at first re- 
sult, because the schools of today are 
not the schools of yesterday. The aver- 
age man remembers his own hallowed 
school days. His memory gives colorful 
values to his early instruction and, un- 
less he has broad contacts, he longs to 
go back to the good old days. 

He would not go back to the old ways 
of conducting his own business—to the 
ox team, the peor roads, and slow com- 
munication of his boyhood—yet his 
memories of his school days are strong 
and tempt him to accept slowly the 
modern school. 

Another way for business men to get 
information about schools is by calling 
to their support men and women in 
whose judgment they have respect to 
find ‘the facts for them. The task of 
getting the facts is called a survey. 
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As the intelligence division is con- 
sidered among the most important divi- 
sions of an army, so information about 
what the schools are doing and what 
they might do is most important. The 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search made many surveys from 1913 
to 1917. The Bureau of Social Research 
of Philadelphia made a notable survey 
in which the educational program of 
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N ).TWITHSTAN DING occasional 
~™ spells of discouragement, those who 
are engaged in safety work, the preven- 
tion of deaths and accidents by motor 
vehicles, are convinced that the only 
cure ties ‘in education and in the devel- 
opment of individual realization of re- 
sponsibility. 

rom 1922 to 1928 there was a very 
considerable increase in the total auto- 
mobile fatalities, growing from 13,676 
in 1922 to 24,911 in 1928. For 1929 
the increase was even more startling, 
climbing close to 30,000. 

Yet this situation presents one very 
significant, very encouraging phase. 
During the period from 1922 to 1928, 
a safety educational program was 
launched in our public schools and from 
1922 until the present date there has 
been a steady decline in the ratio of 
child fatalities ‘to the total percentage 
of deaths in the United States, although 
there has been a continuous upward 
trend in adult fatalities. 

During this period the increase in 
adult fatalities has been 106.9 per cent, 
five times as great as the increase in 
child ‘fatalities... The ratio of child fa- 
talities to the total fatalities fell from 
29.4 per cent in 1922 to 19.8 per cent 
in 1928. 

Had the ratio of child fatalities to 
the total remained the same during the 
years 1923 to 1928 as in 1922, that is, 
had they increased at the same rate as 
adult fatalities, the child deaths -would 
have been greater by 9,748. Thus there 
was a saving in child lives each year 
from 1923 to 1928, culminating in a 
total of more than 3,000 in 1928 alo 

The Nation’s traffic experts attribute 
the saving of the lives of these chil- 
dren to the teaching of safety in our 
schools. It would be hard to attribute 
it to any other cause, but the saving of 
the lives: of nearly 10,000, regardless 
of the cause, is one of the few bright 
spots in the rather discouraging mass 
of accident statistics. 
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the public schools of that city was eval- 
uated. The Municipal Research Burgau 
of Dayton, Ohio, is credited with a fine 
contribution in this field. 

Departments of education in uniyer- 
sities have been most prominent in sur- 
veying city school systems. Conspicu- 
ous among these institutions are Co- 
lumbia University, University of Chi- 
cago, and Stanford University. 
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The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has from the very beginning made 
school surveys. However, it follows 
the practice of not undertaking a sur- 
vey. unless it appears that the study 
will have general significance. 

In 1928, R. E. Carlin, of Texas Tech- 
nological College, made a study of sur- 
veys, both State and city, and found 
the most frequent reasons for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the surveys 
to be: (1) Support by board of educa- 
tion members; (2) support by newspa- 
pers; (3) reasonable recommendations 
of the survey staff; (4). support by lead- 
ing citizens; (5) adequate publicity. 

The reasons given for failure to carry 
out the survey recommendations were: 
(1) Lack of publicity; (2) lack of pub- 
lic interest; (3) politics; (4) attitude 
of school boards; (5) conservatism of 
people. 


It is evident that what is most needed 
in education, as in every other field of 
human endeavor, is vision. What are 
the facts? .What aré we now doing and 
why? What should we do? 

Modern, successful business does not 
depend entirely upon infrequent sur- 
veys but employs research workers who 
keep the management constantly in- 
formed. In my opinion there should be 
a research department. in every large 
school system. Such a department nat- 
urally would work very closely with 
whatever research agency the city af- 
forded. A municipal research bureau 
constantly is in need of reliable, usable 
facts about the city schools, as these 
facts are fundamental to the considera- 
tion of other city activities. 

Business men should insist that the 
schools have representative men or 
women on the boards of education. A 
poor or biased board of education can 
so annoy the school administration offi- 
cers and teachers that constructive 
school work cannot be done. It is the 
responsibility of the business man to 
see that the machinery for the selec- 
tion of school board members is such 
that competent men and women will ac- 
cept this important duty. If the board 
members are elected, it is important 
that they be elected at large and not 
as representatives of wards and that 
progressive men and women are nom- 
inated. 
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It is the responsibility of business 
men and women to safeguard the 
schools against being used as political 
tools or by unscrupulous men to adver- 
tise their business. 

It is also the responsibility of busi- 
ness men to see to it that the city news- 
papers do not use the schools as a 
means of getting public attention. An 
overaggressive news reporter can do 
the schools untold harm. 

If we were to measure the effective- 
ness of school systems we probably 
would be greatly impressed by their 
differences in effectiveness. We would 
find that the most efficient systems are 
those which have the most intelligent 
public support-and that the schools are 
good.because of this support. 

In some cities there always is a fight 
on in regard to the support of the pub- 
lic schools. 
who are in constant trouble over their 
expenditures. In other families with 
no more income there is a well-thought- 
out budget with allowances for each 
member of the. family, with serenity 
and contentment as a result. 

The business men of a city have a 
right to know what a good set-up for a 
school system costs and how far their 
city varies from the amount. If the 
schools of their city cost more than the 
schools of other cities, they should 
know why. 
city is paying for buildings and grounds 
by current taxation or by the issuance 
of bonds. 

If the business man has a demand 
for young men and women workers in 
his business he has a right to expect 
them to come to him with good general 
training, and, if the type of training 
needed for his kind of work is common, 
he might expect that this training be 
given in the schools. f 
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Business men should know the im- 
portance of-some systematic instruc- 
tion for improvement in service of their 
employes. Business men should be 
keen to make their schools develop 
every bit of constructive ability i 
sessed by all that attend them. Tt is 
the ability of young men and women 
that is going to be a vital factor in the 
upbuilding of their city. 

Education -is the biggest and most 
important business, and it deserves the 
intelligent backing of business men and 
women, 


Most of us know families ° 
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They should know if their «. 
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